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Ir is now some time since we asked the merely acknowledged by those who 
attention of our readers to any publica- have studied the subject for themselves, 
tions professedly on the study of poli- but have begun to be generally re- 
tical economy. We felt disinclined to ceived and adopted by the great mass 
devote any portion of our space to of mankind who are content to take 
works of this nature for many reasons. _ their opinions from others. 

Many of the subjects with which poli- It would be most unjust thus to no- 
tical economy has to deal are so closely tice the rapid diffusion of correct views 
connected with party politics, that it onthe great subjects of national and 
would be hopeless to attempt to do _ social interests without acknowledging 
them justice within the few pages the source to which it is owing. Ire- 
which we could devote to them. ‘To land owes the diffusion of economical 
bring forward and establish, by argu- knowledge to the public spirit and li- 
ment and illustration, every sound pro- _berality of an individual, and he a 
position ; to grapple with and expose stranger. The first impetus to the 
every delusive sophism; to note well study of political economy in _ this 
the exceptions to every general prin- country was given by Archbishop 
ciple, and the reasons why it should Whateley. It is now nearly twenty 
be so qualified, and to do all this years since he founded, in Trinity Col- 
so conclusively as to overbear the lege, the professorship of political eco- 
strongest prejudices, would be entirely nomy which bears his name. The 
out of our power. To have done less University, adopting the spirit of the 
than this—to have attempted the task founder of the professorship, shortly 
and failed—would have been most in- afterwards instituted annual prizes to 
jurious. We rejoice to know that the encourage the cultivation of the science. 
true principles of political economy The circumstances connected with this 
have been steadily advancing in the professorship, the periodical lectures, 
country. ‘They have advanced, as all the annual examinations, and the com- 
truth has ever done, and, from the na- petition for the professorship itself 
ture of things, must ever continue todo, (which being tenable but for five years, 
impeded by much unjust obloquy, by continually attracts a number of aspi- 
much misapprehension, and by some rants for the distinction) have mainly 
mistaken support. Yet, notwithst»nd- occasioned that improved tone of pub- 
ing the indiscretion of friends, and the lic opinion on this important subject 
rancour and prejudice of opponents, which every one of us must recognise. 
the truths of political economy have We observe that the University has 
daily gained ground, and are now not recently introduced portions of Adam 
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Smith’s celebrated treatise into the 
course for ethical moderatorship. We 
see, too, that each of the newly estab- 
lished Queen’s Colleges has its pro- 
fessor of political economy; and we feel 
confident that, in the course of a very 
few years, the leading truths of this 
science will be so generally diffused, 
that men will forget how first they 
learned them, and will come to regard 
them as self-evident. 

We feel that we are not over-san- 
guine in our anticipations, for we 
know of no subject the leading doc- 
trines of which are so simple, of none 
in which the application of these prin- 
ciples to the social phenomena with 
which it is concerned is moreeasy. Col- 
lateral subjects no doubt there are— 
subjects like banking, currency, and 
some others that we could enumerate 
—of which the facts are not as yet sufli- 
ciently well established, or understood, 
to enable us to feel that our conclusions 
are necessarily true. With regard tosuch 
subjects we must be content for some 
time to acquiesce in results which ap- 
proach no closer to certainty than a 
very high degree of probability; we 
must wait until statistics, the handmaid 
of political science, shall have given us 
some surer footing as the basis of our 
reasoning. But tor the greater num- 
ber of questions with which political 
economy has to deal, statistics are in 
no degree requisite. We can determine 
the bearing of almost every measure, 


which directly affects the condition of 


any class of society, whether landlords, 
capitalists, or labourers, either without 
the aid of statistics at all, or with such 
a general knowledge of their results as 
every one is familiar with. In fact, 
in so small a compass can the prin- 
ciples of political economy be contained, 
that if we take up the works of many 
distinguished political economists, we 
will find that by much a larger por- 
tion of them is devoted to exposing for- 
mer errors, than to expounding or in- 
vestigating truth. False notions had 
sprung up, under the influence of class- 
legislation ; the interests of a section 
of the community had long been re- 
garded as identical with, or paramount 
to, that of the whole, and various 
clumsy devices were adopted by go- 
vernments to promote the interests of 
these favourite classes. In a state of 
society so perverted and unnatural, it 
was not to be expected that any just 
views on economical subjects could 
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present themselves. How, for exam. 
le, while the ruling classes were all 
idlers, and the working classes all 
slaves, is it possible that right notions 
of the value and dignity of labour could 
ever have occurred to mankind? When 
the institutions of society became more 
in accordance with the principles of 
human nature, and more fhvotirable to 
the progress of truth, the influence of 
afew powerful minds dispelled the mists 
of former error; and so simple and 
obvious are the true economical in. 
terests of mankind, that we defy any 
vandid mind, on giving any reasonable 
attention to the subject, to fail in dis- 
cerning them. 

What is now needed is, to disse. 
minate a general knowledge of these 
interests widely throughout the mass 
of the population. It is hardly pos. 
sible to do better service to the 
country, than is done by the publi. 
sation of such a work as Mr. Bur. 
ton’s. The subject is within the ca- 
pacity of every intelligent man in the 
community—the size and price of the 
volume make it available to all; and 
the topics on which it treats are those 
with which we are most intimately 
concerned, and upon which we are 
called upon to speak and to act every 
day of our lives. It is thus only, 
by the circulation of such works as 
these, that not only will the evils 
which might be apprehended from the 
wide diffusion of political power be 
obviated, but this increase of power 
will be converted into positive blessings 
to society. Educate the people—such 
should be the watch-word of every one 
who wishes well to his country; qualify 
them to judge rightly, and to act. tem- 
perately but resolutely in all matters 
of social interest. They have now ac- 
quired power— itis for the educated and 
influential classes to determine whether 
this shall become a blessing or a curse 
to themselves and to the community. 
By diligent culture it must be converted 
into the one; neglect it, and it will 
most certainly degenerate into the 
other. One thing at least is certain— 
it never can be recalled. The waters 
were long pent up, and exhibited all 
the offensive symptoms of stagnation ; 
but now that they have burst their 
barriers, “riven their concealing conti- 
nents,” they are gone beyond recall, and 
it is for us to determine whether they 
shall course madly over the land, or be 
guided into peaceful fertilising channels. 
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The great impression which is left 
by the perusal of Mr. Burton’s book 
is, a high sense of the value and the 
dignity of labour. This is a most 
valuable feature in his work, Labour, 
whether of body or of mind, is the un- 
avoidable lot of man. If, then, for 
no higher consideration than because 
it is a condition from which we can- 
not escape, it is well to be reconciled 
to it. But to look on labour as a 
necessary evil, merely as a state of 
things which is to be endured, -and 
to which we should try to reconcile 
ourselves, is, in our judgment, to 
take a very perverse view of the 
dispensations of the Almighty. We 
are inclined to take a very oppo- 
site view of the conditions of our be- 
ing. We look upon the necessity for 
labour, and the capacity for toil, as 
being the main ingredients of our tem- 
poral happiness. Without labour no 
aculty of our nature would be deve- 
loped. It provokes our energy, it kin- 
dies our courage, it calls forth every 
mental and bodily capability, and gives 
us that invaluable spirit of self-reli- 
ance, without which nothing great or 
good was ever yet accomplished. Place 
any portion of mankind in circum- 
stances in which they must necessarily 
work, and the effort will invariably call 
forth an amount of exertion much 
greater than is needed for overcoming 
the difficulties which are presented to 
it. Thisis universally true, and hardly 
needs illustration. The difficulties of 
his position have placed the Hollander 
in the foremost rank among the na- 
tions of the earth—the teeming ferti- 
lity which surround him has debased 
the Hindoo. Are we without a lesson 
derived from our own country on this 
very subject ?—Can we say that the 
degraded condition of our peasantry is 
not ina great measure owing to the 
facility with which they raised the 
main article of their food? No one 
can question but that when a people 
are far advanced in civilisation, the 
cheapness of their food must be the 
Pyetest blessing. It would be a re- 

lling against Providence to dispute 
it. But if a difficulty in procuring 
the necessaries of life be, as we believe 
it to be, the main agency for starting 
a people in their industrial career, 
if labour be a necessary condition to 
the advancement of a nation, we can- 
not but feel that the exclusive culti- 
vation of the potato, the constant 
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dependence on a food which it requires 
neither skill, nor capital, nor industry 
to cultivate, has acted most prejudi- 
cially on the character and condition 
of the Irish people. When we look to 
this universal necessity for labour, to 
the blessings which flow from it, to its 
influence on the character of a people 
and their capacity for happiness, we 
conceive that we are entitled to regard 
it as appointed for higher purposes 
than any of a mere temporal character. 
On such a subject it becomes us to 
speak with diffidence and with reve- 
rence ; but it is impossible not to feel 
that the blessings of labour may be 
extended beyond the present world, 
and that the high qualities of our na- 
ture—zeal, courage, energy, which are 
developed by its influence in the little 
theatre of action on which we are now 
placed, may possibly be designed to 
form the basis of that nobler character 
with which we shall hereafter be clothed, 
and may influence our position in the 
more expanded sphere to which we 
trust to attain. 

Tt is, of course, more with the eco. 
nomical than with the moral consider- 
ations connected with labour that Mr, 
Burton’s book is concerned, although 
these latter are by no means overlook. 
ed. It is with the former, however, 
that he has chiefly to deal, and the re. 
markably just economical views which 
pervade his entire work, are mainly to 
be referred to the sound basis on which 
he starts in determining the circum. 
stances which regulate the wages of 
the labourer. 

The history of opinion on this very 
subject, forcibly illustrates the neces. 
sity of cultivating the study of Politi. 
cal Economy. lt was for many cen- 
turies a received maxim in English 
legislation, that the rate of the la. 
bourer’s wages ought to be regulated 
by statutory enactment. The notion 
originated in that system of legislating 
for the interests of a class only of the 
community, of which we have already 
spoken, and which more than anything 
else retarded the development of sound 
views on economical subjects. The 
first and most important of these legal 
enactments was that known as the 
** Statute of Labourers.” This Act 
was passed in the a year of 
the reign of Edward IfI., and under 
these circumstances. The oriental 
plague had then recently ravaged the 
land ; some accounts tell us that one. 
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half of the popul: ition—Hume says that 
one-third of the whole—fell victims to 
its virulence. We are also told, as 
might be e xpecte d, the infliction press- 
ed most heavily on the poorer classes— 
some authors going so far as to say 
that none of the wes althier _persons 
whatever fell victims. On principles, 
then, which we believe would ne. 
days be at once admitted by every one, 
the supply of labour ing so greatly 
diminished, its value bee: ime consider. 
abl sly” enhanced. The legis 
that period, however, thought proper 
to control the operation of this natural 
principle. The statute to which we 
have referred recites that no one would 
now work unless he was paid double 
wages to that which he was content to 
receive five years before; it therefore 
enacts that the several labourers, enu- 
merating the different descriptions, 
should be content with the same rate 
of wages which they had received in 
the twenticth year of the King’s reign, 
and for some few years previously ; ; 
and to guard against any misapprehen- 
sion in the matter, it sets out a regular 
scale of remuneration for each denomi- 
nation of workmen. Labourers were 
to be sworn twice a year to the observ- 
ance of this statute, and transgressors 
were to be punished with the stocks, 
From the date of this enactment 
down to the reign of Elizabeth several 
other statutes were passed, all of them 
to the same effect, that of prescribing 


a stated sum, beyond which the rate of 


rise. And so low 
was the scale at which wages were 
fixed, that in seasons of dearth it did 
not suflice to provide the labourer with 
the bare necessaries of life. We have 
this on the authority of a statute passed 
in the fifth year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, which sets out a declaration 
to this effect in its preamble, and con- 
sequently proceeds to change the whole 
mode in which the rate of wages should 
be determined, and enacts that justices 
of the peace shall fix the rate of wages 
from time to time with reference to 
the price of provisions. This Act 
certainly evidenced a more humane and 
liberal spirit on the part of the legis- 
lature, but, in the attempt to force the 
rate of wages to keep pace with the 
price of provisions, it displayed very 
little progress in economical science. 
it might indeed be very satisfactory 
to the labourer and to us all if our 
income could be made to increase 


wages should not 


iture of 


| Noy. 


with the demands upon it; but if a 
labourer can only produce at the end 
of the weck what will sell for ten 
shillings, an employer will hardly be 
got to give him a guinea for his 
week's wages, because a scarcity may 
have raised the price of provisions to 
three shillings a day. Certainly if 
such an employer tries the process 
time, he will shortly dis. 
cover, by the rapid absorption of his 
capital, “how faulty is the political 
economy which compels him to adopt 
such a course. Yet forty years after 
this Act of Elizabeth's we have 
another of exactly the same purport 
passed in the reign of James the 
First, enlarging the powers which 

given to the justices by the 
former Act. And under these two 
Acts the wages of Jabourers appear to 
have been regulated for a length 
time in England, by the justices of the 
peace at qui arter-sessions. ‘The latest 
of these ratings which we have seen is 
dated at Manchester, the 22nd of May, 
1725. It is contained in an appendix 
to Sir Frederick Morton Eden’s valu- 
able work on the condition of the poor, 
and is thus entitled, ‘* An order what 
wages servants, labourers, and artifi- 
cers by the year, day, or otherwise, 
shall have and receive within the coun- 
ty of Lancaster, limited according to 
the statutes by his Majesty’s justices 
of the peace for the said county, upon 
conference with discreet and grave men 
of the said county respecting the plenty 
of the time.” The progress, however, 
of ‘politics al science ¢ ause -d the abolition 
of all these statutes in the reign of 
King George the Fourth, and although 
the correct views on this imports int 
subject are not even yet as unive a 
disseminated as could be de sired, i 
still seems to be now universally ac- 
knowledged, that the attempt to regu- 
late the terms of the contract between 
the labourer and his employer by any 
legislative enactment is absurd in the- 
ory and impossible in practice. 

‘We apprehend that the true prin- 
ciple which regulates the labourer’s 
wages is the simplest thing possible to 
comprehend. The natural wages of 
the labourer is what he produces by 
his labour, If he were working for 
himself, without any capitalist or other 
employer whatsoever set over him, the 
wages of his labour, the remuneration 
for his exertion, would be the product 
realised by his industry, whatever that 


for some 
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might be—the finished work that at the 
end of a certain period he would have 

produced. But in every civilised com- 
munity the labourer works for some 
capitalist, who advances him his w ages ; 

if it were ‘otherwise, the labourer should 
wait for weeks, or months, or years, 
before the finished work might be sold, 
which of course would be impossible, 
The effect of such a state of things 
would be, that nothing would be made 
that would require more than a few 
hours to produce, and that was not 
then secure of an immediate sale; the 
division of employments could not exist, 
and men would be reduced to the condi- 
tion of the lowest savages, that of mere 
hunters and fishers. Nowas the natural 
wages of a labourer is the produce of his 
industry if he were working for himself, 

how are his wages affected by the circum. 
stance of working for some capitalist ? 


Why simply thus, that the produce of 


his labour, instead of being exclusively 
his own, is divided between him and 
his master; he gets all that his mas- 
ter does not receive. This latter quan- 
tity isin all advanced countries so small 
a proportion of the whole produce, that 
it may, for all practic al purposes, be 
disregarded: if profits be ten per cent., 
and a labourer’s yearly wages, say £50, 
be advanced by his employer at the 
beginning of the year, the total aboli- 
tion of all profit ‘would only raise the 
labourer’s income from fifty pounds to 
fifty-five pounds. Estimating, then, 
the labourer’s wages still in the article 
which he is engaged i in the production 
of, what vits ally concerns him is, that 
this product, the joint result of his 
labour and of the capital of his em- 
ployer, shall be as great in quantity 
and as superior in quality as is pos- 
sible. 

We cannot here examine into the cir- 
cumstances which determine what pro- 
ortion of the finished work shall be- 
ong to the capitalist. But the least 
reflection will show, that the propor- 
tion of it which goes to the labourer is 
much more increased by the use of his 


employer's capital in the production of 


the article, than is the proportion of it 
which becomes the property of the em- 
ployer himself. Look merely to the 
use of capital in machinery: how many 
hundred, how many thousand-fold more 
can the labourer produce of any arti- 
cle, and how infinitely superior in 
quality, when he is aided by efticient 
machinery, to what he could have pro- 


duced if he were working merely with 
his hands; and yet the ‘profits of the 
capitalist are not more than ten or 
twenty per cent., not more, at the 
outside, than one-sixth of this whole 
produce, which, but for the machinery 
which his capital supplies, would not 
have been one-thousandth part of what 
it is: the whole of this increase, which 
is thus created by the use of ma- 
chinery, the labourer gets, less only 
by the fraction of it which the capital- 
ist receives. 

We have been estimating the la- 
bourer’s wages in the article which he 
produces, which appears to us to be the 
simplest view of the matter. It intro- 
duces no new principle into the case, 
to be told that the labourer does not 
get the many miles of cotton thread 
which he spins, but the value of it in 
money, which he exchanges for what he 
wants. The more he makes, and the 
better its quality, the more he must re- 
ceive for it. Ifwe would increase the 
wages of the labourer, we must increase 
the productiveness of his labour, and 
the efliciency of the capital by which 
he is assisted. Everything that adds 
to his intelligence, his industry, and 
perseverance, increases almost instan- 
taneously the wages of his labour. 
Every improv ement in the use of capi- 
tal, whether employed in machinery 
or otherwise, must also add to the 
amount of his wages, although, for rea- 
sons which we cannot now enter upon, 
the effect will not be so instantaneous 
in this case as in the former. The 
recognition of this great principle, 
that the wages of the labourer depend 
upon his productiveness, i is to be found 
everywhere throughout Mr. Burton’s 
book. 


“Tf a man,” he says, “can be found to do 
any of the purposes of a machine, he is some- 
times a cheaper agent. But woe to him 
whose indolence tempts him to fall into this 
gulf! It is the general character of the 
workmen who are neither skilled nor pos- 
sessed of great physical strength, that they 
merely perform the simple and uniform func- 
tions of a routine occupation, which machi- 
nery could be got to execute, were it not that 
a human being offers to do it for less; in 
other words, were it not that the unskilled 
and indolent man offers to undertake the de- 
tails for a less sum than the skilled and 
highly industrious machine-maker demands 
for making a machine adapted to the execu- 
tion of the task. Our working classes are 
always in an evil position when men are to 
be had so cheap. LABOUR SHOULD BE DEAR, 
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AND TO BE DEAR IT MUST BE POWERFULLY 
PRODUCTIVE.” 


And again :— 


“ The truth is, that the skilled labourer, 
unless he be vicious or idle, never becomes a 
permanent pauper; he suffers occasionally 
by the calamities of the times and the con- 
vulsions of trade, as the professional man 
and the capitalist do; but he rights himself 
again, and in ordinary times he has always 
the means of possessing a comfortable home, 
with the necessaries and the main enjoy- 
menfs of life. Now it will be said that this 
may be attributed, not to the skill of these 
labourers, but to their limited number. This 
is begging the great question before us. The 
wide principle is this, that there are no limits 
to available productiveness ; that it is a part 
of the great scheme of Providence, that in 
the general case, AS A MAN PRODUCES HE 
WILL POSSESS; AND THAT THE CAUSE OF 
THE POVERTY OF THE POOR IS THAT THEY 
PRODUCE LITTLE.” 


This is the principle which accounts 
for that apparent anomaly in our social 
state, that notwithstanding the strides 
which we have been making in skill, 
industry, and intelligence, there should 
yet remain so great an amount of 
wretchedness and poverty preying on 
the heart of our labouring population. 
We leave our own country out of ac- 
count; for, to say nothing of the suc- 
cessive years of famine with which it 
has been the will of Providence that 
she should be afflicted, her social con. 
dition has been for centuries so de- 
ranged by perverse influences, that she 
stands forth, in every respect, an ano- 
maly amongst the nations of the earth. 
But in England, wealthy and prospe- 
rous England, such glimpses of misery 
and debasement are sometimes revealed 
to us, as must startle the coldest of us 
to emotion. How, then, is this? One 
sentence from Mr. Burton explains it 
all :—‘‘ The cause of the poverty of the 
poor is, that they produce little.” The 
unskilled workman of the present day 
encounters a fearful opposition ; his ri- 
vals are brutes, his competitors are ma- 
chines ; uneducated, undisciplined, he 
is incompetent, either by knowledge or 
habit, to take his part in the great 
work of production, and he is driven 
to sustain a precarious existence by 
crime, or by the performance of ser- 
vices so abject, that no independent 
workman could be found to engage in 
them. 

We by no means lend ourselves to 


the mawkish sentimentality of modern 
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times, nor to its whine, that while the 
rich are daily becoming richer, the poor 
are becoming poorer. The rich are un- 
questionably more wealthy than they 
have ever hitherto been; they have a 
greater command over the enjoyments 
and comforts of life; they possess more 
of everything that can possibly minis- 
ter to their wants or gratify their de- 
sires; but the same is, with one ex- 
ception only, equally true of the work. 
ing classes, 

We say, with one exception, for we 
are compelled to acknowledge that, 
comparing the labourer in full employ- 
ment now with the labourer in full 
employment some centuries ago, the 
condition of the latter was, in one most 
important particular, greatly superior 
to that of the former. It is impossi- 
ble to doubt that the labourer’s wages 
in England, in the past centuries, en- 
abled him to procure a much greater 
quantity of the essential articles of 
tood, bread, meat, and such like, than 
the labourer of the present day can 
command. We have examined, with 
the utmost care, the various tables of 
prices and rates of wages, derived from 
the most authentic sources, which are 
contained in the Appendix to Sir 
Frederick Morton Eden’s ‘ History 
of the Poor,” and we find it impossible 
to question the truth of this propo- 
sition. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century the labourer’s wages in 
England, without diet, was about 4d, 
a day; but at that period he could 
buy a bullock for 7s. 3d.; a ewe 
for ls. 1d.; a wether for Is. 8d.; a 
cow for 8s.; wheat at an average, one 
year with another, of 5s. a quarter ; 
barley 3s. 4d., and soon, Now, even 
admitting that the size of cattle and 
sheep was not one-half what it now is, 
there is, nevertheless, a fearful balance 
of disadvantage in the article of food 
against the labourers of the present 
day. An examination of the several 
tables which are set forth in the valu- 
able work to which we have referred, 
compels us to acknowledge that the 
same conclusion is equally true, whether 
we contrast the labourer of the present 
time with the labourer of either the 
sixteenth, seventeeth, or the early part 
of the eighteenth century. It is a con- 
clusion to which Mr. Hallam has been 
reluctantly forced to yield :— 


** After every allowance,” says that emi- 
nent historian, “I find it difficult to resist 
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the conclusion, that however the labourer 
has derived benefit from the cheapness of 
manufactured commodities, and from many 
inventions of common utility, he is much 
inferior, in ability, to support a family to his 
ancestors, three or four centuries ago.” 


In every respect, however, but this 
one of food, the condition of the 
English labourer is rapidly improving, 
and has long continued to improve ; 
and there cannot be a question that 
although it may take a greater pro- 
portion of his wages to buy food now 
than it did formerly, yet that, viewing 
the whole of his condition, his position, 
both physical and moral, now, is incal- 
culably superior to what it ever was. 
The spirit of independent exertion, 
which spurns the debasement of rely- 
ing on voluntary relief, is now general 
throughout the whole English nation, 
If we are yet unable to say as much 
for our own people, we must bear in 
mind the unavoidable demoralisation 
of three years of famine, from which, 
by the goodness of Providence, the 
English people were exempt. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, 
when the population of England did 
not amount to six millions, it was 
computed, by Gregory King and 
Davenant, that the proportion of 
the population who were dependant 
for support on the poor-relief funds 
amounted to one-fifth of the whole; 
now that the population is three 
times the amount, the proportion re- 
ceiving poor-relief does not amount 
to one-tenth. Let any one who would 
be convinced of the superiority of the 
England of the present day to the 
England at the period of the Revolu- 
tion, turn to the admirable chapter which 
Mr. Macaulay has devoted to this sub- 
ject in his first volume. We can add 
nothing to what he has there written, 
and can say nothing so well. 

Yet notwithstanding this advance- 
ment in the condition of the working 
classes generally, there is, unquestion- 
ably, deep distress prevailing amongst 
many of their numbers; but it pre- 
vails amongst those who, in the words 
of Mr, Barton, “can produce little ;” 
those whose industry or skill falls much 
short of that of their fellows; those 
who are not fitted to take any part in 
the great work of production which is 
gomg on around them. For such 
there is but one remedy—industrial 
edueation, a reformation of their habits, 


and a cultivation of their yet unde- 
veloped powers of production. 

There is, however, another problem 
connected with the economical condition 
of the working classes which has fre- 
quently attracted the attention of those 
who have investigated their condition, 
and to the solution of which both our 
authors have addressed themselves. It 
is this—that although machinery and 
all other applications of capital have 
vastly increased the productiveness of 
human labour—although the industry 
and intelligence of the workman have 
likewise advanced—although his day’s 
earnings will procure more of the com- 
forts of life,—yet that the tax upon his 
exertion is not one whit abated, nay 
rather, that he must now toil longer and 
more intensely than ever he did, or 
submit to be thrown out of the race 
altogether. Mr. Burton frequently 
recurs to this feature in our social con- 
dition, but as it occurs to us, he rather 
impresses his readers with its existence, 
than accounts for it; but we will let 
hitn speak for himself :— 


* But to this onward progress of produc- 
tive energy, there is, as we already said, a 
condition attached. He who would securely 
enjoy its advantages, must keep up with it, 
or he will be left behind in desolation and 
misery. Where nothing is produced, and men 
live on what they find upon the earth, the 
most indolent may secure something; but 
when the slothful man appears in active in- 
dustrial life, he finds everything appropriated ; 
all things have been created by the produc- 
tive powers of man, and all are retained by 
the producers, or those whom the complex 
social institutions of society invest with some 
peculiar claim to their enjoyment. The far- 
ther the community has made industrial pro- 
gress from the original unproductive habits 
of the savage, the more does it tax the ener- 
gies of each individual member, and the less 
will any one, who is afflicted with the origi- 
nal indolence of the barbarian, be able to cope 
with its demands, or find himself a place 
within its privileged arena. A Hindoo must 
practice more productive industry than a New 
Hollander; a Chinese must practice more 
than a Hindoo; a Parisian must practice 
more than a Chinese; and, generally speak- 
ing, the inhabitant of London exercises more 
skill and untiring industry, and requires to 
exercise it, in gaining his daily bread, than 
the inhabitant of any other spot throughout 
the world.” 


Mr. Heron likewise adverts to the 
same subject, and undertakes to ac- 
count for it. We are not quite cer. 


tain that he has rightly apprehended 
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the difficulty, but as he quotes the pas- 
sage which we have just taken from 
Mr. Burton, we presume he means to 
advert to the same feature in our social 
condition :— 


“Now it has often excited surprise that 
with the advance of nations in wealth, liber- 
ty, and general prosperity, which compose 
our modern civilisation, poverty at the same 
time increases [this we submit is plainly 
erroneous], and able-bodied men are unable 
to support themselves by their labour. The 
principal reasons for this are to be found in 
the greater amount of labour required, ac- 
cording as the society advances in civilisa- 
tion. Labour increases in intensity with the 
progress of society [the cause of this is the 
difficulty to be accounted for it} ; the 
amount of labour which in an imperfectly 
organised and thinly inhabited community, 
would be sufficient to maintain a person in 
tolerable comfort, will, in a more advanced 
community, scarcely keep him from starva- 
tion. This principle has been well exempli- 
fied by Mr. Burton, in his ‘ Political and 
Social Economy.’ ” 


same 


Mr. Heron then proceeds to give the 
extract which we have already taken 
from Mr. Burton's book, and seems to 
think that he has sufficiently explained 
the difficulty by simply restating it. 


Now without professing to be com- 
petent to undertake the solution of this 
problem ourselves, we would submit 


the following suggestions to those 
whose opportunities are more favour- 
able for prosecuting such investigations. 

The difficulty to be encountered is, 
not why so many persons are still un- 
employed—this Mr. Burton has fully 
accounted for; he rightly ascribes it to 
the imperfect education and imperfect 
industrial habits of those unhappy per- 
sons, which unfits them for taking any 
part in the great work of production 
which is going on around them. But 
the difficulty noticed by Mr. Burton, 
and which we believe it was Mr. 
Heron's intention also to allude to is, 
why those who are qualified to get 
work, and who succeed in procuring it, 
are obliged to toil harder than the la- 
bouring.classes ever did before to earn 
their daily wages; those wages are 
higher than ever they were; they afford 
the 1 labourer a greé iter command over 
the comforts of life, but he must work 
harder than ever he did to secure them, 
or submit to be thrown out of the race 
altogether. It is the same difficulty 
which is noticed by Mr. Mill when he 
says, “ Hitherto it is questionable whe- 
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ther all the mechanical inventions yet 
made have lightened the day’s toil of 
any human being.” 

Now it occurs to us that somewhat 
of this may be accounted for by the 
tendency of large capitalists to supplant 
or to absorb the smaller ones in a na- 
tion’s progress to wealth; the lines of 
demarcation become then more distinct 
and more remote between the wealthy 
employer and the workman. The large 
factories of the city have abolished the 
domestic manufacture of the country. 
The great engrosser of land, *‘ adding 
field to field until there be no room,” 
has exterminated the small farmer and 
yeoman of England. At the time of 
the Revolution, according to Mr. Ma- 
caulay, the yeomanry of ‘England and 
their families constituted one-seventh 
of the population ; they derived their 
subsistence from their own properties, 
which they cultivated with their own 
hands ; their average income, being 
made up of rent, profit, and wages 
amounted to about £70 a year (the 
value of money at that period bei ing, 
however, much higher than now), and 
they are described by Mr. Macaulay 
as “an eminently manly and true- 
hearted race,” who persisted in * re- 
garding popery and arbitrary power 
with unmitigated hostility.” How fares 
it now with the small shopkee per of 
the town. He had, or perhaps he still 
retains, a little capital, but what does 
it avail him? Superintended by himself, 
and by his wife and daughters, it afford- 
eda happy, peaceful, honest livelihood 
to a united family. But his shop is 
now vacant ; he is crushed by the com- 
petition of the all-engrossing mart; 
there is no mode of investment in 
which his petty capital, deprived of his 
own superintendence, can yield him the 
means of support. He may, perhaps, 
get some ot his family situations at 
small salaries in the great establish- 
ment which has overwhelmed him, and 
then transport himself and his capital 
to some younger country, where wealth 
is not yet so concentrated. Now the 
workmen who are engaged by small 
employers, and who are obliged to put 
their hands to everything in the course 
of the day, working along with their 
masters, who are not very muc h re- 
moved from them in station, const: antly 
shifting from one occupation to an- 
other, “will fall into a dawdling, easy- 
going, gossiping habit, that will ena- 
ble them to get through their day’s 
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work without encountering any great 
degree of toil. Add to this more espe- 
cially, that the accumulation of wealth 
is not the object, does not become the 
tone of society, until an advanced 
stage of its progress. Every man 
is satisfied if he can continue pretty 
much as he is, and rear his children 
after the same fashion in which he 
was himself brought up. But when 
the work production falls into the 
hands of great capitalists —when 
quickness of return, and not the rate 
of profit, becomes the' great object— 
when, above all, the accun 
wealth becomes the ereat object of de- 
sire, then mus ry Oecupation be so 
distributed tha 
lost by a single workman from ear ly 
dawn to dark night ; not sie then but 
the most strenuous and most continu- 
ous exertion will satisfy the require- 
ments of the employer; the workman 
who will not contribute this must 
be cast aside altogether. He ‘will, 
indeed, be remunerated for his labour, 
amply, abundantly, in money. Every 
stimulus to exertion will be held 
out to him, and, while his frame 
lasts, he will get wages such as work- 
man never got before; he will have 
more to expend on stimulants to re- 
vive his exhausted nature, than his 
forefathers expended on the neces- 
saries of life ; but it is on the condition 
we have stated, a condition which the 
energy and determination of our Anglo- 
Saxon race makes them ready enough 
to fulfil-_that of incessant exertion. In 
this way, as it appears to us, the accu- 
mulation of large capitals and the abo- 
lition of smaller capitalists, has in some 
degree occasioned that peculiar phase 
of society which now presents itself— 
that a workman can earn nothing unless 
he works intensely hard, but that by 
doing so he will earn very much more 
than ever he did before. 

That the change which has thus 
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taken place from the employment of 


small capitals to large ones, is favour- 
able to the increase of national wealth 
in all branches of trade, commerce, and 
manufacture, we believe, cannot admit 
of question. Whether the change has 
been equally favourable to agriculture 
we strongly doubt. There are few 
improveme nts which can be adopted 
on a large farm, that would not be 
proportionally beneficial on a small 
one; and if the small farmer be con- 
verted into a proprietor or yeoman, or 


iutlation of 


if he obtain an interest in his land 
nearly equivalent to such a tenure, we 
conceive that the agriculture of the 
country is much more likely to be ad- 
vanced than under any sy stem of large 
farming. ‘The devotion to his pursuit 
which such an interest in the land has 
always developed among civilised na- 
tions does more than compensate for 
any advantages which the large farmer 
may enjoy in the cultivation of his 
land. If any of our readers happen 
never to have considered this subject 
in this light, we would refer them to 
the numerous examples adduced by 
Mr. Mill in his treatise on Political 
Economy—examples drawn from Flan- 
ders, No way, Switzerland, Germany, 
L ome irdy, France, Guernsey, and 
other countrie *s — examples of un- 
equalled pro sperity under a system of 
peasant proprietorship, attested by 
every traveller who has visited the 
countries alluded to. 

We, however, feel bound to say, that 
a people may be so backward in civilis- 
ation, that it would be perilous to ven- 
ture on this exper riment. We greatly 
fear that our own countrymen are not 
yet prepared for the reception of such 
a measure: we by no means see that 
the lands are the best cultivated where 
the farmers have the best interests in 
them—there must be a certain amount 
of knowledge and industry first sub- 
sisting among the people, before they 
can be trusted with the lands in fee; 
but when possessed of these qualities, 
we know of no way in which they can 
be more fully called into action, than 
by the system of peasant -proprietor- 
ship, that system which produced 
‘*the emine ntly manly and true-heart- 
ed race,” the yeomanry of England. 

And while we are on the subject of 
small proprietorships, it is impossible 
to avoid noticing a most forcible illus- 
tration of its advantages, which was 
submitted to the Statistical Society of 
London, in a paper read in the April 
of last year by Mr. John Barton. 
The subject of the paper was the in- 
fluence of the subdivision of the soil 
on the moral and physical well-being 
of the people of England and Wales; 
and its object was to shew that crime 
diminishes as small proprietorships in- 
crease. That crime is least in West- 
moreland and North Wales, where 
more than one-half of the farmers em- 
ploy no labourers at all, but carry on 
the business of cultivation merely with 
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their own hands and that of their chil- 
dren; and that, as this state of things 
lessens, crime augments. We certainly 
were quite prepared to believe that the 
possession of property served to re- 
strain men from the commission of 
crime ; but until we read this paper we 
could not have supposed that this 
principle would have found such uni- 
versal confirmation in the statistics of 
every county of England. Mr. Barton 
divides, the counties into the agricul- 


Number of Labourers to each Occupier. 


2 or less. 

2 to 3. 

8 to 5. 

5 to 7. 
More than 7. 


But admitting this great accumula- 
tion of capital to be favourable to the 
increase of national wealth, as it un- 
——- is, in every branch of pro- 

uction, with the one exception, as we 
conceive, of agriculture—it yet may 
well be asked, to what does this per- 

tual struggle after wealth tend? Is 
it favourable to national character, or 
to national happiness? It would, of 
course, be absurd to strive against this, 
which is the engrossing passion of Eng- 
land at the present day, at least of the 
most numerous classes, the manufac- 
turing and trading interests. But let 
us glance for one moment at the 
motives which lead to it, and at its 
results. The workman, of course, la- 
bours for his daily bread. As we have 
seen, he cannot work less strenuously 
than he does; if he were to do so, he 
would not be employed at all. But of 
the upper classes of producers, the vast 
majority of them are influenced, in a 

eat measure, by the wretched ambi- 
tion of becoming richer than their 
neighbours, coupled with the dread of 
ennui, and of the fearful listlessness 
which is the necessary consequence of 
there being but one pursuit of which 
they are capable. The passion for 
money-making, like every other high 
excitement, engrosses the whole mind, 
to the exclusion of all other pursuits. 
It will be among the triumphs of edu- 
cation, when it becomes generally dif- 
fused, that it will withdraw our race 
from this eternal pursuit for gain, by 
supplying them with other and nobler 
objects on which to exercise their facul- 
ties—that we may become poorer, and 
wiser, and happier men. ‘The follow- 
ing observations of Mr. Burton are 
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tural and the manufacturing—we will 
advert only to the former. These he 
divides into five classes, according to 
the proportion borne by the number 
of labourers to the occupiers; he then 
compares, in each class, the average 
number of commitments in five years, 
with the amount of the population ; 
and he finds that, in every case, the 
number of commitments rises regularly 
and progressively with the size of the 
farms. Thus— 


Number of Commitments in each 100,000, 
eee 87. 
104. 
117. 
142. 
184. 


deserving of the utmost consideration. 
They are most true and most philoso- 
phical. Our space will, unfortunately, 
only allow of our giving a short extract 
from a portion of his treatise, which 
we would gladly quote at length, if it 
were practicable :— 


“Tt would be a far worse world than a 
good Deity has made it, if felicity increased 
proportionally with riches, and the occupant 
of the castle were as much happier than the 
oceupant of the cottage as his rooms. are 
more stately, his drapery and furniture more 
costly, and his viands more dainty. It is 
not by multiplying twopence by thirty that 
we can estimate the happiness of him who 
drinks claret over him who drinks beer. It 
is a trite saying, that the poor are as happy 
as the rich, and happier; but perhaps the 
reasons for holding this belief have not been 
often closely examined, and hence the ge- 
neral principle has been attacked as a vain 
sentiment, invented by the rich to appease 
the poor. But if we look at the main ele- 
ments of human felicity, we shall find that 
they are among the objects of moderate 
attainment. They consist in health, physical 
and mental—in food sufficient to satisfy 
hunger—in clothing sufficient to protect the 
body from the elements—and in that enjoy- 
ment of the domestic attachments which 
continues the existence of our species. The 
wealth of the richest man that ever lived 
will not add to the list a fifth element of 
enjoyment so large as any one of these. 
The next in greatness will be found in in- 
tellectual pursuits ; but this class of luxuries 
is unknown to those in whom a taste for 
them is not cultivated, and it rarely happens 
that where the love exists it is not gratified. 
It possesses, like the luxury of virtue, the 
rare faculty of ministering to its own de- 
mands; and it has the peculiarity of afford- 
ing a method in which the poor can enjoy 
the possessions of the rich without humi- 
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liation, for the passing study of pictures and 
statues gives them some advantage from 
their rich neighbour’s possessions without 
their picking the crumbs that drop from his 
table. 

““Where there are equal laws, and the 
labourer, without exhausting exertion, can 
house, clothe, and feed himself; can marry 
and bring up children; he thus satisfies to 
himself the main conditions of our imperfect 
human happiness. There are none of these 
truly rich endowments that have not in their 
very nature a counteracting quality in every 
effort to expand them. The appetite has 
its limits of enjoyment. .Its fastidiousness 
rises fully to a par with the art that indulges 
it; and he who makes a gradual progress 
onwards from the coarsest to the most ex- 
quisite food, certainly forfeits all relish for 
the simplicity he has deserted, but gains no 
new pleasure from the excitements which 
his appetite demands. The labourer sud- 
denly raised to affluence by some freak of 
fortune, often leaves irrecoverably behind 
him the true pleasures of the table.” 


We need but advert to one instance 
which has of late years called forth 
much diseussion,*and which painfully 
illustrates how direct is the antagonism 
between national wealth and national 
weal—we refer to the employment of 
women and children in factories, and 
to the measures which have been 
brought forward for limiting their 
hours of work. Now if we assume that 
these persons, whose hours of labour 
it is proposed thus to restrict, could 
work with the same interisity for 
the longer time as for the shorter, 
there can be no question but that a 
curtailment of their hours of labour 
must diminish their productiveness, 
and so far impair the national wealth ; 
but if we at the same time know 
that the prolongation of their la- 
bour is to the ruin of their domestic 
duties, their social enjoyments, and 
their human nature—that heart, mind, 
and body alike fail, and sink under the 
practice—surely it then becomes the 
duty of the legislature to interpose and 
to protect those who are incapable of 
determining for themselves, or of con- 
trolling the evil if they could appreciate 
its extent, and boldly to proclaim that 
no increase of national wealth shall 
ever be purchased at so fearful a price. 

We cannot refrain from laying before 
our readers an extract or two more 
from Mr. Burton’s book, which is im- 
mediately suggested to us by this sub- 
ject. They refer to the responsibilities 
of employers with regard to the moral 
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condition of their workmen and of so. 
ciety :— 


“ The capitalists of this country, especially 
the manufacturing capitalists, cannot be al- 
together acquitted of contributing to the 
disorganising elements which have produced 
the strikes and combinations, as well as the 
other evils of ignorance and prejudice, from 
which they and their workmen have severally 
suffered. Men cannot live to good purpose 
without the social affections of family and 
kindred, uniting their household civilisation 
with the external influence of the clergyman 
and the schoolmaster. When population 
grows by natural increase, without being in- 
fluenced by adventitious circumstances, these 
regulating influences naturally grow with it, 
and become sufficient for their purposes. 
The increase still preserves the family shape 
and consistency ; as the tree still consists of 
branches, leaves, and flowers, however great 
it grows. Even the clergy and the school- 
masters naturally increase with the gradual 
demands on their attention; though there 
should be no greater specific inducement to 
this increase than the mere habit of a people 
who have been accustomed to the services of 
a certain number of these spiritual and tem- 
poral teachers to each hundred of the popula- 
tion. 

“When a mass of human beings, almost 
as great as the population of a city, are sud- 
denly brought together by the temptation of 
lucrative employment, they do not naturally 
consist of families bringing to the new place 
of residence their home-sympathies, their 
family ties, and the gentle, but strong in- 
fluence exercised by these regulators over 
their conduct. They consist of the class of 
persons who are wanted for the occupation 
—men alone, or men with a certain propor- 
tion of women and of children, as the nature 
of the labour suggests. If the manufacturer 
think of nothing but wages and profits, ‘he 
cannot expect to gather round him a circle 
of moral, well-disposed, and agreeable neigh- 
bours; and if he suffer some inconveniences 
or graver evils from the state of society 
which he has himself been so instrumental 
in creating, he is not an object of deep com- 
passion. But other people also have been 
sufferers. The peace of the community at 
large has been often shaken, and large 
portions of society have been demoralised by 
these inconsiderate aggregations of people, 
suddenly cast free from the usual controls of 
the domestic and social connections; while 
they rear children, who, in a great measure, 
continue on to future generations the pecu- 
liarities of character thus created, and indeed 
are themselves subject to but few organising 
influences likely to counteract them. 

‘The man who has brought together such 
a multitude without any other object of con- 
sideration than the profit he is to derive from 
his own enterprise and capital, and their 
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labours, and who abandons them to all the 
temptations which human beings, destitute 
of their natural controlling influences, and 
brought together in great masses, are liable 
to, must be held to incur a very ; 
responsibility to the whole of his speci 
That it is a responsibility capable of 
legally exacted, would be a dangerous 
position. Laws cannot safely be made for 
such cases until after the mischief is done ; 
for prospective legislation, proce ding with- 
out a full experimental knowledge of the 
circumstances to which it is to be applied, is 
a very precarious operation. . . . « + 
“It must be admitted, however, that a 
late formidable example has how 
difficult it is to influence the cupidity of men 
in their haste to | " rich 
make them reflect 
their acquisitive oper 
large. We have alt 
social evils of the ' culation of 
1847 in connection with the pecuniary fluc- 
tuations occasioned by it. It wa 
evil of that mania, that it brought into ex- 
istence an army of men—powerful in bodily 
strength, but 
restrained by religious and social 
who had necessarily, f 
in large numbers, aln 
of a military body, 
The number of lal 
spring of 1847, in 
various lines of railway, 
have elsewhere had 
240,307. 
the late depression of trad 
society 
ginally brought together; and the 
destitution funds throughout the 
along with the riots which disturbed the 
peace of the community, were the indications 
of this partial disbanding of an army. Yet 
when we observe the utterly disorganised and 
chaotic nature of their amalgamation, their 
excesses and their mendicancy have been far 
less than might naturally have been ex- 
CE tS 
“ Believing that the time whe workin 
people will be effectively protected from the 
selfishness and recklessness of their employers 
will come when the employers, along with 
the rest of the community, are protected 
from the barbarism of the workmen—that 
that civilisation, or elucation, or whatever 
we may term the regenerating element, will 
leaven the whole mass—it should not be for- 
gotten in the meantime, that for whatever 
disorganising influences in the arrangements 
between employers and their workpeople are 
removable, the former—being the better 
educated of the two classes, 
opportunities for reflection and observation, 
and being able to make 
sacrifices—ought to be responsible.” 
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to the other volume whicii lies before 
us. 

Mr. Heron’s ‘*‘ Lectures on Taxa- 
tion,” although not free from error, 
which « little more consideration we 
are satisfied would have obviated, 
are creditable to himself and to 
the institution with which he is con- 
Che fair and practical spirit 
which pervades the whole is most com- 
mendable. Instead of claiming for his 
subject a& paramount imp riance, as 
might naturally have been expected 
from a young professor, he thus fairly 
states the place which it is entitled ‘ 


hold :— 


necteu, 


“OF « inderstand me in 


irse you will not 

of lectures as absolutely r 

mending anything to be done or any r 
i 


this cour 
to be m n our system of taxation. 
1 business of the political economis 


merely tl 
to state 


his conclu ions, 


principles and draw conclusions; but 
however true they may 
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uthorise him to add a sin 
That 
man, who has to consider 
lute j ce 
poses, the expediency also of these mes 
in relation to the existing interests and « 
its of society. The busin 
t is neither to recommend 
de, but to state princip! 
bsolute ly to neglect, but ne 
practicabl] 
guide in the conduct of human affairs 
legislator must consider not only economic 
principles, but also the political, the social, 
the moral principles, and those which are 
expedient at the present time.” 
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It would be very unfair to test this 
little work by the strict rules which 
would apply to a professed treatise on 
the subject. ‘The public sation consists 
of three lectures, which were delivered 
to public voluntary classes in the 
Queen's Co Galway. In lectures 
of this nature it would have been quite 
impossible for Mr. Heron to have dis- 
cussed his subject strictly scientifically. 
He was necessarily obliged to attract 
and to fasten the attention of his au- 
dience. This no lecturer could succeed 
in doing, if he were to commence with 
the enunciation of abstract principles, 
and to proceed with rigid scientific ac- 
curacy to trace their application through 
every minute ramification of the sub- 
ject. All that a lecturer, under such 
circumstances, can hope to ac complish 
is, to imp ress some strong leading views 
on his hearers. In almost 
views, so far as they are of 


lege, 


of his subject 
all these 
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an economical character, we fully con- 
cur with him. There are a few less 
essential points, chiefly iotepduedd by 
way of illustration, which it occurs to 
us Mr. Heron might reconsider with 
advantage. We w would more particu- 
larly refer him to the forty-fifth page, 
in which he speaks of the effect of the 
abolition of the duty on tea :— 


“‘ Supposing then,” says Mr. Heron, “ that 
the price of tea being lowered, consequent 
upon the abolition of the duty, the population 
of these islands continued te expend the same 
amount upon tea which they do now paying 
the tax, and that the price of tea did not 
vary materially in China, it is plain that 
nearly £5,000,000 additional (such being 


the amount of the duty), less the cost of 


transit, would be expe mded upon tea there. 
In order to pay for this, it would be necessary 
to send to China £5,000,000 in whatever 
manufactured goods they would take in ex- 
change. Now we must bear in mind, that these 
goods would be manufactured in addition to 
the quantity already required ; so that if this 
tax were abolished, not only would the price 
of a wholesome article of food be lowered, 
and the comforts of the labouring poor, and 
the productive powers of the country be 
thereby increased, but there would be also a 
new demand for the £5,000,000 of manu- 
factured articles; and this increase in the 
demand for manufactures would not only 
benefit the manufacturing population, but 
would also benefit ship-builders, labourers, 
carriers, and others engaged in the transit of 
goods tu the port of shipment, and the bro- 
kers and commercial agents employed there. 
Again, the greater part of this £5,000,000 
being distributed in wages amongst the peo- 
ple, they would to that extent be enabled to 
purchase, and would purchase better food ; 
so that the agricultural population would be 
ultimately benefitted, the value of agricul- 
tural labour increased, and the landlords re- 
ceive higher rents, for the interests of manu- 
facture and of agriculture are inseparable— 
united.” 


Now here is an interminable series 
of advantages ascribed to the abolition 
of the duty on tea, by a process of 
reasoning which, as we conceive, in- 
volves much misapprehension. W eonly 
wonder that our author stopped so 
soon ; for plainly, on the prince iple on 
which he set out, he might continue 
to expand the circle of advantages 
throughout all the foreign countries 
with ‘which England direetly or indi- 
rectly has any commercial intercourse. 
We apprehend that the eflvet of the 
abolition of the duty (supposing, as our 
author does, that we would ex pe ad the 


same amount on tea that we now do 
paying the t tax, and that the price did 
not vary in China) would be simply 
this : that we would have more tea and 
fewer soldiers, or colleges, or ministers 
of justice, or whatever else it is that 
the tax isnow expended on. Test the 
matter by an individual instance: a 
shoemaker produces a certain number 
of pairs of shoes annually—this is his 
income; with this he purchases his 
tea, pays his taxes, and soforth; if his 
taxes be remitted, he can buy so much 
more tea, no doubt, but he does not 
make more shoes than ever he did ; of 
course the fact of his exchanging his 
shoes for money before he buys his tea, 
or pays the tax collector, makes no 
change in the matter. Now, how can 
the process vary when applie <d to a na- 
tion, which is but a collection of indivi- 
duals. The income of a country is the 
annual produce of its land, its labour, 
and its capital; a certain portion of 
this, to the value of £5,000,000, is now 
expe nded in providing for some purposes 

of public defence, or education, or such 
like ; it is transferred from these pur- 
poses to providing an article of food 
for the people. Surely this transfer of 
£5,000,000 from one mode of expen- 
diture to another, can only affect the 
applics ution of the income of the coun- 
try—it can have nothing whatever to 
say to the amount; there may be 
changes created from one branch of 
trade to another, but the whole will 
result in this simple statement, that 
there is more tea by the value of 
£5,000,000 annually brought into the 
country, and distributed amongst its 
inhabitants. 

In one way, indeed, which Mr. 
Heron was not called upon by his sub- 
ject to advert to, the change might have 
the effect of incre asing the manufac- 
tures of the country. The soldiers, and 
schoolmasters, and such like persons, 
to whom the five millions’ worth of the 
annual produce of the country had 
hitherto been given, would be obliged 
to embark in some other occ upations, 
and many of them, no doubt, would 
find their way into the manufacturing 
employments of the country. This 
would, of course, increase the manu- 
factures of the country; and probably 
a portion, even of this increased manu- 
facture, would find its way to China 
to purchase an additional quantity of 
tea; a certain number of persons would 
be transferred from one kind of ocen- 
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ation to another; so much of the 
annual labour of the country would be 
converted from the production of ser- 
vices to the production of commodities, 
and which were best for the country 
would depend very much upon which 
were most needed at the time. But 
with this consideration, as we have said, 
our author was not concerned; we 
have merely adverted to it to guard 
against any misapprehension of our 
own meaning. 

Indeed, the error, which lies at the 
basis of Mr. Heron’s reasoning in the 
passage which we have quoted, breaks 
out more expressly i in the sixty-seventh 
page, when he is treating of the econo- 
mic evils of indirect taxation. He 
there says, that “the duties levied 
upon articles of consumption produced 
abroad, discourage the importation 
upon such goods, and prevent the pro- 
duction of home manufactures to be 
sent abroad in exchange.” Now the 


discouragement on the import: ition of 


foreign articles which we wish to use is 
undoubtedly an evil; but surely it is no 
additional evil that we are prevented 
from making goods to be sent abroad 
in exchange for them. What good 
does the manufacture of what we send 
abroad do us? None in the world, but 
as it procures us something in exchange 
which we wish to use. Prima facie, it 
is a loss; if we could get the foreign 
articles that we want gratuitously, as 
the nations of antiquity used to get 

their corn, without being obliged to 

giv e any product of our own for them, 
it would save us a vast deal of trouble. 

The nett income of a country, what it 
actually has to consume, has been well 
expressed by Dr. Longfield, as being 
its produce, minus its e xports, plus its 
imports. If a shoemaker is unable to 
drink French brandy, it is no aggra- 

vation of his misfortune, that he 
does not produce the number of shoes 
which he would be obliged to give four 
it. It was this same error, that of 
ascribing this two-fold benefit to 
foreign commerce, which we think led 
Mr. Heron astray in his reasoning on 
the repeal of the tea duty. 

The general scope, however, of Mr. 
Heron’s economical views, are unques- 
tionably accurate and just. His ad- 
vocacy ‘of the system of direct taxation, 
in preference to that complice ated and 
wasteful system which now prev ails, is 
well worthy of examination. He 
enters into the several objections which 
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have been urged against an income- 
tax, and displaces the greater number 
of them most efficiently. The objec- 
tion arising from the alleged disposi- 
tion to evade such a tax, he meets by 
reminding us that, in point of fact, 
there were no serious complaints on 
that head, during the many years in 
which it has been in force in England, 
and that it is not to be expec ted that 
truth and honesty would desert men 
in the payment of their tax: without 
which qualities they never could have 
realised the income on which such tax 
was imposed. We do not so fully 
feel the force of his answer to the 
second objection which he notices, 
that of the inquisitorial character 
of such a mode of taxation. We 
believe that this is the chief objec- 
tion to the tax, and the one which will 
operate the longest in making it dis. 
tasteful to the ‘people of these coun- 
tries. We entirely dissent from Mr. 
Heron when he tells us, that “if any 
one wishes to conceal the amount of 
his income, it is generally in order 
that he may live beyond it for some 
time, and in the end defraud his ere- 
ditors.” We believe that the most 
honorable and most upright men in the 
community are influenced by this feel- 

ing ; we believe that it is one that is 
common to the whole English people : 
itis a part of that hi bit of reserve, 
that desire for privacy, and dislike to 
be intruded on or brought before the 
nublic, which lies at the basis of the 
Seales character. Mr. Heron’s 
answer, however, to the objection, 
that tax-payers would be unwilling to 
pay so much money directly, is ‘well 
worthy of attention. ‘The reluctance 
to pay directly,” he says, ‘ appears to 
me one of the arguments in favour of 
the income-tax. The public would 
see with their eyes open the sums 
which they pay in taxation, and would 
insist on a proper application of the 
public monies.” We are convinced that 
there is much force in this argument. 

He then adverts to the c heaper rate at 
which the same amount of taxation 
would be levied, by the abolition of the 
coast-guard, excise officers, and so- 
forth, “the emancipation of the manu- 
facture of exciseable articles, and 
several other cireumstanees, which 

strongly recommend the adoption of 
the direct system of taxation. 

But Mr. Heron tells us in his preface 
that he purposes in these lectures to 
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give a digest of the principles of taxa. 
tion, as developed by modern jurists 
and economists. Now, although with 
the exceptions which we have men- 
tioned, we can safely recommend Mr. 
Heron’s economical views to our read- 
ers, we confess that when he drops the 
economist, and becomes the jurist, we 
are not so fully prepared to go along 
with him. Here, however, we dissent 
from him with diffidence; we feel, that 
we have no established principles to 
which we can appeal to test the accu- 
racy of our respective opinions. The 


study of jurisprudence, or rather of 


“the science of legislation”—for so it 
should be styled—is yet so imperfectly 
cultivated, that we cannot but think 
that our rising institutions, the Queen’s 
Colleges, were ill-advised in introduc. 
ing the study into the regular course 
of academical instruction. Indeed, 
we strongly doubt whether the philo- 
sophy of law and of legislation admits 
of being reduced to a science at all— 
whether it ever can be extended 
beyond those first principles of morals 
which are universally acknowledged in 
civilised countries. 

“Taxation,” for example, Mr. 
Heron tells us, ‘is the price paid for 
security.” Now we are by no means 
prepared to follow him in all the con- 
sequences which he derives from this 
assumed axiom; and if he means, as 
we understand him, that there should 
be no other purpose of taxation but 
security, we would be inclined to 
hesitate in admitting the soundness of 
his maxim. He thus applies it to the 
case of a tax on absentees :— 


“ At the same time, I do not propose that 
any tax should be laid upon absentees, for 
the purpose of compelling them to reside 
upon the spot whence they drew their in- 
come, Such a principle is merely a Russian 
one; and the only effect it could have, if 
enforced, would be to diminish the value of 
certain remote districts. Absentees, besides, 
are sufficiently punished by the necessary 
deterioration which ensues when agricultural 
property is not under the eye of the owner. 
However, there is a certain tax which absen- 
tees ought to pay, and for the following 
reasons :— 

“As There before stated, taxes are paid 
by the subjects of a government, as wages 
to the public servants, for the protection 
afforded by their services to their properties 
and liberties, and taxes should be paid in 
proportion to the individual's ability. There- 
fore, onc who derives an income from a 
country should, no matter where he resides, 
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contribute a just proportion to the taxation 
which pays for the public protection and 
security, without which that income could 
not be collected. At present, one who de- 
rives an income from England or Ireland, 
and resides in France, has his property still 
protected for him; but he escapes the taxa- 
tion, which he should have paid had he 
resiled at home. This is manifestly unjust. 
It would be considered monstrous if one de- 
riving a large income from a country, and 
resident in it, were exempt from its taxation. 
Is it not more unjust that one being out of 
the country, and not benefiting it by his ex- 
penditure, should not contribute to its public 
burthens? At present, under the indirect 
system of taxation, an absentee enriches a 
foreign country by his expenditure, while he 
wholly escapes the taxation of his own; but 
if a direct system of taxation were substi- 
tuted for the | present system, by being abroad 
he would be at least under a double set of 
taxes; and in any event it is at least just 
that a person deriving an income from a 
country should pay proportionably for the 
protection by which he is enabled to enjoy 
it.” 


Now it occurs to us that it is both 
expedient and just to impose a much 
larger tax upon absentees than Mr. 
Heron suggests, and upon very dif- 
ferent principles from those here 
laid down. Mr. Heron would only 
subject the Irish absentee landlord 
to the same amount of tax which 
he would have incurred by being a 
resident, and this solely on the princi- 
ple that as his property was secured to 
him by the State, he ought to pay for 
such security, whether he lived in the 
country or lived out of it. Now look to 
the nature of the injury which is done to 
the country by the Irish absentee. He 
transports the food of our people to a 
foreign country to pay him his rents. 
That land, which is limited in extent, 
and from which all must derive their 
support, may teem with abundance ; 
but his own countrymen—those for 
whose support it was provided by the 
Almighty—are not to participate in it. 
Some, indeed, may earn their bread by 
cultivating it—others may make a liveli- 
hood by carting it to the nes wrest sea 
port, and then bid adieu to it ; it is off, 
to be squandered by the devotee of plea- 
sure in the frivolities or dissipations of 
a foreign land. Now, without knowing 
anything of jurisprudence, on every 
principle of humanity, justice, religion, 
and policy, we would tax this man—tax 
him most heavily —tax him avowedly on 
the principle of securing for the coun- 
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try a great proportion of that food 
which, in our conscience, we believe 
belongs to the people of the land, and 
not to him. The people are bound to 
work for their share of it, but they are 
entitled to get it on such condition. 
Landed property isatrust ; atrust, not 
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extent, all must derive their support 
from it.” The State has a right to 
control, and it does control, the do- 
minion of the owners of property as 
regards its Masedtane iter should it 
not equally control them in its use ? 
For these reasons, then, we dissent from 


merely in the religious sense in which 
health, and we alth, and all temporal 
endowments may be so regarded, but 
a trust which is cognizable by the State, 
and should be controlled by it. And 
why? Because, as has been well said 

Mr. Pim, in his work on the “ Con- 
dition of Ireland,” ‘while limited in 


Mr. Heron as to the principle of an 
Irish absentee tax. We conceive that 
this instance shows that there are other 
objects of taxation besides security. 
But we are unable to follow out the 
subjectany farther; the length to which 
this article has run prohibits our pro- 
longing it by a single line. 


PROMETHEUS.—-A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 
BY GOETHE, 


(This fine fragment is written by Goéthe in the irregular, unrhymed metre, 
which the genius of the German language enabled him to adopt with remarkable 
success in this and other poems, but to echo which, in our less ple astic language, 
is nearly, if not altogether, impossible. In ‘the following version every effort 


has been made to follow Gosthe’s rhythm, where it was possible, and to present 
the best equivalent where it was not, preserving, at the same time, the simplicity 


and concise energy of the original, whic h has all the effect of e xquisitel) ‘ly chiselled 
sculpture standing against a crisp, clear sky. The state of mind in ‘which the 
poem took its rise is thus eens d by Goéthe himself in his Autobiography 
(Dichtung und Wahrhert, B. 15) :—“'The common burden of humanity, which 
we have all to bear, more or less, must be heaviest on those whose mental powers 
are the earliest and most widely unfolded. We may grow up under the shelter- 
ing care of parents and of kindred; we may lean on brethren and friends; we 
may be amused by acquaintances; we may be made happy by those we love ; 
yet to this conclusion do we come at last—that man is turned back upon him- 
self. And it appears as if even the Divinity had chosen to place himself in such 
a relation to man, that he cannot always respond to man’s reverence, confidence, 
and love—at least, not in the moments of the greatest urgency. Often enough 
in my youth I have experienced that, in the moments of my uttermost need, a 
voice cried aloud to us, ‘ Physician, cure thyself!’ And how often was I not 
forced in bitterness of heart to sigh, ‘I must tread the wine- press ulone !’ When 
I looked around for some support to my self-dependence, I found that the 
securest foundation for it was my productive talent. For some years this never 
deserted me for an instant. What met my waking senses freque tly recurred 
to me by night in regular, connected dreams ; and as soon as I opened my eyes, 
either a new wondrous whole, or a part of what had already appeared, presented 
itself to them. I wanted nothing but an occasion that had some character in 
it, and I was ready. And now, when I thought over this gift of nature, and 
found that it belonged to me asa quite peculiar profession, and could neither be 
helped nor hindered by any foreign influence, I willingly sought to make it the 
ground or basis of my “whole existence. ‘This notion transformed itself’ into an 
image ; and I be thought me of the old mythological figure of Prometheus, who, 
severed from the gods, peopled a world from his workshop. I felt most distinctly 
that nothing considerable could be produced without self-isolation. Those 
things of mine, which had gained such applause, were children of loveliness. 
The fable of Prometheus had a living existence in me. I cut down 
the old Titanic garment to my own stature, and, without farther reflection, 


. . . 
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began to write a poem, in which is depicted the incongruous relation in which 
Prometheus stood to the new gods, inasmuch as he had formed men with his 
own hand, had animated them, with the aid of Minerva, and had founded a 
third dynasty. . . . In this strange composition appears, as Monologue, that 
poem which is become important in German poetry, as having furnished the occa- 
sion which led Lessing to declare his opposition to Jacobi on some weighty points of 
thought and feeling. But though, as it thus appeared, this poem may be made 
the subject of moral and religious discussion, yet does it properly belong to the 
province of poetry alone. . . . . . Milton’s ‘Satan’ has always the ad- 
vantage ofa subaltern position, inasmuch as his whole efforts are directed towards 
the destruction of the magnificent creature of a higher being. Prometheus, on 
the contrary, stands on a vantage-ground, from having the power to create and 
to model, in defiance of higher beings. It is a beautiful thought, too, and most 
consonant with poetry, to trace the creation of man, not to the highest rulers 
of the world, but to an intermediate being, who, however, as descendant of the 
elder dynasty, is majestic and important enough for such a work. And, indeed, 
the Greek mythology aflords exhaustless riches of divine and human symbols. 
The Titanic, gigantic, heaven-storming character, however, afforded no material 
for my vein of poetry. Rather did it suit me to depict that peaceful, plastic, and 
a resistance, which owns a superior power, but seeks to equal it.”— 
j °) 


T.N 
FIRST ACT. 


PROMETHEUS——MERCURY. 


PROMETHEUS. 
Tell them, I will not! 
Once and for all, I will not! Their will ’gainst mine! 
One against one, methinksyis equal match. 


MERCURY. 
This message to thy father Jove? thy mother ? 


PROMETHEUS. 
What father—mother ? 
Canst tell me whence thou comest ? 
I stood, when first I noted consciously 
My feet did stand—those hands of mine held out, 
When first I knew that I had hands to feel, 
And found my footsteps tended, watch’d by those 
Whom thou call’st father, mother. 


MERCURY. 
Found, too, all 
The needful aids of infancy to thee 
Were minister’d by them. 


PROMETHEUS. 
And therefore had they 
My infancy’s obedience—free to turn 
And twist the puny twig, now here, now there, 
With every shifting gust of their caprice. 

MERCURY. 

They shielded thee. 

PROMETHEUS. 
From what ? 
From perils which they feared. 
But did they guard the heart 
From serpent fangs that gnaw’d it inwardly ? 
Steel’d they this breast, to bid 
Defiance to the Titans? 
Hath not almighty Time, my lord and yours, 
Welded and forged me to the man I am? 
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MERCURY. 
Oh, miserable man! ‘This to thy gods, 
The Infinite ? 

PROMETUEUS. 
My gods? No god am I, 
Yet can my spirit soar as high as theirs. 
You infinite ? almighty ? 
What can you do? Can you into my hand 
Toss me the huge expanse of earth and sky ? 
Have you the power to part me from myself? 
Have you the power to dilate my being, 
And stretch its compass out into a world? 


MERCURY. 
Remember Fate ! 
PROMETHEUS. 
Dost thou its power acknowledge? So do I. 
Away, I serve not vassals! [Exit Mercury. 
(Turning to his statues, which are distributed up and down throughout the grove.) 
A moment squander’d, ne'er to be retrieved ! 
Torn, and by fools, from your society, 
My children ! 
Whate’er it be that stirs within your breast, [Turning to the figure of a 
That breast should bound and leap to meet with mine ! girl.) 
The eye speaks even now! 
Oh, speak, dear lips—be voluble to me! 
Oh, to inspire you with the conscious sense 
Of what ye are! [Enter Evimetuxvs. 
EPIMETHEUS. 
Hermes has been complaining bitterly. 
PROMETHEUS. 
If thou hadst had no ear for his complaint, 
Without complaint had he gone trooping back. 
EPIMETHEUS. 
My brother, just is just ! 
This time the gods did proffer fair, methinks. 
They are content to leave Olympus’ heights, 
For thee to fix thy habitation there, 
And thence to rule the world! 


PROMETHEUS. 
To be their sentinel, and ward their heaven ? 
More fairly, much more fairly, proffer I. 
They wish to share with me, and I opine, 
That I have nothing I can share with them. 
That which I have, they cannot wrest from me, 
And what they have, that let themselves uphold. 
Here mine, here thine ; and so we stand apart. 
EPIMETHEUS. 
How much is thine, then ? 
PROMETHEUS. 
The sphere my energies have power to fill— 
Nought less, and nothing more! 
What right of sway have yonder stars o’er me, 
That they do gape at me ? 
EPIMETHEUS. 
Thou stand’st alone! 
Thy wayward spirit will not let thee know 
‘The bliss must needs ensue, if thou, thy gods, 
Thy kindred, earth, and universal heaven, 
Were link’d in one close-knit and conscious whole. 
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PROMETHEUS. 

All that I know! 

I prithee, brother dear, pursue thy bent, 

And leave me to myself. [Exit Epmerxevs. 
Here is my world, my all! 

Here do I feel myself! My every wish 

Clothes itself here in a corporeal form, 

My soul imparted to a thousand shapes, 

And centered wholly in my children dear. [Enter Minerva. 
Thou venturest, dear goddess? Venturest 

To visit thus thy father’s enemy ? 


MINERVA. 
My father I revere ; 
Prometheus, I love thee! 


PROMETHEUS. 
And to my soul thou art 
What he is to himself. Yea, from the first, 
an words have been celestial light to me ! 
Still while thou fed’st mine ear with thy discourse, 
’*T was as my soul held commune with herself, 
As though she found a tongue, and harmonies, 
Awaking to the magic of thy voice, 
Rang forth response in golden cadences ; 
Yea, ’twas as though a deity discoursed, 
The while [ dream’d ’twas only I that spake— 
And, dreamed I ’twas a deity that spake, 
Lo, ‘twas myself discoursed! And thus with thee 
And me, so one, so blended soul with soul, 
My love for thee burns everlastingly ! 


MINERVA, 
And I am everlastingly with thee. 


PROMETHEUS, 
As doth the mellow roseate shine 
Of.the departed sun 
Stream up behind yon dusky Caucasus, 
Steeping my spirit in delightful calm, 
Absent, yet with me everlastingly ; 
So have my powers gain’d strength with ev'ry breath 
That I inhaled of thy celestial air. 
And they presume, 
These haughty dwellers on Olympus, they, 
To school and lord it o’er my powers at will ? 
No; they are mine, and mine shall be their use. 
Not one step will I move, this way or that, 
No, though the chief of all the gods command ! 


MINERVA. 
These are the fantasies of power. 


PROMETHEUS. 
I, goddess, too, have phantasies, 
And power, as well as they ! 
Besides, hast thou not seen me oft and oft 
In self-elected bondage, bear the load 
They laid in solemn earnest on my back ? 
Day after day did I not moil and drudge, 
Doing the letter of their stern command ? 
And why? Because I thought 
They saw the Past, the Future, in the Present ; 
Because I deem’d their guidance, their behest, 
Was pure, primeval, and unselfish wisdom. 
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MINERVA. 
Thou wert content to serve, in order thus 
To make thee worthy of thy liberty. 


PROMETHEUS. 
Nor would I barter that 
To be the bird of thunder, 
And haughtily in servile talons clutch 
My master’s levin bolts. 


MINERVA, 
Thy hate’s unjust! 
Unto the gods, as lot, Duration fell, 
And Might, and Love, and Wisdom. 


PROMETHEUS, 
All these they have, 
Yes, but not they alone. I, too, endure 
As well as they. We are immortal all! 
Of my beginning memory have I none, 
No impulse or desire have I to end, 
Nor do I see the end. 
Therefore am I immortal, for I am! 
And Wisdom— [Leading Minerva round among the statues. 
Look on these brows! 
Hath not my finger stamp’d and moulded them ? 
And the strong heart within this bosom swells, 
To grapple with the dangers that besiege 
The children of my hand on every side. [ Stops before the statue of a 
And thou, Pandora, woman. | 
Sacred receptacle of every gift 
That is to be desired 
Beneath the spacious heaven, 
Upon the boundless earth, 
All that of throbbing joy e’er gladden’d me, 
Or in cool umbrage e’er 
With freshness laved my soul. 
Type of all soft and delicate desires, 
Which love for the bright sun, spring’s rapturous flush, 
The low, soft music of the murmuring sea, 
Have fed, and fann’d, and foster’d in my breast, 
Reflex of all that ever I have known 
Of pure celestial radiance, and the calm 
Delighted trances of a soul at peace— 
The all—all—my Pandora! 


MINERVA, 
Jove hath engaged to clothe them all with life, 
So thou accept the tenders that he makes. 


PROMETHEUS. 
*T was this alone that made me hesitate. 
But T should be a vassal—and, like all, 
Avow the sway of yonder Thunderer ! 
No! By their lifelessness though fettered now, 
Yet are they free, and I—I feel their freedom ! 


MINERVA, 

And they shall live ! 

To Fate, not to the gods, doth it belong 

To give the gift of life, or take away. 

Come, I will lead thee to the source of life, 
From which not Jove himself can bar us back. 
They shall live, and through thee ! 
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PROMETHEUS. 
Through thee, my goddess! 
To live, to feel that they are free, to live! 
Thy thanks shall be their boundless happiness ! 


eel 


SECOND ACT. 
UPON OLYMPUS, 


JUPITER—MERCURY. 


MERCURY. 
Oh, monstrous, Father Jupiter! High treason! 
Minerva, Sire, thy daughter, 
Aids and abets the rebel! 
The fount of life hath she 
Unseal’d and shown to him, 
And round him hath his court of loam, 
His world of potter's clay, 
With animation fired. 
Like us they move, ay, every one ; 
And round about him sport, and cry, 
As round about thee we. 
Thy thunderbolts, oh Jove! 


JUPITER. 

They are! And they shall be! 

And it is meet they should. 

O’er everything that is 

Beneath the spacious heaven, 

Upon the boundless earth, 

My sovereignty extends. 

This race of worms augments 

The number of my servants. Well for them, 
So they be led by my paternal hand ; 

Woe to them, should they thwart my royal arm! 


MERCURY. 
Father of all! Thou fountain of all goodness, 
That dost forgive to sinners their misdeeds, 

Be love to thee, and praise 

From all the earth and sky! 

Oh, send me to proclaim 

To this poor earth-born race, 

Thee, father, thee, thy goodness and thy power ! 


JUPITER. 

Not yet! 

In the first glow and new-felt flush of youth, 
Their souls conceit themselves as peers for gods. 
They will not hearken unto thee, till they 

Have need of thee. So leave them to their life ! 


MERCURY, 
As wise as gracious ! 


(Scene changes to a valley at the foot of Olympus.) 


PROMETHEUS, 
Look downwards, Jove, 
Upon my world! It lives! 
In mine own image have I moulded it— 
A race that may be like unto myself, 
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To suffer, weep, enjoy, and to rejoice ; 
And, like myself, unheeding all of thee ! 


[ The human race are seen scattered up and down the valley. Some are 
climbing trees and plucking fruit, some bathing in the river, some 
running races in the meadows; girls gather flowers and twine chaplets. 


{Enter to Prometuevs a man bearing a young tree, 
which he has pulled up by the roots. 


MAN, 
Here is the tree, as you desired. 


PROMETHEUS. 
How got’st it from the ground? 


MAN. 
With this sharp stone I sever'd it 
Close by the roots. 

PROMETHEUS. 
Off with the branches first ! 
Now thrust it down aslant into the ground, 
Then place this portion here across it—so ! 
Now bind them at the top! Now other two 
Behind these, and then one across the top. 
Next bring the branches downwards from above, 
Until they reach the ground; entwine them close, 
Then turt all round, and branches over these, 
And pile them thick, until that neither sun, 
Nor rain, nor wind, can penetrate within. 
Thou hast, my son, a shelter and a hut. 


MAN. 

Thanks, father, thanks—a thousand thanks! But say, 

Are all my brethren to have right to live 

Within my hut? 

PROMETHEUS. 

No! Thou hast built it, and it is thine own. 

Share it thou may’st with whomsoe’er thou wilt. 

Who would have huts must build them for themselves. [Z£xit. 
[Enter two men. 

FIRST MAN. 
Thou shalt not have a morsel of my goats, 
They are all mine ! 


SECOND MAN. 
How so? 


FIRST MAN. 

All yester day 

And night I scrambled o’er the mountain side, 

Caught them alive by dint of toil and sweat, 

Watch’d them till dawn, and here have penn’d them up 
With stones and branches. 


SECOND MAN. 
Give me only one! 
I caught one yesterday, and made it ready 
Upon the fire, and ate it with my brethren. 
To-day thou need’st but one ; 

We shall catch more to-morrow. 


FIRST MAN. 
Back from my goats, I say ! 


SECOND MAN. 

Not I! [First man tries to thrust him back. Tur 
SECOND MAN knocks him down, seizes 
one of the goats, and exit. 
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FIRST MAN, 
Outrage! Ah me, ah me! 


PROMETHEUS (entering). 
What is the matter? 





MAN. 
He’s stolen my goat! Blood trickles from my head. 
He dash’d me down against this stone. 













































PROMETHEUS. 
Take some of yonder lichen from the tree, 
And lay it on the wound ! 


MAN. 
So, father dear! 
The pain is gone ‘already. 

PROMETHEUS. 
Go, wash thee! 

MAN. 

And my goat ? 

PROMETHEUS. 


Leave him alone! 

If his hand be, my son, ’gainst every man, 
The hand of every man will be ’gainst him ! 
; . Brit man, and enter PANDorA. 






PROMETHEUS. 
What aileth thee, my daughter? Why thus moved ? 
PANDORA. 
My father! Ah, what I beheld, my father! 
What I have felt ! 
PROMETHEUS. 
Say on! 
PANDORA. 
Oh, my poor Mira! 


PROMETHEUS. 
What has befallen her ? 






PANDORA. 
Oh, feelings without name ! 

I saw her go into the forest brake, 
Where we are wont to pluck our garland flowers ; 
I followed her, and, oh! 

As trom the hill I came, 

I saw her in the vale beneath 

Lie stretch’d along the ground. 

It chanced, Arbar was in the wood. 

He clasp’d her close within his arms, 

He raised her from the dewy grass, 

And with her sank adown. 

Her lovely head fell back, 

He kiss’d it o’er and o’er, 

And hung upon her lips, as though 

He’d breathe his soul through hers. 

Grief fill’d my heart, and I 

Sprang forward with a scream. 

My scream brought life into her limbs ; 

Arbar withdrew ; she started to her feet, 

And ah! with eyes that seem’d to melt, 

She fell upon my neck. 

Her bosom beat as it would burst— 

Her cheeks were all on fire, 

Her lips were parch’d and dry, 

Her tears in torrents flow’d, 
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I felt her knees give way again— 

She would have fallen; I held 

Her up, oh! father dear ! 

She clasp’d me, and her kisses’ glow 
Along my veins diffused 

A thrill so strange, unknown till then, 
That all confused, in trouble and in tears, 
At last I left her, left the wood and field, 
To come to thee, my father ! 

Tell me, I pray, 

What is all this that shook her so, and me ? 


PROMETHEUS. 
Death ! 
PANDORA, 
What is that ? 
PROMETHEUS, 
My daughter, thou hast tasted many joys. 


PANDORA. 
Yea, thousands! And to thee I owe them all! 


PROMETHEUS, 
Pandora, child, thy breast 
Hath throbb’d to hail the onward-pacing sun, 
And silver footing of the wandering moon ; 
And in the kisses of thy playmates thou 
Hast felt the purest joy. 
PANDORA. 
A joy unspeakable, 
PROMETHEUS. 
What lifted in the dance 
Thy body lightly from the ground ? 
PANDORA. 
"Twas joy ! 
As every limb, thrill’d through by song and lute, 
In undulation moved, I seem’d to float 
Dissolved upon the tide of melody, 


PROMETHEUS, 
And all at last dissolves itself in sleep,— 
All—joy as well sorrow. 
Thou hast felt the scorching sun, 
The parching pang of thirst, 
The wearied knee’s distress, 
Hast wept a lamb that from thy flock hath stray’d, 
And how didst moan and tremble, when 
A thorn in yonder forest pierced thy heel, 
Before I cured thee ! 
PANDORA. 

Life’s joy and grief, my father, well I know, 
Have many shapes! 

PROMETHEUS. 
And in thy heart thou feelest, 
That there be many joys, 
And sorrows many thou hast never known. 

PANDORA. 

Oh yes! This heart 
Yearneth full oft, alas! with vague desires, 
As though it long’d to enclasp the universe. 

PROMETHEUS. 
There is a moment that makes perfect all, 
All we have dream’d, hoped, panted for, and fear’d. 
Pandora, that is death. 
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PANDORA, 


Death? 


PROMETHEUS. 
When shaken to thy spirit’s inmost depths, 
Thou feelest in one paroxysm all 
That joy or sorrow ever brought thy soul, 
When thy heart heaves, an ocean tempest-toss’d, 
And seeks to find a wild relief in tears, 
Whenever hotlier burns its glow, and all 
Reverberates against it, quakes and reels, 
And to thyself thou seem’st to swoon away, 
And sinkest down, and everything around 
Fades and evanishes in night, and thou, 
In one keen throe of wilder’d ecstacy, 
Dost hold an universe within thine arms, 
Then dies the merely human. 

PANDORA (clasping him round the neck). 

Oh, father, let us die! 


PROMETHEUS. 

Not yet, not yet! 
PANDORA. 

And after death ? 

PROMETHEUS. 
When all—desire, and joy, and pain—hath been 
Dissolved in stormy rapture, and awhile 
Sleeps, to awake refresh’d, a joyful sleep, 
Then in immortal youth thou livest again, 
Anew to fear, to hope, and to desire ? 


THIRD ACT. 


PROMETHEUS (in his worhshop). 
Curtain thy heavens, thou Jove, with clouds and mist, 
And, like a boy that moweth thistles down, 
Unloose thy spleen on oaks and mountain-tops ; 
Yet canst thou not deprive me of my earth, 
Nor of my hut, the which thou didst not build, 
Nor of my hearth, whose little cheerful flame 
Thou enviest me! 


I know not aught within the universe 

More slight, more pitiful than you, ye gods! 

Who nurse your majesty with scant supplies 

Of offerings wrung from fear, and mutter’d pray’rs, 

And needs must starve, wer’t not that babes and beggars 
Are hope-besotted fools ! 


When I was yet a child, and knew not whence 
My being came, nor where to turn its powers, 
Up to the sun I bent my wilder’d eye, 

As though above, within its glorious orb, 
There dwelt an ear to listen to my plaint, 

A heart, like mine, to pity the oppress’d. 


Who gave me succour 

Against the Titans, insolent and fierce ? 

Who rescued me from death—from slavery ? 
Thou, thou, my soul, burning with hallow’d fire, 
Thou hast thyself alone achieved it all! 
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Yet didst thou, in thy young simplicity, 
Glow with miscuided thanktulness to him, 
‘That slumbers on in idlesse there above! 


I reverence thee ? 
Wherefore? Hast thou ever 


Lighten’d the sorrows of the heavy laden ? 
Thou ever stretch’d thy hand to still the tears 


Of the perplex’d in spirit ? 
Was it not 


Almighty Time, and ever-during Fate, 
My lords and thine, that shap’d and fashion’d me 


Into the man I am ? 


Belike it was thy dream, 


That I should hate life—fly to woods and wilds, 
For that the blossoms of my brooding thought 
Did not all ripen into goodly flowers ! 


Here do I sit, and mould 
Men after mine own image,— 


A race that may be like unto myself, 
To suffer, weep, to enjoy, and to rejoice, 
And, like myself, unheeding all of thee! 


MAURICE TIERNAY, THE 


SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 


“TRE 


Oor voyage was very uneventful, but 
not without anxiety, since, to avoid the 
English cruisers and the Channel-fleet, 
we were obliged to hold a southerly 
course for several days, making a great 
circuit before we could venture to bear 
up for the place of our destination. 
The weather alternated between light 
winds and a dead calm, which usually 
“ame on every day at noon, and lasted 
till about sunset. As to me, there was 
an unceasing novelty in everything 
about a ship; her mechanism, her 
discipline, her progress, furnished 
abundant occupation for all my 
thoughts, and I never wearied of ac- 
quiring knowledge of a theme so deep- 
ly interesting. My intercourse with 
the naval oflicers, too, impressed me 
strongly in their favour, in compari- 
son with their comrades of the land 
service. In the former case, all was 
zeal, activity, and watchfulness. The 
look-out never slumbered at his post; 
and an unceasing anxiety to promote 
the success of the expedition, manifest- 


BAY OF 


RATHFRAN,” 


ed itself in all their words and actions. 
This, of course, was all to be expected 
in the discharge of the duties peculiar- 
ly their own; but I also looked for 
something which should denote prepa- 
ration and forethought in the others; 
yet nothing of the kind was to be seen. 
The expedition was never discussed 
even as table-talk; and for anything 
that fell from the party in conversa- 
tion, it would have been impossible to 
say if our destination were China or 
Ireland. Not a book nor a map, not 
a pamphlet nor a paper that bore upon 
the country whose destinies were about 
to be committed to us, ever appeared 
on the tables. A vague and listless 
doubt how long the voyage might last 
was the extent of interest any one con- 
descended to exhibit ; but as to what 
yas to follow after—what new chapter 
of events should open when this first 
had closed, none vouchsafed to in- 
quire. 
Even to this hour I am puzzled 
whether to attribute this strange con- 
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duct to the careless levity of national 
character, or to a studied and well 
‘‘ got up” affectation. In all probabi- 
lity both influences were at work ; 
while a third, not less powerful, assist- 
ed them—this was the gross ignorance 
and shameless falsehood of many of the 
Trish leaders of the expedition, whose 
boastful and absurd histories ended by 
disgusting every one. To listen to 
them, Ireland was not only unanimous 
in her desire for separation, but Eng- 
land was perfectly powerless to: pre- 
vent it, and the only difficulty was, to 
determine the future fortune of the 
liberated land, when once her freedom 
had been proclaimed. Among the 
projects discussed at the time, I well 
remember one which was often gravely 
talked over, and the utter absurdity 
of which certainly struck none amongst 
us. This was no less than the inten- 
tion of demanding the West India 
Islands from England, as an indemnity 
for the past woes and bygone misgo- 
vernment of Ireland. If this seem 
barely credible now, I can only repeat 
my faithful assurance of the fact, and 
I believe that some of the memoirs of 
the time will confirm my assertion. 

The French officers listened to these 
and similar speculations with utter in- 
difference ; probably to many of them 
the geographical question was a diffi- 
culty that stopped any further inquiry, 
while others felt no further interest 
than what a campaign promised. All 
the enthusiasticnarratives, then, of high 
rewards and splendid trophies that 
awaited us, fell upon inattentive ears, 
and at last the word Ireland ceased to 
be heard amongst us. Play of various 
kinds occupied us when not engaged 
on duty. There was little discipline 
maintained on board, and none of that 
strictness which is the habitual rule of 
a ship-of-war. ‘The lights were suffer- 
ed to burn during the greater part of 
the night in the cabins; gambling 
went on usually till daybreak ; and the 
quarter-deck, that most reverential of 
spots to every sailor-mind, was often 
covered by lounging groups, who 
smoked, chatted, or played at chess, 
in all the cool apathy of men indifferent 
to its claim for respect. 

Now and then, the appearance of a 
strange sail afar off, or some dim ob- 
ject in the horizon, would create a 
momentary degree of excitement and 
anxiety; but when the “look-out” 
from the mast-head had proclaimed her 


a ‘schooner from Brest,” or a ** Spa- 
nish fruit-vessel,” the sense of danger 
passed away at once, and none ever re- 
verted to the subject of a peril then 
suggested. 

With General Humbert I usually 
passed the greater part of each fore- 
noon, a distinction, I must confess, 
I owed to my skill as a chess-player, a 
game of which he was particularly 
fond, and in which I had attained no 
small proficiency. I was too young 
and too unpractised in the world to 
make my skill subordinate to my 
chief’s, and beat him at every game 
with as little compunction as though he 
were only my equal, till, at last, vex- 
ed at his want of success, and tired of 
a contest that offered no vicissitude 
of fortune, he would frequently cease 
playing, to chat over the events of the 
time, and the chances of the expedi- 
tion. 

It was with no slight mixture of 
surprise and dismay, that I now de- 
tected his utter despair of all success, 
and that he regarded the whole as a 
complete forlorn-hope. He had mere- 
ly taken the command to involve the 
French Government in the cause, and 
so to compromise the national charac- 
ter that all retreat would be impossible. 
«© We shall be all cut to pieces, or 
taken prisoners the day after we land,” 
was his constant exclamation, ‘and 
then, but not till then, will they think 
seriously in France of a suitable expe- 
dition.” There was no heroism, still 
less was there any affectation of reck- 
lessness, in this avowal. By nature, 
he was a rough, easy, good-tempered 
fellow, who liked his profession less 
for its rewards, than for its changeful 
scenes and moving incidents — his 
one predominating feeling being that 
France should give rule to the whole 
world, and the principles of her Re- 
volution be everywhere pre-eminent. 
To promote this consummation, the 
loss of an army was of little moment. 
Let the cause but triumph in the end, 
and the cost was not worth fretting 
about. 

Next to this sentiment was his ha- 
tred of England, and all that was 
English. Treachery, falsehood, pride, 
avarice, grasping covetousness, and 
unscrupulous aggression, were the 
characteristics by which he described 
the nation; and he made the little 
kriowledge he had gleaned from news- 
papers and intercourse, so subservient 
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to this theory, that I was an easy con- 
vert to his opinion ; so that, ere long, 
my compassion for the wrongs of Tre- 
land was associated with the most pro- 
found hatred of her oppressors. 

To be sure, I should have liked the 
notion, that we ourselves were to have 
some more active share in the libera- 
tion of Irishmen than the mere act of 
heralding another and more successful 
expedition ; but even in this thought 
there was romantic self-devotion, not 
unpleasing to the mind of a boy ; but, 
after all, I was the only one who felt 
it. 

The first sight of land to one on sea 
is always an event of uncommon inte- 
rest; but how greatly increased is the 
feeling, when that land is to be the 
scene ‘of a perilous exploit—the cradle 
of his ambition, or perhaps his grave 
All my speculations about the e ide 
tion—all my day-dreams of success, or 
my anxious hours of dark fore bodings 
—never brought the matter so palpably 
before me, as the dim outline of a dis- 
tant headland, which, I was told, was 
part of the Irish coast, 

This was on the 8th of August, but 
on the following day we stood farther 
out to sea again, and saw no more of 
it. The three succeeding ones we con- 
tinued to beat up slowly to ie north- 
‘ard, against a head wind and a heavy 
sea 3 but on the evening of the 2lst 
the sun went down in mellow splendour, 
and a light air from the south spring- 
ing up, the sailors pronounced a most 
favourable change of weather, a pro- 
phecy that a starry night and a calm 
sea soon confirmed, 

The morning of the 22nd 
splendidly—a gentle breeze from the 
sou'west slightly curled the blue waves, 
and filled the canvass of the three fri. 
gates, as in close order they sailed 
along under the tall cliffs of Treland, 
We were about three miles from the 
shore, on which now every telescope 
and alas ss was eagerly directed. As 
the light and fleeting clouds of early 
morning passed away, we could desery 
the outlines of the bold coas st, indented 
with many a bay and creek, while 
rocky promontories and grassy slopes 
succeeded each other in endless variety 
of contrast. Towns, or even villages 
we could see none—a few small wretch- 
ed-looking hovels were dotted over the 
hills, and here and there a thin wreath 
of blue smoke bespoke habitation, but, 
save these signs, 


broke 


there was an air of 


[Nov. 


loneliness and solitude which increased 
the solemn feelings of the scene. 

All these objects of interest, how- 
ever, soon gave way before another, to 
the contempl: ition of which every eye 
was turned. This was a small fishing- 
boat, which, with a low mast and rag- 
ged piece of canvass was seen sti unding 
boldly out for us; a red handkerchief 
was fastened to a stick in the stern, as 
if for a signal, and on our shortening 

sail, to admit of her overt: iking us, the 
ensign was lowered, as though in ac- 
knowledgment of our meaning. 

The boat was soon alongside, and 
we now perceived that her crew con- 
sisted of a man and a boy, the former 
of whom, a powerfully- built, loose 
fellow, of about five-and-forty, dressed 
in a light-blue frieze jacket and trow- 
sers, adroitly cauant at the cast of 
rope thrown out to him, and having 
made fast his skiff, elambered up the 
ship’s side at once, gaily, as though he 
were an old friend coming to welcome 
us. 

“Ts he a 
of the watch, 
Trish ofticers. 

‘© No; he’s only a fisherman, but he 
knows the coast perfectly, and says 
there is deep water within twenty fa- 
thoms of the shore.’ 

An animated conversation in Irish 
now ensued between the peasant and 
Captain Madgett, during which a won- 
dering and somewhat impatient group 
stood around, speedily increased by 
the presence of Gener: al Humbert him- 
self and his staff. 

* He tells me, General,” said Mad- 
gett, “that we are in the Bay of Kil- 
lala, a good and safe anchorage, and, 
during the southerly winds, the best 
on all “the coast.” 

*¢ What news has he from the shore?” 
asked Humbert, sharply, as if the care 
of the ship was a very secondary con- 
sideration. 

‘«* They have been expecting us with 
the greatest impatience, General ; he 
says the most intense anxiety for our 
coming is abroad.” 

‘*What of the people themselves ? 
Where are the national forces ? Have 
they any head quarters near this? Eh, 
what says he? What is that? Why does 
he laugh ?” asked Humbert, in impa- 
tient rapidity, as he watched the changes 
in the peasant’s face. 

“‘ Tle was laughing at the strange 
sound of a foreign language, so odd 


pilot 2?” asked the officer 
addressing one of the 
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and singular to his ears,” said Madgett ; 
but for all his readiness, a slight flush- 
ing of the cheek showed that he was ill 
at ease. 

«© Well, but what of the Irish forces ? 
Where are they ?” 

For some minutes the dialogue 
continued in an animated strain be- 
tween the two; the vehement tone 
and gestures of each bespeaking what 
sounded at least like altercation; and 
Madgett at last turned half angrily 
away, saying, ‘* The fellow is too igno- 
rant ; he actually knows nothing of what 
is passing before his eyes.” 

** Ts there no one a on board can 
speak this ‘ baragouinage,’” cried 
Humbert, in anger, 

‘Yes, General, I can interrogate 
him,” cried a young lad named Co- 
nolly, who had only joined us on the 
day before we sailed. 

And now as the youth addressed the 
fisherman in a few rapid sentences, the 
other answered as quickly, making a 
gesture with his hands that implied 
grief, or even despair. 

‘We can interpret that for our- 
selves,” broke in Humbert; “he is 
telling you that the game is up.” 

«* Exactly so, General; he says that 
the insurrection has been completely 
put down, that the Irish forces are 
scattered or disbanded, and all the 
leaders taken.” 

‘The fellow is just as likely to be 
an English spy,” said Madgett, in a 
whisper ; but Humbert’s gesture of im- 
patience showed how little trust he re- 
posed in the allegation. 

«* Ask him what English troops are 
quartered in this part of the country,” 
said the General. 

“A few militia, and two squa- 
drons of dragoons,” was the prompt 
reply. 

‘* No artillery?” 

*¢ None.” 

‘*Ts there any rumour of our coming 
abroad, or have the frigates been seen?” 
asked Humbert. 

*« They were seen last night from the 
church steeple of Killala, General,” 
said Conolly, translating, ‘but believed 
to be English.” 

**Come; that is the best news he 
has brought us yet,” said Humbert, 
laughing ; ‘‘ we shall at least surprise 


them « little. Ask him what men of 


rank or consequence live in the neigh- 
bourhood, and how are they aflected 
towards the expedition ?” 


A few words, and a low dry laugh, 
made all the peasant’s reply. 

“Eh, what says he?” asked Hum- 
bert. 

«« He says, sir, that, except a Pro- 
testant bishop, there’s nothing of the 
rank of gentry here.” 

««T suppose we need scarcely expect 
his blessing on our efforts,” said Hum- 
bert, with a hearty laugh. What is 
he saying now ?—what is he looking at?” 

‘‘ He says that we are now in the 
very best anchorage of the bay,” said 
Conolly, and that on the whole coast 
there’s not a safer spot.” 

A brief consultation now took place 
between the General and the naval offi- 
cers, and in a few seconds the word 
was given to take in all sail and an- 
chor. 

**I wish I could speak to that ho- 
nest fellow myself,” said Humbert, as 
he stood watching the fisherman, who 
with a peasant curiosity had now ap- 
proached the mast, and was passing 
his fingers across the blades of the cut- 
lasses, as they stood in the sword rack. 

‘‘Sharp enough for the English, 
eh?” cried Humbert in French, but 
with a gesture that seemed at once in- 
telligible. A dry nod of the head 
gave assent to the remark, 

‘If I understand him aright,” said 
Humbert, in a half whisper to Conolly, 
‘we are as little expected by our 
friends as by our enemies; and that 
there is little or no force in arms 
among the Irish.” 

“There are plenty ready to fight, 
he says, sir, but none accustomed to 
discipline.” 

A gesture, half contemptuous, was 
all Humbert’s reply, and he now turned 
away and walked the deck alone and 
in silence. Meanwhile the bustle and 
movements of the crew continued, and 
soon the great ships, stripped of their 
white sails, lay tranquilly at anchor in 
a sea without a ripple. 

“A boat is coming out from the 
shore, General,” whispered the lieu- 
tenant on duty. 

‘* Ask the fisherman if he knows 

it.” 
Conolly drew the peasant’s attention 
to the object, and the man, after look- 
ing steadily for a few seconds, became 
terribly agitated. 

* What is it, man—can't you tell 
who it is?” asked Conolly. 

But although so composed before, 
so ready with all his replies, he seemed 
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now totally unmanned—his frank and 
easy features being struck with the 
signs of palpable terror. At last, and 
with an effort that bespoke all his fears, 
he muttered—* ’Tis the King’s boat is 
coming, and ’tis the Collector’s on 
board of her!” 

*¢* Is that all?” cried Conolly, laugh- 
ing, as he translated the reply to the 
General. 

“*Won't you say that I’m a prisoner, 
sir; won't you te sil them that you took 
me ?™ said the fisherman, in an accent 
of fervent entreaty, for already his 
mind anticipated the casualty of a 
failure, and what might betide him 
afterwards; but no one now had any 
care for him or his fortunes—all was 
in preparation to conceal the national 
character of the ships. The marines 
were ordered below, and all others 
whose uniforms might betray their 
country, while the English colours 
floated from ev ery mast- head. 

General Humbert, with Serazin and 
two others, remained on the poop- 
deck, where they continued to walk, 
apparently devoid of any peculiar inte- 
rest or auxiety in the scene. Madgett 
alone betrayed agitation at this mo- 
ment: his pale face was paler than 
ever, and there seemed to me a kind 
of studious care in the way he cover- 
ed himself up with his cloak, so that 
not a vestige of his uniform could be 
seen. 

The boat now came close under our 
lee, and Conolly being ordered to 
challenge her in English, the Collector, 
standing up in the stern, touched his 
hat, and announced his rank. ‘The 
gangway-ladder was immediately low- 
ered, and three gentlemen ascended 
the ship’s side and walked aft to the 
poop. I was standing near the bulwark 
at the time, watching the scene with in- 
tense interest. As General Humbert 
stood a little in advance of the rest, 
the Collector, probably taking him for 
the captain, addressed him with some 
courteous expressions of welcome, and 
was proceeding to speak of the weather, 
when the General gently stopped him 
by asking if he spoke French. 

I shall never forget the terror of face 
that question evoked. At first, looking 
at his two companions, the Collector 
turned his eyes to the gaff, where the 
English flag was flying ; but still un- 
able to utter a word, he stood like one 
entranced. 

‘You have been 


Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. 


[ Nov. 
speak French, sir?” said Conolly, at a 
sign from the General. 

“ts No—v ery little—very badly—not 
at all; but isn’t this—am I not on 
board of ——” 

«¢ Can none of them speak French ?’ 
said Humbert, shor tly. 

** Yes, sir,” said a young man on the 

Collector’s right ; “Tecan make myself 
intelligible in that langu: age, although 
no great profic ient.’ 

‘* Who are you, monsieur?—are you 
a civilian?” asked Humbert. 

** Yes, sir. I am the son of the 
Bishop of Killala, and this young gen- 
tleman is my brother.’ 

‘* What is the amount of the force 
in this neighbourhood?” 

** You will pardon me, sir,” said the 
youth, “if I ask, first, who it is puts 
this question, and under what circum. 
stances I am expected to answer it ?” 

‘©All frank and open, sir,” said 
Humbert, good-humouredly,. I’m 
the General Humbert, commanding 
the advanced guard for the libe ration 
of Ireland—so much for your first 
question. As to your second one, I 
believe that if you have any concern 
fur yourself, or those be longing to you, 
you will find that nothing will serve 
your interest so much as truth and 
plain dealing.” 

& Fortunately, then, for me,” said 
the youth, laughing, “TI cannot betray 
my King’s cause, for I know nothing, 
nothing whatever, about the movement 
of troops. I seldom go ten miles from 
home, and have not been even at Bal- 
lina since last winter.’ 

«* Why so cautious about your in- 
formation, then, sir,” broke in Sera- 
zin, roughly, since you have none to 
give me 

**‘ Because I had some to receive, 
sir; and was curious to know where [ 
was standing,” said the young man, 
boldly. 

While these few sentences were 
being interchanged, Madgett had 
learned from the Collector, that, ex- 
cept a few companies of militia and 
fencibles, the country was totally un- 
provided with troops, but he also pick- 
ed up, that the people were so crest- 
fallen and subdued in courage from the 
late failure of the rebellion, that it was 
very doubtful whether our coming 
would arouse them to another effort. 
This information, particularly the latter 
part of , Madgett imparted to Hum- 


ert at once, and [ thought that by his 
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manner, and the eagerness with which 
he spoke, that he seemed to use all his 

owers to dissuade the General from a 

anding; at least I overheard him more 
than once say—** Had we been further 
north, sir r 

Humbert quickly stopped him by 
the words— 

«* And what prevents us, when we 
have landed, sir, in extending our line 
north'ard ?—the winds cannot surely 
master us, when we have our feet on 
the sward. Enough of. all this; let 
these gentlemen be placed in security, 
and none have access to them without 
my orders, Make signal for the com- 
manding-officers to come on board 
here. We've had too much of specu- 
lation ; a little action now will be more 
profitable. ’ 

“So, we are prisoners, it seems!” said 
the young man who spoke French, as 
he moved away with the others, who, 
far more depressed in spirit, hung their 
heads in silence, as they descended 
between decks. 

Scarcely was the signal for a council 
of war seen from the mast-head, when 
the different boats might be descried 
stretching across the bay with speed. 
And now all were assembled in General 
Humbert’s cabin, whose rank and sta- 
tion in the service entitled them to the 
honour of being consulted. 

To such of us as held inferior grade, 
the time passed tediously enough as 
we paced the deck, now turning from 
the aspect of the silent and seemingly 
uninhabited cliffs along shore, to listen 
if no sign betokened the breaking up 
of the council; nor were we without se- 
rious fears that the expedition would be 
abandoned altogether. ‘This suspicion 
originated with the Irish themselves, 
who, however confident of success, and 
boastful of their country’s resources 
before we sailed, now made no scruple 
of averring that everything was the ex- 
act reverse of what they had stated, for 
that the people were dispirited, the 
national forces disbanded, neither arms, 
money, nor organisation anywhere—in 
fact, that a more hopeless scheme could 
not be thought of than the attempt, 
and that its result could not fuil to be 
defeat and ruin to all concerned. 

Shall I own that the bleak and lonely 
aspect of the hills along shore, the 
dreary character of the landscape, the 
almost death-like stillness of the scene, 
aided these gloomy impressions, and 
made it seem as if we were about to 
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try our fortune on some desolate spot, 
without one look of encouragement, or 
one word of welcome to greet us. The 
sight of even an enemy's force would 
have been a relief to this solitude—the 
stir and movement of a rival army 
would have given spirit to our daring, 
and nerved our courage, but there was 
something inexpressibly sad in this 
unbroken monotony. 

A few tried to jest upon the idea of 
liberating a land that had no inhabi- 
tants—the emancipation of a country 
without people ; but even French flip- 
pancy failed to be witty on a theme 
so linked with all our hopes and fears, 
and at last a dreary silence fell upon 
all, and we walked the deck without 
speaking, waiting and watching for 
the result of that deliberation, which 
already had lasted above four mortal 
hours. 

Twice was the young man who spoke 
French summoned to the cabin, but, 
from the briefness of his stay, appa- 
rently with little profit; and now the 
day began to wane, and the tall cliffs 
threw their lengthened shadows over 
the still waters of the bay, and yet 
nothing was resolved on. ‘To the quiet 
and respectful silence of expectation, 
now succeeded a low and half subdued 
muttering of discontent ; groups of five 
or six together were seen along the 
deck, talking with eagerness and ani- 
mation, and it was easy to see that 
whatever prudential or cautious reasons 
dictated to the leaders, their arguments 
found little sympathy with the soldiers 
of the expedition. I almost began to 
fear that if a determination to aban- 
don the exploit were come to, a mu- 
tiny might break out, when my atten- 
tion was drawn off by an order to ac- 
company Colonel Charost on shore to 
‘*reconnoitre.” Thisat least looked like 
business, and I jumped into the smail 
boat with alacrity. 

With the speed of four oars stoutly 
plied, we skimmed along the calm sur- 
tace, and soon saw ourselves close in to 
the shore, Some little time was spent 
in looking for a good place to land; 
for although not the slightest air of 
wind was blowing, the long swell of 
the Atlantic broke upon the rocks with 
a noise like thunder. At last we shot 
into a little creek with a shelving 
gravelly beach, and completely con- 
cealed by the tall rocks on every side ; 

and now we sprang out, and stood upon 
Irish ground ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


A “ RECONNAISSANCE.” 


From the little creek where we land- 
ed, a small zig-zag path led up the sides 
of the cliff, the track by which the 
peasants carried the sea-weed which 
they gathered for manure, and up this 
we now slowly wended our way. 
Stopping for some time to gaze at the 
ample bay beneath us, the tall-masted 
frigates floating so majestically on its 


glassy surface—it was a scene of 


tranquil and picturesque beauty with 
which it would have been almost im- 
possible to associate the idea of war 
and invasion. In the lazy bunting 
that hung listlessly from peak and 
mast-head—in the cheerful voices of the 
sailors, heard afar off in the stillness—in 
the measured plash of the sea itself, 
and the fearless daring of the sea-gulls, 
as they soared slowly above our heads— 
there seemed something so suggestive 
of peace and tranquillity, i it struck us as 
profanation to disturb it. 

As we gained the top and looked 
around us, our astonishment became 
even greater. 
low hills, covered with tall ferns or 
heath, stretched away on every side ; 
not a house, nor a hovel, nor a liv- 
ing thing to be seen. Had the 
country bee *n one uninhabited since the 
Creation, it could not have presented 
an aspect of more thorough desolation ! 
No road-track, nor even a foot-path, 
led through the dreary waste before 
us, on which, to all seeming, the foot 
of man had never fallen. And as we 
stood for some moments, uncertain 
which way to turn, a sense of the ri- 
diculous suddenly burst upon the party, 


and we all broke into a hearty roar of 


laughter. 

“T little thought,” cried Charost, 
“that I should ever emulate ‘La Pe- 
rouse,’ but it strikes me that I am 
destined to become a great discoverer.” 

** How so, Colonel?” asked his Aid- 
de-camp. 

“Why, it is quite clear, that this 
same island is uninhabited; and if it 
be all like this, Town I'm scarcely sur- 
prised at it.” 

«Still, there must be a town not 
far off, and the residence of that bishop 
we heard of this morning.” 

A half ‘incredulous shrug of the 
shoulders was all his reply, as he saun-. 


A long succession of 


tered along with his hands behind his 
back, apparently lost in thought; while 
we, as if instinctively partaking of his 
gloom, followed him in total silence. 

«*Do you know, gentlemen, what 
I'm thinking of?” said he, stopping 
suddenly and facing about. “ My 
notion is, that the best thing to do 
here would be to plant our tricolor, 
proclaim the land a colony of France, 
and take to our boats again.” 

This speech, delivered with an air 
of great gravity, imposed upon us for 
an instant; but the moment after, the 
speaker breaking into a hearty laugh, 
we all joined him, as much amused by 
the strangeness of our situation, as by 
anything in his remark, 

‘*We never could bring our guns 
through a soil ‘like this, Colonel, 
said the Aid-de-camp, as he struck his 
heel into the soft and clayey surface. 

«If we could ever land them at all!” 
muttered he, half aloud; then added, 
“But for what object should we? 
Believe me, gentlemen, if we are to 
have a campaign here, bows and arrows 
are the true weapons.” 

*““Ah! what do I see yonder?” 
cried the Aid-de-camp; ‘are not those 
sheep feeding i in that little glen?” 

* Yes,” er ied I, anda man herding 
them too. See, the fellow has caught 
sight of us, and he’s off as fast as his 
legs can carry him.” And so was it, 
the man had no sooner seen us than 
he sprung to his feet and hurried 
down the mountain at full speed. 

Our first impulse was to follow and 
give him chase, and even without a 
word we all started off in pursuit ; but 
we, soon saw how fruitless would be 
the attempt, for, even independent of 
the start he had got of us, the peasant’s 
speed was more the an the ‘double of our 
own. 

**No matter,” said the Colonel, 
‘if we have lost the shepherd we have 
at least gained the sheep, and so I 
recommend you to secure mutton for 
dinner to-morrow.” 

With this piece of advice, down the 
hill he darted as hard as he could. 
Briolle, the Aid-de-camp, and myself 
following at our best pace. We were 
reckoning without our host, however; 
for the animals, after one stupid stare 
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at us, set off in a seamper that soon 
showed their mountain breeding, keep- 
ing all together like a pack of hounds, 
and really not very inferior in the 
speed they display ed. 

A little gorge led between the hills, 
and through this they rushed madly, 


and with a clatter like a char ge of 


cavalry. Excited by the chace, and 
emulous each to outrun the other, the 
Colonel threw off his chako, and Briolle 
his sword, in the ardour of pursuit. 
We now gained on them rapidly; and 
though, from a winding in the glen, 
they “had momentarily got out of sight, 
we knew that we were close upon 
them. I was about thirty paces in 
advance of my comrades, when, on 
turning an angle of the gorge, I found 
myself directly in front of a group of 
mud hovels, in front of which were 
standing about a dozen ragged, misera- 
ble looking men, armed ‘with pitch. 
forks and “seythes, while in the rear 
stood the sheep, blown and panting 
from the chase. 

I came to a dead stop; and although 
I would have given worlds to have had 
my comrades at my side, I never once 
looked back to see if they were com- 
ing ; but, putting a bold ‘face on the 
matter, called out the only few words 
I knew of Irish, ** Go de ‘ma ha tu.’ 

The peasants looked at each other ; 
and whether it was my accent, my 
impudence, or my strange dress and 
appearance, or all together, I cannot 
say, but after a few seconds’ pause 
they burst out into a roar of laughter, 
in the midst of which my two com- 
rades came up. 

‘* We saw the sheep feeding on the 
hills, yonder,” said I, recovering self- 
possession, ‘*and guessed that by giv- 
inz them chase, they ’d lead us to some 
inhabited spot. What is this place 
called 2?” 

‘*Shindrennin,” said a man who 
seemed to be the chief of the party ; 
“and, if I might make so bould, who 
ate you, yourselves ?” 

‘*¢ French officers; this is my Colo- 
nel,” said i pointing to Charost, who 

was wiping his forehead and face after 
his late exertion. 

The information, far from produce- 
ing the electrie effect of pleasure I 
had anticipated, was received with a 
coldness, almost amounting to fear, and 
they spoke eagerly together for some 
minutes in [rish. 

‘* Our allies evidently don’t like the 
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look of us,” said Charost, laughing ; 
‘and if the truth must be told, I own 
the disappointment is mutual.” 

**’Tis too late you come, sir,"’ said 
the peasant, addressing the Colonel, 
while he removed his hat, and assumed 
an air of respectful deference. ’ Tis 
all over with poor Ireland, this time.” 

* Tell him,” said Charost, to whom 
I translated the speech, “ that it's 
never too late to assert a good cause : 
that we have got arms for twenty 
thousand, if they have but hands and 
hearts to use them. ‘Tell him that a 
French army is now lying in that bay 
yonder, res ady and able to accomplish 
the independence of Ireland.” 

I delivered my speech as pompously 
as it was brieled to me; and, al. 
though I was listened to in silence, 
and respectfully, it was plain my words 
carried little ‘or no conviction with 
them. Not caring to waste more of 
our time in such discourse, I now in- 
quired about the country—in what 
directions lay the high ro: ids, and the 
relative situations of “the towns of Kil. 
lala, Castlebar, and Ballina, the only 
places of comparative importance in 
the neighbourhood. I next asked 
about the landing-places, and learned 
that a small fishing. harbour existed, 
not more than half a mile from the 
spot where we had landed, from which 
a little country road lay to the village 
of Palmerstown. As to the means ‘of 
transpor ting baggage, guns, and am- 
munition, there were few horses to be 
had, but with money we might get all 
we wanted; indeed, the peasants con- 
stantly referred to this means of suc- 
cess, even to asking ‘¢ what the French 
would give a man that was to join 
them?” If I did not translate the de- 
mand with fidelity to my colonel, it 

was really that a sense of shame pre- 
vented me. My whole heart was in 
the cause ; and I could not endure the 
thought of its being degraded in this 
way. It was growing duskish, and 
the Colonel proposed that the peasant 
should show us the way to the fishing- 
harbour he spoke of, w vhile some other 
of the party might go round to our 
boat, and direct them to follow us 
thither. The arrangement was soon 
made, and we all sauntered down to- 
wards the shore, chatting over the 
state of the country, and the chances 
of a successful rising. From the spe- 
cimen before me, I was not dis- 
posed to be over sanguine about the 
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peasantry. The man was evidently 
disaffected toward¢ England. He bore 
her neither good-will nor love; but his 
fears were greater than all else. He 
had never heard of anything but fail- 
ure in all attempts against her ; and 
he could not believe in any other re- 
sult. Even the aid and ‘alliance of 
France inspired no other feeling than 
djstrust ; for he said more ™ an once, 
«‘Sure what can harm yez? Haven't 
ye yer ships, be -yant, to ord yez away, 
if things goes bad 2” 

I was heartily glad that Colonel 
Charost knew so little English, that 
the greater part of the peasant’s con- 
versation was unintelligible to him, 
since, from the first, he had always 

oken of the expedition in terms of 
ienmepeens: and certainly what 
we were now to hear was not of a 
nature to controvert the prediction. 

In our ignorance as to the habits and 
modesof thought of the people, we were 
much surprised at the greater interest 
the peasant betrayed when asking us 
about France and her pr ospects, than 
when the conversation concerned his 
own country. It appeared as though, in 
the one case, distance gave grandeur and 
dimensions to all his conceptions, while 
familiarity with home scenes and na- 
tive politics had robbed them of all 
their illusions. He knew well that 
there were plenty of hardships, abun- 
dance of evils, to deplore in Ireland ; 
rents were high, taxes and tithes op- 
pressive, agents were severe, bailills 
were cruel; social wrongs he could 
discuss for hours, but of political woes, 
the only ones we could be expected to 
relieve or care for, he really knew no- 
thing. ‘Tis true,” he repeated, “that 
what my honor said was all right, Ire- 
land was badly treated,” and sO on; 
6 liberty was an elegant thing if a body 
had it,” and such like; but there ended 
his patriotism. 

Accustomed for many a day to the 
habits of a people where all were poli- 
ticians, where the rights of man, and 
the grand principles of equality and 
self-government were everlastingly un- 
der discussion, I was, I confess it, sorely 
disappointed at this worse than apathy. 

«* Will they fight ?—ask him that,” 
said Charost, to whom I had been 
conveying a rather rose-coloured ver- 
sion of my friend's talk. 

“Oh, be gorra! we'll fight sure 
enough!” said he, with a half-dogged 
scowl beneath his brows. 


Soldier of Fortune. [Nov. 


‘What nufber of them may we 
reckon on in the neighbourhood ?” re- 
peated the Colonel. 

"Tis mighty hard to say; many of 
the boys was gone over to bated 
for the harvest; some were aw: ay to 
the counties inland, others were work- 
ing on the roads; but if they knew, 
sure they’d be soon back again.” 

“s Might they calculate on a thousand 
stout, effve tive men?” asked Charost. 

‘Ay, twenty, if they were at 
home,” said the peasant, less a liar 
by intention than from the .vague and 
careless disregard of truth so common 
in all their own intercourse with each 
other. 

I must own that the degree of 
credit we reposed in the worthy man’s 
information was considerably influ- 
enced by the state of facts before us, 
inasmuch as that the ‘‘clegant, fine har- 
bour” he had so gloriously described— 
the beautiful road”—**the neat little 
quay” to land upon, and the other ad- 
vantages of the spot, all turned out 
to be most grievous disappointments. 
That the people were not of our own 
mind on these matters, was plain 
enough from the looks of astonishment 
our discontent provoked ; and now a 
lively discussion ensued on the relative 
merits of various bays, creeks, and in- 
lets along the coast, each of which, 
with some unpronounceable name or 
other, was seen to have a special ad- 
vocate in its favour, till at last the 
Colonel lost all patience, and jumping 
into the boat, ordered the men to 
push off for the frigate. 

Evidently out of temper at the non- 
success of his ‘¢reconnaiss ance,” and as 
little pleased with the country as the 
people, Charost did not speak a word 
as we rowed back to the ship. Our 

failure, as it happened, was of little 
moment, for another party, under the 
guidance of Madgett, had already 
discovered a good landing-place at 
the bottom of { the Bay of Rath fran, 
and arrangements were already in 
progress to disembark the troops at 
day-break. We also found that, dur- 
ing our absence, some of the ‘ chiefs” 
had come off from shore, one of whom, 
named Neal Kerrigan, was destined to 
attain considerable celebrity in the 
rebel army. He was a talkative, vul- 
gar, presumptuous fellow, who, with 
out any knowledge or experience 
whatever, took upon him to discuss 
military measures and strategy ¥ ith 
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all the assurance of an old com- 
mander. 

Singularly enough, Humbert suffer- 
ed this man to influence him in a great 
degree, and yielded opinion to him on 
points even where his own judgment 
was directly opposed to the advice he 
gave. 

If Kerrigan’s language and bearing 
were directly the reverse of soldierlike, 
his tawdry uniform of green and gold, 
with massive epaulettes and a profu- 
sion of lace, were no less absurd in 
our eyes, accustomed as we were to 
the almost puritan plainness of mili- 
tary costume. His rank, too, seemed 
as undefined as his information; for 
while he called himself ‘*General,” his 
companions as often addressed him by 
the title of “Captain.” Upon some 
points his counsels, indeed, alarmed 
and astonished us. 

“It was of no use whatever,” he 
said, “to attempt to discipline the 

easantry, or reduce them to anything 
ike habits of military obedience. Were 
the effort to be made, it would prove a 
total failure; for they would either 
grow disgusted with the restraint, and 
desert altogether, or so infect the other 
troops with their own habits of dis- 
order, that the whole force would be- 
come a mere rabble. Arm them well, 
let them have plenty of ammunition, 
and free liberty to use it in their own 
way and their own time, and we should 
soon see that they would prove a 
greater terror to the English than 


double the number of trained and dis. 
ciplined troops.” 

In some respects this view was 2 
correct one; but whether it was a wise 
counsel to have followed, subsequent 
events gave us ample cause to doubt. 

Kerrigan, however, had a specious, 
reckless, vo-a-head way with him that 
suited well the tone and temper of 
Humbert’s mind. He never Jooked 
too far into consequences, but trusted 
that the eventualities of the morrow 
would always suggest the best course 
for the day after; and this alone was 
so akin to our own General’s mode of 
proceeding, that he speedily won his 
confidence. 

The last evening on board was spent 
merrily on all sides. In the general 
cabin, where the staff and all the “‘ Chefs 
de brigade” were assembled, gay songs, 
and toasts, and speeches succeeded 
each other till nigh morning. The 
printed proclamations, meant for circu- 
lation among the people, were read 
out, with droll commentaries; and all 
imaginable quizzing and jesting went 
on about the new government to be 
established in Ireland, and the various 
offices to be bestowed uponeach. Had 
the whole expedition been a joke, the 
tone of levity could not have been 
greater. Nota thought was bestowed, 
not a word wasted upon any of the 
graver incidents that might ensue. All 
were, if not hopeful and sanguine, ut- 
terly reckless, and thoroughly indiffer- 
ent to the future. 


CHAPTER XX, 


KILLALA. 


I wit not weary my reader with an 
account of our debarkation, less re- 
markable as it was for the “* pomp and 
circumstance of war” than for incidents 
and accidents the most absurd and 
ridiculous—the miserable boats of the 
peasantry, the still more wretched 
cattle employed to drag our artillery 
and train-wagons, involving us in in- 
numerable misfortunes and mischances. 
Never were the heroic illusions of war 
more thoroughly dissipated than by 
the scenes which accompanied our 
landing! Boats and baggage-wagons 
upset ; here, a wild, half savage-look- 
ing fellow swimming after a cocked-hat 
—there, a group of ragged wretches 
scraping sea-weed from a dripping offi- 


cer of the staff; noise, uproar, and con- 
fusion everywhere; smart aid-de-camps 
mounted on donkeys; trim field-pieces 
‘‘horsed” by a promiscuous assemblage 
of men, women, cows, ponies, and asses. 
Crowds of idle country-people throng- 
ing the little quay and obstructing 
the passages, gazed upon the whole 
with eyes of wonderment and surprise, 
but evidently enjoying all the drollery 
of the scene with higher relish than 
they felt interested in its object or 
success. This trait in them soon at- 
tracted all our notice, for they laughed 
at every thing: not a caisson tumbled 
into the sea, not a donkey brought his 
rider to the ground, but one general 
shout shook the entire assemblage. 
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If want and privation had impressed 
themselves by every external sign on 
this singular people, they see »med to 

ossess inexhaustible resources of good 
ee and good spirits within. No 
impatience or rudeness on our part 
could irritate them; and even to the 
wildest and least civilised looking fel- 
low around, there was a kind of native 
courtesy and kindliness that could not 
fail to strike us. 

A vague notion prevailed that we 
were their “friends;” and although 
many of them did not clearly compre- 
hend why we had come, or what was the 
origin of the warm attachment between 
us, ~ they were too lazy and too indif- 
ferent to trouble their heads about the 
matter. They were satisfied that there 
would be a “ shindy’ ’ somewhere, and 
somebody’s bones would get broken, 
and even that much was a pleasant 
and reassuring consideration ; while 
others of keener mould revelled in 
7 of private vengeance against this 


andlord or that agent—small debts of 
hatred to be paid off in the day of 


general reckoning ! 

From the first moment nothing 
could exceed the tone of fraternal 
feeling between our soldiers and the 
people. Without any means of com- 
municating their thoughts by speech, 
they seemed to acquire an instinctive 
knowledge of each other in an instant. 
If the peasant was poor, there was no 
limit to his liberality in the little he 
had. He dug up his half-ripe pota- 
toes, he unroofed his cabin to furnish 
straw for litter, he gave up his only 


beast, and was ready to kill his cow, if 


asked, to welcome us. Much of this 
was from the native, warm, and impul- 
sive generosity of their nature, and 
much, doubtless, had its origin in the 
bright hopes of future recompense in- 
spired by the eloquent appeals of Neal 
Kerrigan, who, mounted on an old 
white 1 mare, rode about on every side, 
addressing the people in Irish, and 
calling upon them to give all aid and 
assistance to ‘‘ the expedition.” 

The difficulty of the landing was 


much increased by the small space of 


level ground whic h intervened between 
the cliffs and the sea, and of which 
now the thickening crowd filled every 
spot. This and the miserable means 
of conveyance for our baggage delayed 
us greatly, so that, with a comparatively 
small force, it was late in the afternoon 
before we had all reached the shore. 


Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. 


[ Nov. 


We had none of us eaten since morn. 
ing, and were not sorry, as we crown- 
ed the heights, to hear the drums beat 
for « cooking. ” In an inconceivably 
short time fires blazed along the hills, 
around which, in motley groups, stood 
soldiers and mana mingled toge- 
ther, while the work of cooking and 
eating went briskly on, amid hes arty 
laughter and all the merriment that 
mutual mistakes and misconceptions 
occasioned. It was a new thing for 
French soldiers to bivouac in a friend- 
ly country, and find themselves the 
welcome guests of a foreign people; 
and certainly the honours ‘of hospita- 
lity, however limited the means, could 
not have been performed with more 
of courtesy or good will. Paddy 
gave his “all,” with a generosity that 
might have shamed many a richer 
donor. 

While the events I have mentioned 
were going forward, and a considerable 
crowd of fishermen and peasants had 
gathered about us, still it was remark- 
able that, except immediately on the 
coast itself, no suspicion of our arrival 
had gained currency, and even the 
country people who lived a mile from 
the shore were ignorant of who we 
were. The few who, from distant 
heights and headlands, had seen the 
ships, mistook them for English, and 
as all those who were out with fish or 
vegetables to sell were detained by the 
frigates, any direct information about 
us was impossible, So far, therefore, 
all might be said to have gone most fa- 
vourably with us. We had safely es- 
caped the often-menaced dangers of 
the channel fleet ; we had gained a se- 
cure and well-sheltered harbour; and 
we had landed our force not only with- 
out opposition, but in perfect secrecy. 
There were, I will not deny, certain 
little counterbalancing circumstances 
on the other side of the account, not 
exactly so satisfactory. The patriot 
forces upon which we had calculated 
had no existence. There were neither 
money, nor stores, nor means of con- 
veyance to be had; even accurate in- 
formation as to the strength and posi- 
tion of the English was unattainable ; 
and as to generals and leaders, the 
effective st: uf had but a most sorry re- 
pre sentative in the person of Neal Ker- 
rigan. This man’s influence over our 
general increased with every hour, and 
one of the first orders issued after our 
landing contained his appointment as 
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anextra aide-de-camp on General Hum- 
bert’s staff. 

In one capacity Neal was most use- 
ful. All the available sources of pil- 
lage for a wide circuit of country he 
knew by heart, and it was plain, from 
the accurate character of his informa- 
tion, varying, as it did, from the chat- 
tels of the rich landed proprietor to 
the cocks and hens of the cottier, that 
he had taken great pains to master his 
subject. At his suggestion it was de- 
cided that we should march that even- 
ing on Killala, where little, or, more 
likely, no resistance would be met 
with, and General Humbert should 
take up his quarters in the ‘“ Castle,” 
as the Palace of the Bishop was styled. 
There, he said, we should not only 
find ample accommodation for the staff, 
but good stabling, well filled, and 
plenty of forage, while the Bishop 
himself might be a most useful host- 
age to have in our keeping. From 
thence, too, as a place of some note, ge- 
neral orders and proclamations would 
issue, with a kind of notoriety and im- 
portance necessary at the outset of an 
undertaking like ours; and truly never 
was an expedition more loaded with 
this species of missive than ours— 
whole cart-loads of printed papers, 
decrees, placards, and such like, fol- 
lowed us. If our object had been to 
drive out the English by big type and 
a flaming letter-press, we could not 
have gone more vigorously to work. 
Fifty thousand broad-sheet announce- 
ments of [rish independence were back- 
ed by as many proud declarations of 
victory, some dated from Limerick, 
Cashel, or Dublin itself. 

Here, a great placard gave the de- 
tails of the new Provincial Govern. 
ment of Western Ireland, with the 
name of the ** Prefect” a blank. There 
was another, containing the police re- 
gulations for the ‘‘ arrondissements” of 
Connaught, ‘‘et ses dependances.” 
Every imaginable step of conquest 
and occupation was anticipated and 
provided for in these wise and con- 
siderate protocols, from the “ enthu- 
silastic welcome of the French on the 
western coast to the hour of ‘* Gene- 
ral Humbert’s triumphal entry into 
Dublin!” Nor was it prose alone, but 
even poetry, did service in our cause. 
Songs, not, Lown, conspicuous for any 
great metrical beauty, commemorated 
our battles and our bravery; so that 
we entered upon the campaign as 


deeply pledged to victory as any force 
I ever heard or read of in history. 

Neal, who was, I believe, originally 
a schoolmaster, had great confidence 
in this arsenal of ‘‘ black and white ;” 
and soon persuaded General Humbert 
that a bold face and a loud tongue 
would do more in Ireland than in any 
country under heaven ; and indeed, if 
his own career might be called a suc- 
cess, the theory deserved some consi- 
deration. A great part ofourafternoon 
was then spent in distributing these 
documents to the people, not one in a 
hundred of whom could read, but 
who treasured the placards with a re- 
verence nothing diminished by their 
ignorance. Enmissaries, too, were ap- 
pointed to post them up in conspicu- 
ous places through the country, on the 
doors of the chapels, at the smiths’ 
forges, at cross-roads, everywhere, in 
short, where they might attract notice. 
The most important and business-like 
of all these, however, was one headed 
«* Arms !”—*¢ Arms!” and which went 
on to say. that no man who wished to 
lift his hand for old Ireland need do 
so without a weapon; and that a gene- 
ral distribution of guns, swords, and 
bayonets would take place at noon 
the following day at the Palace of 
Killala. 

Serazin, and, I believe, Madgett, 
were strongly opposed to this indis- 
criminate arming of the people ; but 
Neal’s counsels were now in the ascen- 
dant, and Humbert gave an implicit 
confidence to all he suggested. 

It was four o'clock in the evening 
when the word to march was given, 
and our gallant little foree began its 
advance movement. Still attached to 
Colonel Charost’s staff, and being, as 
chasseurs, in the advance, I had a good 
opportunity of seeing the line of march 
from an eminence about half a mile in 
front. Grander and more imposing 
displays I have indeed often witness- 
ed. Asa great military ‘ spectacle” 
it could not, of course, be compared 
with those mighty armies I had seen 
deploying through the defiles of the 
Black Forest, or spreading like a sea 
over the wide plain of Germany, but in 
purely picturesque effect, this scene 
surpassed all I had ever beheld at the 
time, nor do I think, that, in after life, 
I can recall one more striking. 

The winding road, which led over 
hill and valley, now disappearing, now 
emerging, with the undulations of the 
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soil, was covered by troops marching in 
a firm compact order; the gren: adiers 
in front, after which came the artillery, 
and then the regiments of the line. 
Watching the dark column, occasion- 
ally saluting it as it went with a cheer, 
stood thousands of country people on 
every hill-top and eminence, while far 
away, in the distance, the frigates lay 
at anchor in the | bay, the guns at inter- 
vals thundering out a solemn ‘ boom” 
of welcome and encouragement to their 
comrades. 

There was something so heroic in 
the notion of that little band of warri- 
ors throwing themselves fearlessly into 
a strange land, to contest its claim for 
liberty with one of the most powerful 
nations of the world; there was a 
character of daring intrepidity in this 
bold advance, they knew not whither, 
nor against what force, that gave the 
whole an air of glorious chivalry. 

I must own ‘that distance lent its 
wonted illusion to the scene, and prox- 
imity, like its twin-brother, familiarity, 
destroyed much of the “«prestig: >” my 
fancy had conjures d up. 
march, so imposing when seen from afar, 

vas neither regular nor well kept. The 


peasantry were permitte xd to mingle 


with the troops, ponies, mules, and 
asses, loaded with camp-kettles and 
cooking vessels, were to be met with 
everywhere. The baggage-wagons 
were crowded with officers, and sous- 
officiers,” who, disappointed in obtain- 
ing horses, were too indolent to walk. 
Even the gun-carriages, and the guns 
themselves, were similarly loaded, 
while, at the head of the infantry 
column, in an old ricketty gig, the 
ancient mail conveyance between Bal- 
lina and the coast, came General Hum- 
bert, Neal Kerrigan capering at his 
side on the old grey, whose flanks 
were now tastefully covered by the 
tri-color ensign of one of the boats as 
a saddle-cloth. 

: This nearer and less enchanting 
prospect of my gallant comrades [ 
was enabled to obtain, on being de- 
spatched to the rere by Colonel ‘Cha. 
rost, to say that we were now within 
less than a mile of the town of Killala, 
its venerable steeple, and the tall 
chimneys of the palace, being easily 
seen above the low hills in front. Neal 
Kerrigan passed me, as I rode back 
with my message, galloping to the 
front with all the speed he could mus- 
ter; but while I[ was talking to the 
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General he came back to say that the 
beating of drums could be heard from 
the town, and that by the rapid move- 
ments here and there of people, it was 
evident the defence was being prepar- 
ed. There was a look-out, tov, from 
the steeple, that showed our approach 
was already known. The General 
was not slow in adopting his measures, 
and the word was given for quick 
march, the artillery to deploy right 
and left of the road, two companies of 
grenadiers forming on the flanks, ‘As 
for you, sir,” said Humbert to me, 
“ take that he se,” pointing toa moun- 
tain peny, fastened behind the gig, 
** ride fi for ward to the town and make : 
reconnaissance. You are to re port to 
me,” cried he, as I rode away, and 
was soon out of hearing. 

Quitting the road, I took a foot- 
track across the fields, and which = 
pony seemed to know well, and after 
sharp canter reached a small, poor a 
urb of the town, if a few straggling 
wretched cabins can deserve the name ; 
agr oup of ¢ ountrymen stood in the mid- 
dle of the road, about fifty yards in 
front of me; and while I was deliberat- 
ing whether to advance or retire, a joy- 
ous ery of “ Hurra for the French !” 
decided me, and I touched my cap in 
salute and rode forward. 

Other groups saluted me with a si- 
milar cheer, as I went on; and now 
windows were flung open, and glad 
cries and shouts of welcome rang out 
from every side. ‘These signs were too 
encouraging to turn my back upon, so 
I dashed forward through a narrow 
street in front, and soon found myself in 
a kind of square or ‘‘ Place,” the doors 
and windows of which were all closed, 
and not ahuman being to be seen any- 
where. As I hesitated what next 
to do, I saw a soldier in a red coat 
rapidly turn the corner—‘* What do 
you want here, you spy,” he cried out 
in a loud voice, and at the same in- 
stant his bullet rang past my ear with 
a whistle. I drove in the spurs at 
once, and just as he had gained a door- 
way I clove his head open with my 
sabre—he fell dead on the spot before 
me. Wheeling my horse round, I 
now rode back as I had come, at full 
speed, the same welcome cries accom- 
panying me as before. 

Short as had been my absence, it 
was sufficient to have brought the ad- 
vanced guard close up with the town, 
and just as [ emerged from the little 
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suburb, a quick, sharp firing drew my 
attention towards the left of the wall, 
and there I saw our fellows advancing 
at a trot, while about twenty red-coats 
were in full flight before them, the 
wild cries of the country people follow- 
ing them as they went. 

I had but time to see thus mi ich, 
and to remark that two or three Eng- 
lish prisoners were taken, when the 
General came up. He had now aban- 
doned the gig, and was mounted on a 
large, powerful, black horse, which I 
afterwards learnetl was one of the 
bishop's. My tidings were soon told, 
and, indeed, but indifferently attended 
to, for it was evident enough that the 
place was our own. 

“This way, General—follow me,’ 
eried Kerrigan. ‘If the light-com- 
panies will take the road down to the 
* Acres,’ they'll cate b the yeomen as 
they retreat by that way, and we have 
the town our own.” 

The counsel was speedily adapted 5 
and although a dropping fire, here ar 1d 
there, showed the itsome slight resistance 
was still being made, it was plain enough 
that all real opposition w a impossible. 

** Forward!” was now the word; 
and the “ chasseurs,” with their mus- 
kets “in sling,” advanced at a trot 
up the main street. At a little dis- 
tance the grenadiers followed, and 
debouching into the square, were re- 
ceived by an ill-directed volley from a 
few of the militia, who took to their 
heels after they fired. Three or four 
red-coxats were killed, but the remainder 
made their esc¢ ape through the church- 

yard, and gaining the open country, 
seattered and fled as best the *y could. 

Humbert, who had seen war on a 
very different scale, could not help 
lau: ching at the absurdity of the skir- 

mish, and was greatly amused with the 
want of all discipline and “accord” 
exhibited by the English troops. 

**T foresee, gentlemen,” said he, 
jocularly, that we may have abundance 
of success, but gain very little glory, 
in the same campaign. Now ‘for a a 
blessing upon our labours — where 
shall we find our friend, the bishop ?” ?” 

‘This way, General,” cried Neal, 
leading down a narrow street, at the 
end of which stood a high wall, with 
an iron gate. This was locked, and 
some efforts at barricading it showed 
the intention of a defence ; but a few 
strokes of a pioneer’s hammer smashed 
the lock, and we entered a kind of 
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pleasure-ground, neatly and_trimly 
kept. We had not advanced many 
paces when the ee followed by a 
great number his clergy—for it 
hs appene «lto be a period of his annual 
visitation—came forward to meet us, 

Humbert dismounted, and removing 
his chapeau, saluted the dignitary 
with a most finished courtesy. I could 
see, too, by his gesture, that he presented 
General Serazin, the second in com- 
mand ; and, in fact, all his motions 
were those of a well-bred guest at the 
moment of being received ‘by his host. 
Nor was the bishop, on his side, want- 
ing either in ease or dignity ; his man- 
ner, not without the appearance of 
deep sorrow, was yet that of a polished 
gentleman doing the honors of his 
house to a number of strangers. 

As I drew nearer I could hear that 
the bishop spoke French fluently, but 
with a strong foreign accent. This 
iuci..ty, however, enabled him to con- 
verse with ease on every subject, and 
to hold intercourse directly with our 
General, a matter of no small moment 
to either party. It is probable that 
the other clergy did not possess this 

oft, for assuredly their manner towards 

us, inferiors of the staff, was neither 
gracious nor conciliating ; and as for 
myself, the few efforts I made to ex- 
press, in English, my admiration for 
the coast scenery, or the picturesque 
beauty of the neighbourhood, were 
met in any rather than a spirit of 
politeness. 

The generals accompanied the bishop 
into the castle leaving myself and 
three or ps others on the outside. 
Colonel Charost soon made his appear- 
ance, and a guard was stationed at the 
entrance gate, with a strong piequet 
in the garden. Two sentries were 
placed at the hall-door, and the words 
‘Quartier Général” written up over 
the portico. A small garden pavilion 
was appropriated to the colonel’s use, 
and made the office of the adjutant- 
general, and in less than half-an-hour 
after our arrival eight sous-officiers 
were hard at work, under the. trees, 
writing away at billets, contribution 
orders, and forage rations ; while I, 
from my supposed fluency in English, 
was engaged in carrying messages to 
and from the staff to “the various “shop- 
keepers and tradesmen of the town, 
numbers of whom now flocked around 
us with expressions of weleome and 
rejoicing. 
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MODERN ART—ITS PROSPECTS AND PIONEERS. 


From our tenderest years we have been 
accustomed to hear the decline of all 
modern art deplored, and the impos- 
sibility of its resurrection predicated. 
Surface connoisseurs and superficial 
artists have been wont to trace the 
superiority of colouring in the ancient 
masters to some mystic superiority of 
rigments—to attribute half the beauty 
of the Parthenon to the beau ciel under 
which it rose, and to trace the glories 
of sculptural art to the hippodrome or 
the olympic course—to the facilities 
for, or the perfections of the sculptor’s 
models, rather than to the aim and 
compass of his genius. 

As if these things were not the ac- 
cidents, rather than the properties of 
art; as if a Raphael or Michael An- 
gelo would not do more with a piece 
of burnt stick than the Dutch imitator 
of pots and pans with the most brilliant 
palette of perfect colours; or that the 
same Dutch imitator, able and philo- 
sophic in his way, did not work out his 
perfections by skilful combination and 
scientific use of his pigments, rather 


than hit upon accidental results of 


their excellence ; a thing nevertheless, 
excellence of material, of great impor- 
tance, but which it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that the advanced chemical science 
of modern times cannot insure in a de- 
gree even superior to earlier periods. 
Deeper, far deeper, than inferiority 
of pigments, dullness of sky, difficult ies 
or deterioration of models, lies the 
resent unprogressiveness of the arts. 
The investigation of its cause or causes 
is well worthy of the philanthropist, 
the poet, the statesman, the philoso- 
pher, and the man of science, as well 
as of the artist himself; for the arts, 


properly cultivated, are ministers of 


beauty and enjoyment to man, agents 
forcible and eloquent of instruction and 


refinement, the types and evidences of 


civilisation. In proportion as they 
minister to the highest intellectuality 
are they valuable; and in proportion 
as this high and true aim of art has 
been appreciated and successfully fol- 
lowed out, has greatness in art been 
achieved. 
When we talk of the unprogressive- 


ness of modern art, we do not mean to 
hark into that cant of criticism which 
recognises no merit in modern perfor- 
mance, and which, with a strange anti- 
quarian perversity, values the musty 
mummy of an ancient beyond any new- 
born babe of art promise. We believe 
art is ever progressing in one direction 
or another in some part of the world ; 
for example, landscape-painting is more 
truthfully and suggestively carried out 
by the moderns than by the ancients ; 
but tested as a whole by the standard 
of aim, there is little if any perceptible 
progress; and compared with the vast 
strides of science in invention, and 
achievement, art stands still. Whilst 
the question naturally arises—Why is 
this? others equally important spring 
up. Can it be otherwise? Is a new 
art era impossible? Can art—fine 
art—progress pari passu with science ? 

It is impossible not to perceive how 
much necessity of art as a teacher has 
been diminished by the introduction of 
printing; how much even its para- 
mount claim as a mean of pleasurable 
enjoyment has been superseded by the 
more direct communion of thought 
with thought through book-study; nor 
how much its demand as an agent in 
religious impression—the field where 
its highest achievements have ever been 
attained, is diminished by the anti-sym- 
bolism of intellectual spirit-worship, 
and the gradual diffusion of a profound 
sense of the incomprehensibility of the 
Godhead—that first element of hum- 
ble, fervent worship, which rejects all 
material types of the Invisible. Never- 
theless, there is no language so univer- 
sal as art—there is no more impressive 
teacher than art—and though it must 
ever fail to realise to sense that “which 
eye hath not seen, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive,” it 
can impress by idealisations, and there 
can be no more stimulative heart-wor- 
ship than by the imitation of beauty 
with which God has adorned and sur- 
rounded man, and which he alone 
seems created to enjoy, appreciate, and 
imitate. Nor, however the practice 
of the arts may vary in different ages, 
not although they may for centuries 
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retrograde through the servility of 
schools, can the spirit of art die out 
amongst men, or fail to be linked in 
its developments with the great epochs 
of humanity. The more fully modern 
investigations disinter the facts of by- 
gone per iods, the more fully is the hu- 
manising power of art, and its necessity 
as an agent in universalising thought, 
through comprehensible expression, es- 
tablished. ‘The painted cave te mples 
of Hindostan attirm the proposition 
as fully as the glories of the Vatican ; 
the huge Pyramid, or the Hypostyle 
Hall of Karnac, as effectively as the 
Parthenon of Greece, 
Rome, or the Medieval Gothic Church, 
inexplicably eloquent. 

But whilst the vitality of art is in- 
extinguishable, its progress may not 
be const antly observable, nor can it be 
tested by the same laws as science. In 
the latter, each new discovery is a basis 
for further experiment and discov ery, 
and every explorer through the illimi- 
table fields of discovery has the whole 
mass of discovered knowledge to start 
with. Not so the artist, whose every 
onward step must be not in the traces, 
or by the aid of others, but in a great 
degree by the force of original genius ; 
by ] persevering study, and | ‘unfailing in- 
dustry, he must master the discoveries 
of other men by a process as tedious, 
perchance, as that which they went 
through, a process through which the 
achieveme nts of others can but little 
facilitate him. The very mechanical 
excellence of imitation, or construc. 
tion, which gives power and beauty to 
art, limits in some degree its range ; 
it limits its spiritus il range by its ma- 
terial necessities—ne cessities inv olving 
so large an amount of peculiar me- 
chanical aptitude and individual ac- 
quirement. Again, in science, any 
new discovery is not only a facility, 
but a stimulus to progress, whilst the 
material excellence already achieved in 
the arts becomes too often the object 
for imitation, rather than competition 
—the goal rather than the distance- 
post—the end and aim, rather than the 
mean of advancement. Inscience, the 
goalis ever out of sight— itis as invisible 
as The Incomprehensible towards whom 
it tends; our greatest advances in it 
seem but to shew us new regions to 
explore. Art has impulses as high, 
though it may not have regions as un- 
limited ; its stumbling-block, was the 
stumbling- block of the Jews—has been 
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that of humanity —idolatry —blind 
worship of the re sieatiogs rather than 
search after the Spirit. 

In no branch of art has the golden 
calf of servility been more abasingly 
set up for wor ship, or on less rational 
grounds, than in Architecture. One 
can easily conceive how the idealised 
perfections of the human figure achieved 
by the Grecian sculptors should have 
been ever after received, by the Cauca- 
sian race of men at least, as the type 
of human beauty; but though the same 
meed of excellence may be accorded to 
the Parthenon or any other temple, an 
excellence sui generis, it is not easy to 
conceive how tor centuries afterwards, 
in every clime, men should have had 
no other aim than to imitate, pilfer, 
combine, overlay, and deface these 
types of particular excellence, wholly 
unsuited to the purposes to which they 
have been sought to be forced. ‘This 
we say is hi ud to conceive, seeing that 
the demand for new architecture, for a 
development of art, suited to new pur- 
poses and phases of social life, is a 
perpetuity with man. Until a new 
spirit springs up—unot a spirit for fan- 
tastic eccentricity , but for earnest ori- 
ginality, the arts—and their highest 
influences, must be in abeyance. To 
discover a new ornament—a new va- 
riety in proportions—a new order—has 
been the unphilosophic ambition of 
men who have groaned under the con- 
tinued servile imitativeness of art. 

As if any order, Doric, Ionic, or 
Corinthian, was ever so invented—as 
if they were not the graduated results 
of some necessity—some want in ar- 
chitecture, to supply which generation 
after generation toiled and studied until 
the want was supplied—the order per- 
fected! It is by a far more expanded 
philosophy of aim that architecture, 
or any other branch of the fine arts, 
can be advanced. 

We rejoice to find the minds of men 
directed now more than ever to the es- 
tablishment and diffusion of this philo- 
sophy, and that the possibility of a new 
art era, commensurate with the science 
of modern times, is a problem occupy- 
ing and anxious sly discussed by refined 
and profound thinkers. And this not 
in the narrow spirit of inquiry whether 
we can equal or rival the material 
beauty of the ancient sculptors, the 
mythical profundity and earnestness of 
the early Christian painters—whether 
we can realise the lost perfection of 
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lles’ art, or surpass the mytholo- 
ain alindecencies and witching colouring 
of the classicist painters; not whether 
we can invent anew order, or substan- 
tiate the acanthus and flower-pot fable, 
but whether we can satisfy the mys- 
terious craving of men’s minds for the 
development of fine art, in harmony 
with the spirit of the age, and suited 
to its necessities. 

In the first rank of teachers of this 
philosgphy of art progress, we find a 
very original, bold, out-spoken theorist 
—a theorist, inasmuch as he propounds 
a great proposition in the aflirmative 
of possibility, which time alone can 
solve ; but a man practically acquainted 
with the principles and achievements 
of architecture, by ocular study of its 
monuments through all portions of the 
earth. There is something refreshing 
in the way Mr. Fergusson* attacks time- 
hallowed" prejudices, and girds his loins 
for the contest which such daring i is sure 
to involve; and there is much that is in- 
structive and suggestive in the broad 
principles which he promulgates, and 
the points of view from which he re- 
gards objects which familiarity or habit 
may have rendered to most men, if not 
contemptible, yet of little note. 

In the introduction to the present 
volume, Mr. Fergusson has attempted 
a somewhat abstruse, but novel and 
curious classification of sciences and 
arts ; “‘ meaning by the former, a know- 
ledge of all that nature does without 
man’s intervention; by the latter, a 
knowledge of all those modifications that 
man works on nature’s productions ;” he 
reviews the present evils and impedi- 
ments to progress and refinement ; he 
admits, as remedial suggestions, the 
priest’s call for more churches and ec- 
clesiastical establishments, the jurist’s 
legislative reform, the physician's de- 
mand for sanitary improvements, and 
the political economist’s science of ac- 
cumulation, and distributing wealth, 
and facilitation of intercourse between 
nations. 


“All these are excellent measures in 
themselves, and so are ten thousand others, 
any one of which it would be wrong to 
neglect: but before all this I would answer— 
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Cultivate the sciences and the arts; no purer 
faith,—no real and permanent good can be 
effected except from an improvement of 
knowledge; no higher or more elevated tone 
can be given on the all-important subjects 
of morals or religion, except by imparting a 
higher degree of refinement, and a better 
appreciation of the purely beautiful, to the 
public mind. This last is—or at least should 
be—the true mission of art; and were art 
so cultivated and based on knowledge, we 
should have higher aims and nobler purposes 
than we now have, and we might be strug- 
gling forward towards the Divinity instead 
of grovelling in error and uncertainty, as we 
are now doing. 

“Were the minds of the upper classes in 
this country thoroughly imbued with the 
truths of science, and earnest in their pursuit, 
they would not require to waste in dissipa- 
tion and frivolity that energy which might 
be so far better employed on higher objects ; 
and were they to cultivate intellectual beauty, 
they would find in it a far higher and more 
lasting gratification than in those forms of 
sensual beauty in which alone they now in- 
dulge. Their wealth and luxury, instead of 
being the unmitigated evil Rousseau so elo- 
quently denounced, would enable them to 
approach as nearly to a state of Utupian 
perfection as it is possible for men to con- 
ceive; their power so employed would be a 
blessing to themselves and all around them, 
as it would give them the means of elevating 
themselves above their fellow-men, and thus 
of setting an example which the humbler 
classes would not be long in following.” 


In thus assuming for the science of 
ZEsthetics a place, only second to 
Ethics, our author will no doubt startle 
the prejudices of most of his readers. 
But when we reflect how intimately the 
operations of mind are connected with, 
if not, to a great degree, dependant 
upon, sensual impressions, and how far 
it is on the side of sense that man 
gravitates towards the beast of the 
ficld, we shall soon see how essential is 
the cultivation of pure taste; how the 
study of the beautiful in all nature is 

calculated to refine the human mind, 
and to fit man for a more ardent and 
just appreciation of its Divine source. 
The uneducated peasant, who ekes out 
a scanty subsistence from the sterile 
but grand mountain side, although 
more “simple, perchance, and guileless 


* “ An Historical Inquiry into the True Principles of Beauty in Art, more especially with 


Reference to Architecture.” 
on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,” 
ture in Hindostan,” &c. &c. London: 
row. 1849, 


By James Fergusson, Esq., Architect, Author of “ An Essay 
“ Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architec- 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, Paternoster- 
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than the denizen of the town, sees 
nothing in the deep glen or cloud- 
capped hill but so much earth ; his 
sensations are chiefly of cold or hunger 
—of awe or superstitious dread, when 
the storm rages, or night covers all 
with gloom. When the sun shines and 
streamlets sparkle in his light, the poor 
man’s heart is glad within him, from 
some physical sensation which he com- 
prehends not, nor knows how to inves- 
tigate. The educated eye recognises a 
thousand beauties of form and colour ; 
the ear is gladdened with the rush of 
waters and the harmonious hum of 
nature ; sense is refreshed with odours 
of wild flowers, and the soul of man, 
through means of these refined percep- 
tions, is elevated to a grateful sense of 
the bounty of God in all creation, and 
from a scientific appreciation of the 
principles evolved as secondary causes 
to reject the grovelling fallacies of 
superstition. 

Strange it seems, indeed, that facul- 
ties which, properly cultivated, tend so 
directly to the enjoyment and improve- 
ment of man, should be so entirely 
overlooked in all systems of general 
education; and, in these countries, at 
least, that the knowledge of the beauti- 
ful in nature or in art should have 
found no appointed place in the course 
of study proposed, even for the most 
highly educated. Mr. Fergusson dwells 
strongly upon the want of this educa- 
tion ; he admits the extension of schools 
of design, and galleries of art ; but yet, 
he urges, ‘‘ what is most wanted is a 
better style of education of the upper 
classes ;” and he is right. Not a mere 
dilettante smattering of pictures, sta- 
tues, or buildings, but a thoroughly 
science-based knowledge of the princi- 
ples of beauty, whether as revealed 
throughout creation, or imitated in the 
works of man. 

In his classification of knowledge, 
Mr. Fergusson has curiously linked the 
highest object of universal science, 
Theology, with the humblest of An- 
thropic arts; and in the subdivision of 
the lester, which he terms Zésthetic 
Arts, as being immediately connected 
with the senses, he somewhat quaintly 
enumerates Gastronomy and Perfum- 
ery, as the fine arts resulting from 
Taste and Smell, as directly as Eumor- 
phics and Euchromatics—beauty of 
form and colour—result from the com- 
bined senses of Touch and Sight, or 
music from Hearing. 
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We are far from undervaluing either 
the art of Ude, or the distillation of 
mille fleurs; but whatever degree of 
knowledge or skill the cook or perfumer 
may require, the arts themselves pos- 
sess so little of the divinior aliquod, 
which is the essence of the fine arts, 
so usually called, as in our opinion 
scarcely to elevate them out of the 
merely technic or useful arts; and 
whilst we admit, with our author, 
**that aman who gives good dinners 
is one whose acquaintance is more 
sought after than one who has only a 
gallery of fine paintings, or who is re- 
markable himself for his knowledge or 
appreciation of a higher class of beau- 
ty,” we recognise in this fact no ap- 
preciation of a fine art, but a natural 
craving for the indulgence of appetite. 
The best cookery possesses no essential 
intellectuality to distinguish it from 
plain cooking, and is, therefore, a 
very simple and general anthropic art 
brought to a high state of improve- 
ment ; but as an art, receiving no new 
element to rank it amongst the spiri- 
tualising ministers to man, it is a re- 
fined, not a fine art. Not so in painting, 
which, as a technic art, covers any 
given material with a mass of colour 
for protection or ornament, but as a 
fine art pleases, suggests and teaches ; 
and it appears that by this test of in- 
tellectual power, or, as Mr. Fergusson 
designates it, phonetic power, commu- 
nication of thought, can the true line 
of demarcation be drawn between use- 
ful and fine art. 

There is much, however, instructive 
in this connexion of arts and sciences; 
and Mr. Fergusson derives from it a 
mode of testing the rank which any 
work of art should hold, by the relative 
proportions of its technic, esthetic, or 
phonetic elements ; and he applies this 
art with happy effect to the works of 
architecture, as his own words will best 
convey to the reader :— 


“If we apply the same numerical mode of 
criticism to buildings, we shall find that 
such as the Pyramids of Egypt—though 
technically magnificent beyond all the build- 
ings of the world—have very little xsthetic, 
and scarcely 1 of phonetic value. The great 
temple of Baalbec—and, indeed, the greater 
number of the Roman temples—I should 
feel inclined to class as 6 for the mechanical 
excellencies of size and construction, 4 for 
beauty of form and detail, and certainly not 
more than 2 for any expression of religion 
or inteliect they may possess, making up 20 
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for their artistic value. Cologne Cathedral 
may be expressed as 5, 4, 3, or 22; Rheims, 
or indeed the beau ideal of a Gothic Cathe- 
dral, as 5, 8, 4, or 23. The Parthenon at 
Athens is perhaps the most perfect building 
we possess; and its technical merits I as- 
sume in consequence as 4; its beauty of form 
and colour, assuming the latter to be restored, 
as 4 also, and its phonetic expression, not 
only through its technic and ssthetic per- 
fection, but also by means of its purely pho- 
netic sculpture and painting, to be of about 
the same extent. I can, at the same time, 
easily fancy a building so completely devoted 
to the ‘exhibition of painting and sculpture, 
such as a mausoleum or monument, or foun- 
tain, for instance, where the phonetic mode 
of expression would so completely predomi- 
nate as to give it a higher value in the 
classification than 24; but then I should be 
inclined to class it w ith sculpture, or painting, 
not as an object of architecture, which must 
here have become a subordinate art.” 


The great plan of the introduc story 
portion ‘of this book is, to place statis. 
tically before the reader the theory of 
art—to shew the place which the fine 
arts should hold in human knowledge— 
in what their excellence consists; to 
shew that the arts “are not dead but 
sleeping ;’ to stimulate to the ir re- 
newed vitality by the expression of a 
strong faith in their ultimate success, 
Mr. Fer rgusson cannot indeed foretell 
what preci se form of utterance the arts 
of p ainting and sculpture may essume; 
but he regards the field for architecture 
as ample ¢ and well defined, if man will 
but give up copy ing, and di ire to create, 
But this greatness of aim in any indi- 
vidual he regards as nugatory, if the 
mind of the age be not enlighte ned to 
apprec iate, nay, to demand, such a di- 
rection of artistic genius. He points 
out the necessity of a highly educated 
class of soc iety de voting themselves to 
the practice of the arts ; he traces the 
excellence of the several art eras to the 
steadily-pursued purpose of generation 
after generation aiming to produce 
some desired excellence. Without ad- 
mitting that the parallelism of progress 
between science and the arts holds to 
the full extent which Mr. Fergusson 
claims, and for the reason we have al- 
ready given, the tec thnie difficulties and 
excellences of the arts, we think there 
is something striking and philosophic 
in the following illustration of his 


theory of art progress :— 


“Tf, indeed, we study the history of any one 
of our cathedrals, from the time of the Con- 
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quest to that of the Reformation, or during 
the period when art was a living, earnest 
utterance, we should find that it was only 
want of means that prevented our forefathers 
from pulling down and obliterating every 
trace of what had been done by their 
immediate ancestors. Wherever a building 
fell to decay, or a prelate lived sufliciently 
wealthy and public-spirited to undertake the 
work, naves, choirs, aisles, towers, all were 
swept most ruthlessly away, and replaced by 
the newest designs,—the latest fashions of 
the day. They despised the works executed 
a few years before their time, just as our 
present engineers despise the works of their 
fathers, because they have improved upon 
and advanced beyond them; they exulted 
in their progress and were full of hope, and 
the result was such success as humbles us, 
and makes us despair of rivalling them. 

“ But it may be asked, How is this system 
to be applied to the arts of the present day? 
One instance will, perhaps, suffice to explain 
what is meant by this, as the elucidation 
belongs to the conclusion of this work. Sup- 
posing some church-building society were to 
determine to erect a modern English church, 
which should not be either Grecian or 
Gothic, or indeed any other style, but simply 
the best possible edifice for the performance 
of the Anglican-Protestant form of worship : 
it would be no easy matter to procure in 
England a design for such an edifice, but a 
good premium would produce several at- 
tempts. Suppose the best chosen and car- 
ried into effect. No sooner is it built than 
it is easy to perceive its defects; it is too 
high or too low, not sufficiently lighted, or 
there is a glare in one part and obscurity in 
another; it is not adapted for hearing the 
voice of the ministrant, or for seeing the 
service; the cornices are too heavy, the 
ornaments inappropriate, and so on. But 
let the society, after having carefully noted 
and judged of all these imperfections, employ 
the same architect, or another, to build a 
second church, in which they will be re- 
medied as far as the case admits of, few can 
doubt but that the second church will be an 
improvement on the first: a third might 
remedy many defects that still could be de- 
tected in the second, but if this mode of 
elimination of defects were steadily pursued 
through a series of—say ten—successive 
churches, without swerving to the right or 
to the left, but steadily striving to produce 
the best possible church, the tenth would 
certainly be a very perfect building ; and if 
the same system were pursued for a century 
by a hundred architects, with the chance of 
one or two men of more than ordinary talents 
and taste arising among them, with our 
means of construction, and the information 
we may acquire from all preceding styles, I 
do not think it is difficult to see how we might 
easily do better than ever was done before ; 
and by the time we have built the genius and 
experience not of one or two men, but of a 
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hundred or a thousand, into the walls of our 
church, we shall have something that no one 
man has done or can do. This is, at all 
events, the identical system that was pursued 
in the middle ages, only on a seale I have 
not even ventured to suggest ; it led to noble 
results, and with us might lead to far nobler 
ones.” 


Having, in his introduction, mapped 
out the leading countries in the world 
of human knowledge, and assumed its 
true position for fine art, our author 
nroceeds to sustain his theory by the 
history of art from its monuments, and 
the correlative evidence of history. 
The great body of the present volume 
is occupied, therefore, with the history 
of Egyptian, Asiatic, Grecian, Etru- 
rian, and Roman architecture, and 
correlative arts; for it is to be observed, 
that from the earliest social develop- 
ments, architecture was in all nations 
the principal art, and sculpture and 
painting the eloquent aids of architec- 
tural utterance, rather than distinct 
or independent arts. The object 
which Mr. Fergusson proposes by his 
history of art, is not a mere detail of 
monuments, an anatomical museum of 
the mouldering fossils of art, chrono- 
logically arranged, but rather he has 
sought to link these disjecta membra 
into a history of human thought and 
action; to shew how far the art 
achievements of each distinct age, or 
people, were the embodiments of mo- 
tives—the results of distinct aim ; how 
they influenced, and now represent the 
progressive civilisation of man. ‘There 
is much learned research, and patient 
practical investigation, and originality 
of thought, evinced throughout the 
whole work, which, although a large 
volume, is but the first part of an ex- 
tensive work, Sometimes, perhaps, the 
originality borders on eccentricity, and 
it may appear that the anticipations 
of art regeneration are rather fervid, 
hopeful imaginings, than categorical 
deductions from the premises of argu- 
ment laid down; yet we think no one 
can rise from the perusal of the work 
without being invigorated by the truth. 
fulness of its purpose, or without a 
freshened confidence in the prospects 
of art development, whenever public 
enlightenment shall make such de- 
velopment a necessity. 

Here, indeed, lies the great secret : 
the fine arts must become a national 
intellectual necessity—they can never 


be, as they were anterior to the inven. 
tion of alphabets, almost a physical ne- 
cessity, nor the indispensable moral 
agents which they were previous to the 
discovery of printing; but as purely 
intellectual enjoyments, their refining 
influences can be made available to 
social advancement ; indeed, were the 
public mind educated to the demand, 
to the highest social advancement. 
Throughout continental Europe, the 
value of such education is highly ap- 
preciated, and the greatest facilities 
afforded by public galleries and art 
schools ; and even by combining some 
knowledge of the arts, their history, 
and principles, with all liberal educa- 
tion. In these island countries we are 
only beginning to appreciate the value 
of such education—education without 
which the progress of art is impessible 
—with which, almost illimitable. We 
have been so slow to perceive the value 
of art in a commercial point of view, 
that we have neglected it utterly, or 
fostered it with niggard care; at length 
the light has dawned upon us, that art 
can give an increased mercantile value 
to material—nay, that in some articles 
of commerce the material is as nought 
to the fine art value; and so we have 
commenced, certainly not with the 
highest aim, nor on the largest scale, to 
facilitate public instruction in the fine 
arts. However, it is the point of the 
wedge in, and we may trust to see the 
whole mechanical force yet rendered 
available. One certain result of ex- 
tending, on a liberal scale, education 
to the masses, is the search after it by 
the upper classes, were it only to keep 
themselves upper; we may, therefore, 
ere long, expect to find the upper 
classes of society cultivating, as the 
Greeks did, a knowledge of the arts as 
a necessary branch of polite education, 

We may, perhaps, expect to find 
our collegiate institutions yielding to 
the oft-urged advice of the lovers of 
art, acknowledging the utility of beauty, 
by the cultivation of those faculties 
with which man is endowed for its en- 
joyment, and establishing professor- 
ships of an esthetic faculty. If man 
were & mere machine—a steam-im- 
pelled spinning-jenny—a locomotive 
engine—a self-acting arithmetic, or 
chess-playing automaton—placed in 
this world as he is, under the agency 
of external impressions—an esthetic 
faculty, a capacity of sensation, would 
be an invaluable adjunct to his organ- 
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isation ; but he is none of these. Let 
him strive ever so hard to reduce him- 
self to this utilitarian condition, he 
cannot divest himself of the impulses 
of nature; he cannot altogether con- 
quer the promptings of sense, whether 
they lead him to revel in the beau- 
tiful, to appreciate the order, har- 
mony, and perfection of the material 
world, or to sink himself to the brute 
level of animal condition by sensual 
excess; nor can he endue any me- 
chanical invention of his own with this 
faculty. Locke distinguishes anim: al 
from vegetable life by its sentient fa- 
culty ; and man stands aloof in the 
animal scale by his power of reason, 
or by ratiocinated speec h. There may 
be some assumption in man’s dogmatic 
distinction betw een reason and inst inc ty 
or at least in his exclusive appropria- 
tion of the former as his priv ilege; a 
faculty of induction from facts, of com- 
arison, is evident in many of the 
= animals, that might fairly com- 
pete, in its degree, with man’s pre- 
scriptive right; but man alone, of all 
created beings, possesses reasoning fa- 
culties to the degree of controlling, 
cultivating, or educating his own sen- 
sations, or moulding to his powerful 
will the capac ities of other animals. 
Education, as a system, must be im- 
perfect, which neglects the development 
of any faculty or series of faculties. To 
oppose their development, because we 
cannot see their immediate use, would 
be to challenge the wisdom of man's 
omniscient Creator. To reject silver 
or gold, because iron is more plentiful 
or more malleable to every-day de- 
mands, would be folly ; to despise the 
diamond, the ruby, or the agate, be- 
cause granite and limestone are in 
more general demand, and of more 
permanent utility, would be to invert 
the established experiences and doc- 
trines of all commerce. In fact, the 
reverse is the practice: silver and gold, 
diamonds and precious stones, are pre- 
cious by reason of their rarity, rather 
than of their intrinsic excellence. So it 
may, or ought to be, 
man’s more elevated faculties; those 
qualities of sentient delicacy which are 
truly the elements of refinement and 


civilisation—qualities more capable of 


polish than of enduring use—delicate 


* “On the Philosophy of Paintir 
Twining, Esq. 


predicated of 


a Theoretical and Practical Treatise,” &e. 
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tendrils, easily trained and gradually 
brought to bloom, but as easily, and 
more : frequently, in this age of utilita- 
rian ascendancy, crushed in the bud. 

We live in a very beautiful world. 
The art-loving Greeks identified beau- 
ty with it; they called it hosmos. 
Whether we regard the loveliness of 
the physical world in its impression of 
unconscious ple isure On Our senses, or 
moral reaction on our souls, its in- 
fluences are links that bind us to the 
Incomprehensible—the Incomprehen- 
sible whose ‘shadow is the sun,” 
whose essence is goodness, whose type 
is beauty. 

To cultivate the principles of beauty, 
and the philosophy of art, is surely 


worthy of an enlightened age— 


“A thing of béauty is a joy for ever.” 

The search after beauty, the analysis 
of its principles, are the search after 
and analysis of truth; as such they 
have, from remote ages, occupied the 
minds of gifted and cultivated men, 
Perhaps, of all subjects of investiga- 
tion, concerning none other have less 
satistuctory results been arrived at. 
Notwithstanding all that Da Vinci, 
Winkelmann, Burke, Hogarth, Price, 
Payne Knight, Alison, et multi alii, 
have written of beauty, it is as inca- 
pable as ever of reduction to a simple 
definition. But all these men have 

opened new fields of contemplation, 
have cultivated taste, and educated 
men’s minds to the perception and ap- 
preciation of the graceful, the sublime, 
the picturesque, and the perfect ; and, 
surely, the science which has so occu- 
pied gifted men, is worthy of a pro- 
founder study than it receives in our 
days. lsthetics should take a place 
along with Ethics and Physics in all 
education. 

With these convictions we welcome 
such pioneers of art progress in the 
field as Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Fergusson, 
and Mr. ‘Twining, whose latest work, 
‘* The Philosophy of Painting,” is now 
before us—a work very well caleulated 
to interest and instruct the general 
reader ; one likewise to which the ).0- 
fessional artist may have recourse with 
alvantage.* The theory of beauty; , or 
rather, the various theories, as develop- 
ed in the works of distinguished writers, 
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are sifted, analysed, or condensed in 
the introductory portion of this work, 
as being preparative for the practice 
of art; the second part of the work is 
devoted to the rules deducible for prac- 
tical purpose from these theories of 
Taste, Grace, and Beauty, and from 
observations of nature and study of the 

various schools ; whilst the third por- 
tion of the volume contains some*vene- 
ral, and, for the most part, judicious 
observations on the principles of per- 
spective, both as regards the true point 
of view from which to behold nature 
with advantage, and from which to re- 
ceive the intende d impression of artists’ 
productions. The author has, perhaps, 
fallen somewhat into the diffuseness 
which the amateur writers on any art 
or science are liable to, occasionally 
amplifying the importance of minor 
details, rather than enforcing essential 
principles in condensed expression ; 
but, throughout, his leading principles 
are good, and the aim of his work is 
excellent in seeking to direct men’s 
minds to the philosophy of art, and ex- 
hibiting the scientific exercise of mind, 
which should direct the practical opera- 
tions from the highest to the humblest 

walk of imitative art. ‘The space we 
—_ to spare will not permit us to ex- 

tract from Mr. Twining’s work, which, 
indeed, we could sez arcely do well with. 
out doing largely ; but we recommend 
it for careful “perusal to all who really 
wish to have their eyes opened to the 
world of beauty around them, or to 
bring the true test of philosophic criti- 
cism to the painter's works. 

W hilst treating of the theory of art, 
or the science of | the perceptive fac ul- 
ties, the treatise on ‘*Formand Sound,” 
by Thomas Purdie, claims some notice 
from us: it is acritical inquiry, dedi- 
cated to the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts, as to whether the beauty of Form 
and Sound is dependent on the same 
physical laws; it comprises, in fact, a 
series of papers read before the Society ’ 
intended to disprove a theory pro- 
pounded by Mr. Hay in his “ First 
Principles of Symmetrical Beauty,” 
and his essay on ** ‘Ornamental Design,” 
that “the first principles of bes auty 
are the harmonic ratios ;” and that 
the perception of these fixed ratios, 
whether by hearing or sight, ‘‘ results 


from a homogencous principle existing 
in external nature, to the operations 
of which the internal sense responds. 
This response is called perception, and 
the science of «esthetics is devoted to 
the investigation of the modes in which 
external objects, natural and artificial, 
affect this power of the mind. A\l- 
though the organs of sense are various, 
yet the mode in which they act ap- 
pears to be uniform, and of a mathe- 
matical nature ; so that the effects of 
the object on the subject” (i. e. the 
effect of the objects of external nature 
on the mind) “ are either harmonious 
or discordant, according to the degree 
in which this principle is exhibited and 
responded to.” 

On the assumption of this mathema- 
tical principle of form addressing the 
mind through the eye, as harmonised 
sounds do through ear, Mr. Hay, ac- 
cording to Mr. Purdie’s account, has 
sought to establish teachable laws 
of Beauty, and Mr. Purdie seeks to 
show the impossibility of fixing any 
such laws, and the insufficiency, if not 
total error, of ‘‘ mathematical princi- 
ple” of perception as a basis for the 
superstructure. 

That all creation has an aim and a 
fixed principle, none but the wildest 
disciples of the philosophy of chance 
will deny ; that all phy tol phenomena 
result from immutable causes, and are 
ruled by inevitable laws of order and 
harmony, has been fully demonstrated, 
even by man’s finite science and obser- 

vation. The fixed planet is not more 
true to its ordained course than is the 
comet to its eccentricity ; the floating 
nebulz in the remotest realms of space 
are as progressively condensed into 
new worlds as geological science has 
shown the rocky crust of earth to have 
been formed; Light and Dark, Good 
and Evil, Beauty and Deformity are 
generated and exist under the in- 
fluence of some inscrutable but fixed 
Volition ; to call this Volition of the 
Creator a mathematical principle is, 
in some degree, to degrade Him to the 
order of the created, by the supposition 
that He works by similar finite means. 
Mathematics are the instruments which 
man has wrought by observation for 
further research ; ; they are the science 
of facts, by the aid of which man 


* “Form and Sound,” &c. By Thomas Purdie. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 
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deduces or arrives at the knowledge of 
other facts, with a certainty as un- 
erring as the original facts are true; 
by the aid of this science man is carried 
through a vast field of knowledge, and 
learns to estimate the and 
comparative proportions of physical 
objects ; but of the real purpose or the 
prine iple s of construc tion—th » true 
prince iples of Beauty, it can teach him 
nothing 

And h ere it is that this mat thematical 
prine iple of perception is at fi ult, when 
it seeks to propose similar physical laws 
for Form and Sound—the latter being 
in fact an effect, that which owes its 
existence to the organ of perception— 
whilst Form exists indepe 
the organ, and as regards perception 
is a cause of emotion, not an eilect. 
Sound is just that physical phenomenon 
which is measur: able by mathematical 
process—its intensity, its duration, i its 
angles of percussion and refraction, if 
we may so term echo, are all subject 
human observation, and consequent 
disposable into harmonic ratios, where- 
by certain laws of harmony or discord 
are established ; however, these mathe- 
matical prince iples are but the lea ast ao 
of music—its charm i 
influence on our passions, its soul-stir 
ring excitement, or soothii 
choly, are depend 
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and involve principles that ¢ 
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Mr. Purdie is eloquent :— 


“Tf we were to adopt 
Reid (Essays, vol. 
beauty of harmony is entir 
the relation it has to agreeal 
the mind, we might consider th 
question as definitely settled, 
that to the indicated 
greatest amount of the p! 
derive from musical hari ) 
spell of musical encha vhich causes 
the heart to swell with joy or grief—whi 
brings the smile to the check, or the 
drop to the eye—can be subjected to no law 
for its production. The plaintive wail of 
fife at a soldier's funeral, with the roll of the 
muffled drum, will often awaken in the soul 
emotions which the most complete and skil- 
ful orchestra, and the most scicutific 
positions, might fuil to excite. 

“Such phenomena are, unquesti 
connected with that instinct of our nature 
which makes sound the vehicle 
Each animal has its own peculiar cry, 
pressive of its passions or desires—ey . 
passion, however violent, has its own voice 
or sound—every emotion, 


ource 


com- 


nably, 


however gentle— 
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every mood even, however shifting and vari- 
able, whether of joy or sorrow, mirth or 
melancholy—all have their peculiar notes 
and accents. And the skill of a musical 
composer, therefore, lies chiefly in his know- 
ledge of human nature, and his power of 
giving expression to thes 
changing 


fitful and ever 
is by which that nature can 
be affected. But it is impossible 
that Dr. Reid is altogether right in the 
statement quoted. I do not doubt that there 
is a beauty in musical sounds, independent 
of mental ~uished from 
sense, aud which may not inappropriately be 
styled their primary beauty. It is a result 
of sensation alone, and depends on the nature 
of the pulsations communicated to the organ 
of hearing. The ear always vibrates with 
the vibrating body. When the vibrations of 
two bodies are synchronous or isochron 
t. e., when they occur together or at re 
rvals, the sensation is pleasant—jarring 
| nt when they are not so. 
‘The primary beauty 
loubtedly, therefore, based on fixed and 
eable rules; but they are not rules 
ch have been learned merely by theoris- 
j y are founded in 


emotior 


to believe 


emotion, as disting 
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in regard to a science which is subject to the 
laws of acoustics, may be, and leed is, 
likely to be when applied to 
ne, subj et only to the laws of p tive. 
*A sound, or combination of sounds, al- 
ways reaches the ear precisely of the same 
i hen it left the sounding body. It 
may be stronger or fainter, to the 
distance it has to travel; but if it reach the 
ear at all, it is neither graver nor more acute 
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than when it was produced. TI nsation 
hus carried to the sensorium is, without ex- 
ception, always that which the same note, 
or combination of notes, is in all cases calcu- 
lated to excite. But the pictures formed on 
the retina of the eye by the same object are 
not always the same; they change their 
form and relative proportions with every 
change of position. It can be demonstrated, 
with mathematical certainty, that it is only 
in one position that the pictures formed on 
the retina bear any resemblance to the ob- 
jects represented. Under a well known law 
of perspective, a circle is depicted on the 
retina as an oval, and an oval as a circle—a 
square as an oblong, and an oblong as a 
square—an obtuse ang becomes acute, and 
an acute one obtuse. Any one of them all, 
if a plane surface, may be represented as a 
straight line, and a straight line may be 
gradually fureshortened to a point. I have 
already shewn that musical effects are pro- 
duced by ribrations of the ai 
of vibrations be 
been ascertained with mathem d 
What, then, can be the vibration 

spicted on the eye as 

tight line fureshortent 


We are almost disposed to think 
that it hardly needed Mr. Purdie’s 
elaborate course of argument to dispel 
such a * baseless vision” as Mr. Hay’s 
theory of ‘* Harmonie Ratios” of form 
and mathematical principle of pereep- 
tion, a theory which could only be 
based on an equal sensuousness of the 
organ of sight to that of the other 
modes of perception. But the eye 
differs from all the other organs ; it is 
the window of the soul, whereby im- 
pressions pass to and fro with the 
rapidity of light, whereas the ear may 
be ompared to a leng, dark passage, 
through which knowledge gropes its 
way ; we apprehend by the ear, we 
know by the eye ; the patter is more 
directly" the organ of the mi the 
activity of the eye to the true ends of 
perce} tion being very much dependent 
on the co-activity of the mind; in 
short, it is the highest and most eili- 
cient minister of the intellect, having 
the widest twofold range of utility in 
perception and expression, and that it 
may be the better servant it is the 
least clogged with mere sensuous en- 
joyment. 

In the operation of colour on the eye 
does the analogy to harmonic ratios ‘of 
sound alone hold good ; colours ate 
perceivable and appreciable by the 
sense ; the first operation is as purcly 
physical as sound to the ear, and, how- 
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ever the mind may construct its own 
enjo ‘yment of colours, by the exercise 
of imagination or judgment i in combi- 
nations, it is depende nt upon these 
physical vibrations which convey co- 
lour to the eye, and which establish 
their effect upon the eye independently 
of the mind. On this subject, Mr. 
Garbett, in his ac Imirable treatise on 
the Principles of Design in Architee- 
ture, writes thus forcibly and to the 
point : — 


he discovery indeed of a physical reason 
for these preferences, in the case of two of the 
senses, sight and hearing,—the discovery why 
red is more pleasing than brown, or blue than 
grey, or the sound of a string than that of a 
stick,—that is, the discovery of some describ- 
able quality common to the red and blue and 
other colours of the same class, and to the 
string and other musical sounds, which qua- 
lity is not possessed by the dull colours and 
the unmusical noises,—must be considered 
one of the atest triumphs of inductive 
science. s now perfectly known in what 
this difference consists, and, moreover, that 
it is the sume in both senses. For, as both 
light and sound affect their respective organs 
by an inconceivably rapid repetition of vibra- 
tions or pulsations, so, in both cases, it is 


* found that the pleasurableness of the sensa- 


tion, whether of sound or colour, increases 
just in proportion as these vibrations are more 
regular, isochronous, or equal -timed—that, in 
the colours of the spectrum, or the sounds of 
a glass bell, they are perf 

the duller or more dead the colour or sound 
becomes, the more irregular are these vibra- 
tions, till, when they are totally irregular, we 
perceive only a sensation, not a pleasurable 
one, a wooden sound of no definite note, or a 
neutral tint of no definite colour. ” 


IIaving shown how and why har- 
mony, in colour and sound, depends 
on the same physical principle, Mr. 
Garbett proceeds, m a few short sen- 
tences, likewise to demolish this theory 

Mr. Hay, as regards form; who, 
however, finds himeelf in company 
with very respectable authorities, such 
as Plato and Vitruv ius, in the Greater 
Lippias of the first, or his discourse 
upon * Beauty,” in which he supposes 
that beauty might be a mere pleasure 
of sense; and in the “Natural Principle 
and Analogy of the Harmony of Form,’ 
by the latter. We give a few extracts 
from this pungent modern writer, 
whose work is a happy and useful con- 
densation of thought; he says:— 

‘ A proper understanding of the nature of 
physical harmony, whether in sound or co- 
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lours, will guard the reader against the im- 
mense abuse which mystics make of this plain 
common-sense principle, in the theories of 
what is called proportion in architecture ;— 
a sort of beauty made easy, an artistic phi- 
losopher’s stone, by which baser productions 
are to be transmuted into works of art,— 
expressions of thought,—without the trouble 
of thinking, only by applying arithmetical 
rules. It will be seen that, while the analogy 
between sounds and colours is a real one as 
far as it goes, there is no sort of foundation 
for the extension of these ratios to the dimen- 
sions of visible objects, except the active ima- 
ginations of ancient ill-informed philosophers, 
who in these speculations did their best ,while 
their modern followers do their worst. Why 
should the height and breadth of a window 
have a certain simple ratio to each other ?— 
Because, says Vitruvius, two strings of the 
same thickness and tension, having their 
lengths in this same ratio, will yield concord- 
ant notes. The logic istruly admirable; but 
it was a very fair deduction for the science of 
that day, and only unfit for the present be- 
cause we happen to know why the notes har- 
monise, and that it is for a reason which has 
nothing at all analogous to it in the case of 
the window. If there be any architectural 
analogy, it is in the case of equally spaced 
rows of objects, placed one tier over another, 
as the ornamented mouldings of a cornice, 
which in many ancient buildings are not (as 
is now the universal practice) regulated so as 
to harmonise, i. e. so as to have an exact 
whole number of leaves on one moulding, 
comprised in the same breadth as an exact 
whole number of dentils in another moulding, 
or of eggs and anchors in another.” 


Again he says :— 


“But a more conclusive argument still 
is that drawn from the fact, that the appa- 
rent (visual) proportions, or those of the 
image formed on the eye, vary with every 
movement of the spectator, and bear no con- 
stant relation to the real proportions.” 


The argument here is coincident 
with Mr. Purdie’s, as to the effect of 
perspective, and perhaps it might be 
answered, that as far, at least, as hu- 
man construction, on scientific bases, 

oes, this alteration of apparent form, 
rom the perspective conditions of view, 
has been appreciated and sought to be 
atoned for in the construction of real 
proportions; but even this apprehen- 
sion of a difficulty, and ingenious effort 
to overcome or counteractit, would in 
no degree affect the intellectuality of 
form, as contradistinguished to the 
sensuality of colour or of sound. 

However little the mathematical 
principle of perception may regulate 
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the mere organ of sight, or satisfac. 
torily solve the problem of form; how- 
ever Mr. Hay may have failed to es. 
tablish the laws of beauty on teachable 
principles of sensation, it cannot be 
denied that, as regards the purely 
intellectual appreciation or investi- 
gation of form, a mathematical princi- 
ple prevails: nor should we altogether 
reject, as Mr. Purdie does, the theory, 
as far as it goes, because it fails nm 
applicability to universal nature; and 
we must remember that the Greek 
architects,painters, and sculptors, whose 
embodiments of the generalized princi- 
ples of construction and beauty were 
no happy hits, and are nearly as enig- 
matical to us moderns, as to the mys- 
tery of their charms, as are some of 
Nature’s original constructions, were 
thoroughly versed in mathematical 
science. ‘This science is the base too 
of perspective and optics, whereby we 
not only learn how impressions of 
objects are projected on the retina of 
the eye, and thus impressed upon the 
mind, and how these impressions shall 
be truly represented, but how we shall 
compensate in construction for the 
mode in which objects are seen, and 
consequently not only how we shall 
approach mere structural strength or 
fitness, but beauty or pleasing effect 
to the eye; we say to the eye, for it is all 
that the science recognizes; and even 
Garbett admits that the eyeis offended or 
hurt by certain forms, or at least seems 
to exhibit a predilection for curved 
forms, which he supposes may be ac- 
counted for by the muscular, revolving 
structure of the eye. 

We may appear to have devoted 
unnecessary space to these abstract 
considerations, but for the present inte- 
rests, as well as for the future, of art, 
they are of vast importance. It is by 
the perseverant energy of thinkers, 
such as we have introduced to our 
readers, by discussion and fearless re- 
search, that truth will beelicited. Truth 
alike the great object of all scientific 
investigation and of all Fine Art. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has well said, ‘‘ The 
natural appetite or taste of the human 
mind is for truth; whether that truth 
results from the real agreement or 
— of original ideas among them- 
selves, from the agreementof the repre- 
sentation of any object with the thing 
represented, or from the correspon- 
dence of the several parts of any ar- 
rangement with each other. It is the 
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very same taste which relishes a de- 
monstration in geometry, that is pleas- 
ed with the resemblance of a picture 
to an original, and touched with the 
harmony of music.” The first object 
with all these writers is to establish 
this beacon-light of truth; a beacon- 
light the more needed because there is 
much danger of modern taste continu- 
ing to drift into deceptive channels 
and against hidden shoals, from the 
purposeless sensuality and misdirected 
energies of modern art ; a beacon-light 
the more needed now betause the value 
of art begins to be appreciated, and 
the diffusion of true taste is becoming 
of national importance. 

The regeneration or advancement 
of modern art is impeded in a twofold 
way—by theabsence of a healthy public 
taste, and the misdirection of artists’ 
abilities in their enforced efforts to 
satisfy such taste as exists; the first 
evil can only be cured by a diffusion 
of sound principles, and the education 
of the eye by pure examples of art; 
and undoubtedly, for both these ends, 
artists must labour with some present 
self-sacrifice for a future good. Of all 
the Fine Arts we should say that Sculp- 
ture is the least and Architecture the 
most degenerated, whilst Painting, 
curtailed of its phonetic importance 
from many causes, fluctuates between 
the meretriciousness of colour, the ex- 
aggeration of power, and mere execu- 
tion exhibited in the meanness of mi- 
nute details. 

For all the road to regeneration is 
in the same direction; the produc- 
tion upon first principles of art deve- 
lopment, suited to the requirements of 
the age, and coincident with its variety 
of knowledge and science. Though 
one of the first objects of all art is to 
ae it is by no means its only or its 
highest object; to instruct whilst it 
pleases is its mission, truly understood ; 
yet to instruct it must please, and, 
therefore, to fulfil its mission, the art 
of any age must be in the current and 
direction of the mind of that age, or 
if it seek to lead, it must still be by : 
prophetic advancement in the same di- 
rection. We have numerous instances 
in our modern literature of the effort 
to please and to teach the ‘age by its 
own tendencies; the grandiloquent style 
of the Grandisons, and even the high 
historical aim of a later school of novel- 
ists, is lost in the more real purpose 
of men who count with ** bated breath” 
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the throbbing life-pulses of the social 
heart, and fill their pages with the 
busy realities of every-day life. Their 
works, if not all of the highest moral, 
are yet rife with vitality. 

The same eternal sources, humanity 
in all its phases, and nature in all its 
wondrous sublimity and beauty, are 
open to the artist; forasmuch as ar- 
tists have truly based themselves on 
these studies, generalising only so far 
as to reject mere individualities for 
types of species, genera, or expressive 
embodiments of character, idealising 
only within the compass of nature’s 
teachings, they have been successful 
and glorious. They may still be so if 
they adopt the same aim and similar 
means of refined scientific investigation. 
It is a vulgar error to suppose heroic 
art is the painting or sculpturing of 
defunct heroes, of warriors, gods, god- 
desses, et hoc genus omne ; rather it 
consists in embodying a noble thought 
—a true sentiment—a glorious action ; 
and these are sources of inspiration 
with which the modern artist is as much 
surrounded as was the ancient. And 
it is the worst of errors to suppose that 
art has seen its highest culmination, or 
that its range of new invention in any 
of its branches is exhausted; its means 
may be straitened and its prospects 
clouded ; but we have yet to try the 
diffusion of sound principles of taste, 
which is the province of esthetic 
science; for we do not limit this word 
to its mere sensuous meaning, but ra- 
ther understand its comprehension of 
the whole range of intellectual enjoy- 
ment through the perceptive faculties ; 
and, above all, we have to evoke and 
foster truth of aim and fearless but 
wise originality. 

In our conviction of a possible bright 
future, of a new art era, we are coin- 
cident with Fergusson, but we are sur- 
prised to find that Garbett, whose 
writings are true pioneers in the pro- 
gress of taste, expresses his conviction 
that such anticipations are but dreams, 
and says ‘there will never again be a 
period of pure taste.” His principal 
reasons for this faith, or no faith, seem 
to be, that art is now and must ever 
be art for the many, and that the in- 
vention of printing has so totally al- 
tered the conditions of society as to ren- 
der any regular progress to culmination 
of fine art impossible ; whilst he admits 
that great artists may and will spring 
forth, whose individual career will ex. 
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hibit the progress, culmination, and 
decline hitherto evident in styles, and 
whose biography will thus become the 
history of art. 

We confess these conclusions seem 
contradictory in themselves, and to the 
whole tenor of Mr. Garbett’s own book; 
itis precisely because art must be for the 
many that we are hopeful of progress ; 
“the many (in every nation),” he says, 
“are vulgar, gross-minde 1,and thougl rht- 
sparing ;’ * but why? Because they are 
uncultivated ; in these countries parti- 
eularly the enjoyments of taste have 
hitherto been the monopoly of the 
wealthy—the few. But educate, dif- 
fuse just principles of taste, throw 
open exhibitions and museums of art, 
tax not the very enjoyments of air and 
light, infuse into your schools of de- 
sign and your art competitions, the 
true and high spirit of art study and 
ap prec iation for art's own sake, and say 
will the many alw ays be “vulgar and 
gross-minded?” Again, should we want 
another hopeful sign, it is in the very 
existence of printing as a mean of edu- 
cation; no more secrecy, like the free- 
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masons in the days of Gothic culmina. 
tion which Mr. Garbett describes ; no 
more monopoly of knowledge, inven. 
tion, or taste; on the wings of the 
press thoughts fly to the uttermost 
bounds of the earth. We have ad- 
mitted how far printing may seem to 
militate agi Linst phone tic pi ainting ; ; but 
we are utterly at a loss to unde rots ind 
how it can mar the progress of archi- 
tecture; and did we wish utterly to 
confound Mr. Garbett, we would ask 
him the meaning, the cut bono of his 
own admirable essentially cal. 
culated to aid in the cultivation of pure 
taste. 

Ilis theory of individual greatness, or 
great individuals, is an utter solecism 
in philosophy and history ; he says we 
shall never again have a Periclean age, 
though we may have a Pericles ; we 
ean only answer him, whether as re- 
gards a Pericles, a Phidias, or a Raf- 
faclle, in the words of a distinguished 
French writer: — “Il faut des sie- 
cles heureux pour former des grands 
hommes ; la nature les ebauche, Vemula- 
tion, les recompenses les achevent.” 


vork, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue widower came home, but the 
young bride of his youthful choice slept 
ina forei sign land. And his two little 
motherless daughters, Mary and Lizzie, 
returned to the home of their infane y 
and they ran about from place to pla e, 
and visited ag: uin each we!l-remembered 
spot—the old tree round which they 
had played with their nurse, and under 
which their dear mamma used to tell 
them little stories. They wept to 
think that she was no longer with 
them ; that the aviary in the garden— 
the birds were all gone, and the wires 
out of their place and broken. And the 
little summer-house in the corner at 
the end of the old walk, with its pretty 
painted-glass windows, but now locked 
up—the mistress of it had gone to 
rest. 

‘“* How glad Iam that the little For- 
tescues are come,” said Jane to her 
mother one day. 

“Tt is not likely, my dear, that you 


will see so much of them as you used 
to do,” answered her ieaiae, ; they 
have their governess now, and their 
aunt, whom I do not know as well as 
their poor mother.” 

The truth was that Mrs. Saunders 
saw at a glance that she would not get 
on well with Miss Fortescue, who 
joined her brother in England, and 
partly volunteered, and partly was 
asked, to look after his litle girls. 
Aunt Bidz—for such was the name 
she ré ejoic ed in, Bridget being a family 
name of the Fortescues, and ele: gantly 
contracted _ Biddy — Aunt Bidz 
was much older than her brother, and 
had always been accustomed to advise 
and dictate to him; and in this case 
the reins of government were given up 
without a struggle. So poor Mrs. 
Saunders, after all her trouble, had 
nothing right at the Abbey. This 
would not do, and that was dirty, and 
this room was badly settled, and those 
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chairs were covered, and this sofa 
ought to be uncovered; and these 
curtains must be taken down, and that 
ottoman placed in the corner. So 
Mrs. Saunders retreated as soon as 
possible. She had been caught by 
the family on their arrival actus rally in 
the house, settling it for them, and 
Miss Fortescue found fault before her 
as if she had been a paid housekeeper. 

“‘T am only the agent’s wife,” said 
Mrs. Saunders to herself, and took her 
leave as soon as she could, determined 
only to pay the usual visit of ceremony, 
and leave Miss Fortescue where she was. 

But the children, Mary and Lizzie, 
they were glad to see her, and kissed 
her, and hung on her, and asked her 
when she would come again, and how 
was Jane and Charles, and Robert, 
who was at school in England. 

“‘Come here, my dears,” said Miss 
Fortescue, in a stately way; do not 
annoy Mrs. Saunders.” 

You are not going?” said Mr. 
Fortescue, rousing from a sort of 
lethargy, as she wished him good-bye. 
‘* Tlow’s Saunders? Come over and 
dine with us some day. Poor Fanny’s 
gone, though.” 


And the husband wept for his de- 
parted wife. 
He got up early in the morning— 


there was no danger now of dis- 
turbing her as he left her side—and 
wandered over the place—her own 
place. ‘The little birds sang, happy, 
around him, and seemed to mock 
his grief with their joy. And there 
was the shady walk, hung over with 
old trees, where they used to walk 
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up and down; and there the rus. 
tic seat, where, twelve years before, 
they had sat together ; and the silent 
language of the eyes at last came into 
being in sweet words; and the long- 
cherished thoughts came forth, and his 
youthful dream of hope became a 
blessed reality. There he told his 
love, and there she, blushing, con- 
sented to be his. He was alone now, 
and sat there to ery. 

Fanny Burton had been the belle of 
that country, and Henry Fortescue 
was a dashing light-infantry officer, 
quartered in M » a dozen years 
before, with a couple of hundreds a- 
year besides his pay. He met Miss 
Burton, danced, rode with her, loved 
her with all the wild enthusiasm of 
love at twenty-five, and proposed. 
Mr. Burton objected—Fanny had five 
thousand pounds ; ; but an old uncle of 
Fortescue’s made a settlement on him, 
and the match went on ; but after they 
had been a couple of years married, 
Mr. Burton's only son got sick, went 
abroad, and died at Madeira of con- 
sumption; so Fanny became the heiress, 
for her youngest brother, her own 
favourite, had “been lost at sea about 
two yea:s before her marriage. The 
property, failing male issue, went in 
the female line. Old Burton did not 
long survive the loss of his eldest 
son; and by his death four thousand 
a-year was added to Mr. Fortescue’s 
income, and when his old uncle died 
after, he left him fifteen hun- 
dred a-year more. So he had riches ; 
but his treasure, his heart’s darling, 
What was it all to him ? 


soon 


was gone, 
Dd 


CHAPTER IX, 


THe assizes came on, and Grace 
learned that she should give evidence 
against her mother, and the thought 
affected her very much. ‘To have her 
punished — maybe hung. Horrible! 
And she was not fit to die. And 
Grace made known all her fears to her 
young mistress, Jane. 

«* But she will not be put to death,” 
said Jane. ‘I don’t know what the 
punishment will be, but 1 am sure she 
will not be hung.” 

This was some comfort to Grace— 
but still she would have to tell. And 
she talked still to Jane, until the latter 
at last consented to ask her papa to 
forgive Mrs, Kennedy, 


‘No, my love, I am sorry I cannot 
oblige you. There are some peculiar 
circumstances about the robbery which 
would prevent me, if I were otherwise 
inclined.” 

For Mrs. Saunders had told her 
husband about Grace being an orphan, 
left in Mrs. Kennedy's charge. What 
fond wife kee “ps a a secret from her hus- 
band, or he from her; and yet, still 
it was a secret—the minds, the ideas 
being one and the same. 

« Jane,” continued her father, ** how 
severely ought that mother to be pun- 
ished who, instead of teaching the child 
God gives her, to live honestly, will 
encourage it in vice ; but in this case, 
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the mother sought to criminate and 
blast the character of the child actually 
inclined to virtue. Oh, no, Jane, the 
trial must go on—I certainly will pro- 
secute.” 

** Poor Grace will be so sorry. 

«Was it Grace asked you to inter- 
cede with me ?” 

« Yes, papa.” 

«* Grace is a good-hearted girl ; 
it cannot be done.’ 

The down-coach stops in M—— to 
chayge horses—the guard opens the 
door, and a traveller gets out. 

“‘The attorneys all here, sir,” 
the waiter, peering into his face. 

The stranger did not answer. 

«¢ A bag and hat-box,” he said to the 
guard. 

* Yes, 
has ’em.” 

The stranger fee’d the coachman 
and guard. That didn’t look like an 
attorney, thought the waiter. 

« Counsellors, sir, all at the other 
hotel.” 

*‘ Indeed !—can I have 
to-night ?” 

ertainly, sir, certainly. 
in, sir. I'll ax the master.” 

** Ts this the coffee-room?” asked the 
stranger, putting his hand on the han- 
dle of a door. 

«Stop, sir, stop, the attorneys is in 
there.” 

‘“‘ Up stairs, I suppose ?” 

*¢ Them’s two of the grand jury, in 
the room up stairs. But here’s the 
master, sir.” 

Can I have a bed here to-night, 
my friend ?” 

“6 Why, sir, I’m really very sorry— 
but we're as fall as we can hold. An’ 
all the lodgings full, too. I don’t know 
a bed anywhere.” 

‘‘ Porter, carry those things to the 
other hotel.’ 

‘**1'll shew you, sir, the way, sir,” 
said the landlord. 

«Thank you, [know it—Mrs. O’Ha- 
ra’s?” 

¢ Yes, si 

*«¢ Who is oe Pat?” asked the land- 
lord, as the stranger turned off; “I 
don’t know his face comin’ here to the 
assizes.” 

«Faith, nor I nayther,’ 
waiter. 

‘*He knows the town well, 
events,” replied his master. 

Mrs. O'Hara’s was full, too. 

‘Lam sorry, sir,” said her daughter, 


but 


said 


Porter 


sir—all right, sir. 


a bed here 


Walk 


said the 


at all 
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who came to speak to the stranger, 
“that we cannot accommodate you; but 
if you will step this way for a moment, 
I shall send out to inquire if we can 
get a bed in the town for you.” 

«© Thank you, thank you,” answered 
the stranger, ‘* that will do very well,” 
as he followed her into a little room 
off the kitchen, where her mother was 
sitting at tea. He stepped in, as if 
he knew the place quite well. Mrs, 
O’Hara rose as he entered. 

«Sit down, sir, won’t you? 
must be cold off the coach;” at 
same time placing a chair for him. 

**T did not find it very cold, I was 
inside,” he said, as he took off his hat, 
and sat down. 

‘¢ Perhaps you will take a cup of tea, 
sir, while you are waiting.” 

“Ww hy, I will order tea, if you will 
allow me, Mrs. O’Hara, provided you 
stay here and make it for me; for I'll 
not have you turned out of your room. 
I may live here, I suppose,” he con- 
tinued, smiling, “ even though I sleep 
out.” 

“Oh, certainly, sir—I am much 
obliged to you.” And Mrs. O’Hara 
looked over at the stranger, as he 
smiled. 

** Kate, order fresh tea.” 

‘And in a hurry, Kate, do you 
hear? I only took a snack in Dublin, 
and am hungry enough.” 

Mrs. O’Hara stared again. He 
called her daughter ‘‘ Kate,” and not 
in an impertinent way, at all, but just 
nice and friendly, as if he knew her all 
his life. Who is he, at all? 

The stranger took off his outside 
coat, and drew his chair close to the 
fire, and leaned back, looking round 
the room, as if he and it were old 
friends. He was a tall, military- 
looking man, about thirty-five, with 
brown hair, just turning to grey, and 
a fine handsome forehead, large nose, 
and clear blue eyes, which light- 
ed up with a sweet expression when 
he parted his lips to smile; and he 
put his feet on the fender, and made 
himself quite at home. The tea- 
things came in, and the stranger’s eye 
was turned on Mrs. O'Hara, as he 

caught her staring at him intently. 
She poured out his tea, and Kate said 
that Mary had found a bed for the 
gentleman, in a very small room down 
the street, if he does not mind that. 

*© Oh, no,” said the ‘stranger, ‘* six 

feet square will do me.” 
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Kate went about her houschold oe- 
cup. itions. 

«Well, Mrs. O’Hara, how is the 
world using you ?” asked the stranger, 
helping himself to bread and butter. 

“Why, then, tolerably well, sir, 
considering. The assizes, twice a- year, 
help us.” 

‘“Ts there a heavy calendar this 
time ?” 

**T really don’t know, sir—I don’t 
trouble my head much about these 
things.” 

«* Are there any news in the neigh- 
bourhood ?” 

«‘ Why, nothing very particular, sir. 
I don’t take the papers since my hus- 
band died, and I don't hear much. 
You know this part of the country, 
sir?” she asked. 

‘* A little—I was here when a boy.” 

‘You're coming to the assizes, sir?” 
she again asked. 

«Yes, coming to the assizes.” And 
he smiled. 

‘¢ Well, barristers make a great deal 
of money at the law.” 

‘They do,” he observed, apparently 
amused, 

«* And the attorneys, sir—they’re a 
money-making set. But my goodness, 
sir, she hasn’t left you a sugar-tongs.’ 
So the old woman stood up to get 
him one. 

*‘ Don’t stir, don’t stir, Mrs. O’Ha- 
ra—stay, here’s one ;” and he turned 
round, and opened a little cupboard in 
the wall behind him and found a pair. 

Mrs. O’Hara looked at him. 

« You know the place well, sir,” she 
observed, at length—* who are ye, at 
all ?” 

«¢ Sit down, sit down, Mrs. O'Hara.” 
And he smiled at her again. ‘ Come, 
tell me, does Mr. Denham live in this 
neighbourhood.” 

‘* His son does, sir, but his daugh- 
ters are all married.” 

“And the Roystons, what has be- 
come of them ?” 

«* All here still—sir, the three young 
gentlemen married, and one of the 

daughters; the other, poor thing, is 
single, still. She was going to be mar- 
ried, I believe, but the poor young 

gentleman was shot. Poor Livy!” 

‘Poor Henderson!” sighed the 
stranger, ‘ I thought it would be so.” 

“You knew Mr. Henderson : 2” said 
the old woman; ‘ many’s the time he 


was in this room with my poor hus- 
band.” 
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**Inteed I did, poor fellow, I saw 
him shot.” 

«‘ Who on earth are you, sir?” 

The stranger smiled a melancholy 
smile at her again. 

«And the Hamiltons and Dillons ?” 
he questioned on. 

*«‘Mr. Hamilton’s there still; but 
Mr. Dillon gave up his place, and sold 
off every thing. Some said he was 
broke ; and Mr. Saunders, Mr. For- 
tescue’s agent, lives there now.” 

*¢ And who is Mr. Fortescue 2” 

*¢ Oh, sir, he married Mr. Burton’s 
daughter, and then he got the proper- 
ty at the old man’s ; death.” 

«¢ Sure there was another son,” said 
the stranger, quickly. 

**There was, sir—Master Henry; 
but the poor young man got delian, 
and went to the Continent, and died ; 
and the old gentleman didn’t live long 
after him.” 

“Poor Henry!” sighed the stranger 
to himself. 

«You knew him, too, sir?” 

After a pause the stranger asked, 

*¢ And Mr. Fortescue—is he at home, 
now ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir, he is; but the poor man 
is in great grief—he lost his wife ; she 
died Tast month, i in Italy, of decline. s 

‘* His wife!” cried the stranger— 
** she dead, too—all gone.” 

The tears filled his blue eyes, and 
trickled down on his cheeks. 

‘‘I know you, now,” screamed his 
companion, starting up, “I know you, 
now; you're Chi wles Bur ton, if he’s 
in this world.” 

The tall man stood up, and clasp- 
ed her in his arms, and kissed her, 
and cried on, in silence; and she 
hugged him, and said, ‘I know you, 
now.” 

Kate looked into the room, and 
the tall stranger was still kissing her 
mother ; but ‘they did not mind her. 
She wise ly left them there. 

“Ww hy didn’t ye tell me ?” said Mrs, 
O'Hara, as they resumed their seats. 

*¢T wanted to find out all about the 
family, first.” 

«And sure they all thought you 
were drowned.” 

«* Oh, that’s a long story, which I'll 
tell you, some time or other—you see 
I'm alive still.” 

** You are come down here to the 
assizes, then, to look for the property.” 

Oh! no! no! I had no idea my 
brother was dead. I have earned my 
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own fortune. I came, after a long ab- 
to finda! i 


loved, dar 
brother, and pass the rest of my lite 
with them—they are both dead; and 
I am alone in the world.” And his 
tears flowed afresh. 

At length he said, ** Your intelli- 
gence has quite overcome me, dear 
Mrs. O'Hara. Will you send some 
one to show me my lodgings? To- 
morrow, I will speak with you, 
again.” 

He was up again early in the morn- 
ing; indeed he areely slept. And 
he took a stick, os along the 
well-known road towards home. It 
was very early—the birds had hardly 
commenced their morning song—no 
one was stirring. On he went—each 
turn in the road so familiar—each 
tree so well remembered. The very 
ditches, as he walked along, seemed 
friends to him—each little object was 
recognised, pleasant companions to his 
thoughts alone the old road. There 
is the little villace, now, once his 
home; and the old church with its 
well-known spire, like an index fore- 
finger pointing up to warn and check 
evil-doers—that church, where he so 
often prayed with the dear ones gone 
—that church to which he had so often 
gone, a thoughtless lad, with other 
thoughts than prayer. And the good 
clergyman, too, Mr. Head —was he 
there still, who used to remind the 
young people that it was God's house 
they were in, and would they not re- 
spect him there? Had God forgiven 
him all the sins of negligence, and wil- 
ful ignorance, and headlong crime that 
he had indulged in, when there before ? 
and the tears trickled down the hum- 
bled sinner’s cheek. The Christian felt 
that God was merciful, and had for- 
given; but was he not tried sorely 
now ? 

He came to the old gate, and the 
lodge inside, and the avenue, disap- 
pearing through the trees. ‘The gate- 
people were not up, he thought. <At 
all events, he would n« 
that way. Old Bidd 
she was there, would be sure to know 
him. So he went on under the high 
park wall, and came to the stile so 
often passed before, and climbed over. 
Once again in ir old place—and 
his heart was full, up in his mouth. 
Hehurried on—throuch the wood—and 
the old trees looked down, and smiled 
on him, looking y 
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coming spring. And he looked up on 
the old friends to welcome the str: unger 
home. Old friends that changed not, 
though all else changed, old friends, 

old trees—the dear ones that playe d 
with him amongst them were gone 
—the sunny faces had ceased to smile 
—but the old trees, the warrior 
nurses, the grim playmates of child- 
hood’s happy hour, they were there 
—still there—they only to welcome 
the stranger home. As he reached 
the end of the wood, there was the 
large lawn before him, and the clumps of 
trees, and the house, the dear house, in 
the distance. He folded his arms, 
and looked at the view before him, 
Still he looked— 


“ And as he gazed on each loved scene, 
He felt—he felt he was a boy again.” 


IIe stood there, lost in thought, while 
the tears rolled fast from his eyes—his 
whole past life came up at one view 
before him. His childhood’s happy 
days, when his angel mother kissed 
and petted her golden-haired, darling 
youngest son—the spoiled pet—and 
taught him to lisp at her knee his in. 
fant prayers. She went first; then 
his boyhood, like a dark cloud after 
a brief hour of sunshine. His stern 
father, and the hasty blow, his boil- 
ing blood, and the bitter secret tears 
of early manhood’s shame at being 
beaten like a dog. Then the reck- 
less daring, and headlong rush to 
sin. Then farther on—a lad—still 
worse, more steeped in vice. And then 
a vein of gold in the dark chaos of 
dross. Dear Mary, that loved him so 
well!—his first love, his last—his dar- 
ling wife, who died so soon! Anda 
passionate burst of grief checked the 
thought. He skirted along the wood. 
Should he approach the house ?—there 
was no one up yet. It was still very 
early—he would just visit the shrub- 
bery at the end, and then go. So 
he entered ’mid the trees again, and 
reached the shrubbery—and the old 
Lee mee dear old walk; and here 
the arbour that he and Mary — old 
John, the gardener, to ms ike. The old 
soees here, ‘too, like dear relations, the 
others only friends —he sauntered 
on, so slowly, to take in all, Oh! of 
the smallest shrub he would not miss 
the sight—the very weeds had plea- 
sure for him. ‘ The seat there, still, 
round old Jack’s tree ;” Fanny’s seat, 
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that he and Jackhad made. He threw 
himself on it, covered his face, and 
wept on—it did him good. He was at 
home at last. 

A step on the gravel walk behind 
him. Mr. Fortescue was up early too; 
he had erief in his heart, and could not 
sleep long; and he came to walk up 
and down the old walk before break- 
fast, where no one could see him or 
his sorrow. Who can that be on the 
seat? The stranger stood upand turn- 
ed round, Ie raised his hat with sucl 

true air of breeding, that Mr. For- 
tescue involuntarily did the same; the 
two perfect gentle men recognis 
other in that simple action. 

«You will par jon my intrusion, sir,’ 
said Barton, “*whe m you learn I am 
an old friend of the family 10 lived 
here formerly. I came pata early in 
the morning to visit the old ( 
thinking that none of the family would 
be up. As it is, I fear I have ven- 
tured too near the house.” 

‘ Any friendof Mr. Burton’sis always 
most welcome to the abbey,” replied 
Mr. Fortescue, with a sli: ght tremor 
in his voice—he perceived the 
still in Burton's eyes. t dar 
have seen you here before?” 

“‘Thardlythink so. Mr. Fortescue, I 
presume?” That gentleman bowed. “1 
have not been here for nearly fifteen 
years, My name is Clayte m—Captain 
Cl: syton.” 

«Oh, the army?” 
cue, < interest. 

‘© The East India Company ’s Service 
I have been abroad for a lone ti me, 
and just passing through this 
bourhood, came to visit a spot ¥ he re I 
have passed so many h: sppy a 

“*T hope, sir, you ‘will: r me toask 
you to stay and breakfa t bs re; and in 
the me antime we wil : take a turn up 
and down this old walk we both know 
so well.” 

The stranger acquiesced, and the 
two men walked on together. 

They talked of old times, and of his 
father and sister; and Burton felt his 
heart warming to that sister’s sorrow- 

ng husban ds but not by a word did 
he" betray who he was. 

« You knew Henry Burton ?” asked 
Mr. Fortescue, as they approached the 
house. 

“Very well, indeed. Tfe was a fine 
fellow—generous to a fault—always of 
& quiet, retiring disposition.” 

** He was his father’s favourite ; the 


a 


vs.” 
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old man did not long survive him; the 
loss of his heir broke his heart.” 

They entered the hall; the old 
hall with its pictures round the walls, 
all there still. Once again there— 
not now to be insulted and beaten, 
and turned out to beg, a wanderer on 
the face of the e arth, by that parent 
who ought to have won the w wayward, 
hieh- spl ted be vy by the hand of love, 
ra her than soucht to crush the high 

il with the red of iron. 

Y owner there—the 
ind his eye kindled 

him with pride. 

into the breakfast- 

had not yet come 


ture covered with 
himney-piece. Mr. 
over to it and pulled 
ain. Do you know 
isked, mournfully. 

there, as large as 
: ‘yes again smiling upon 
and the Tips varied just as if 
she was going to speak; the same 
happy, joyous look, the same sweet 
smile as she had fifteen years ago, when 
she used, in that same Pi ilour, to greet 
him with a loving sister’s kiss in the 
morning, and preside at the happy 
breakfast-table; the bright sun of the 
sister on one side more than counter- 
acting the cloud of the dark father on 
the other; and the brother, now the 
only one left, the outcast, yet the pet 

of the brother and sister gone. 
He went closer and closer to the 
portrait. * Fanny !” 
leaned his head on 
gave way—he 


The hu bs ind looked on. ‘* An old 
lover,” 4 = ight to himself. And 
he gently came behind him, and dre 
again the a wk crape. 

The children, Mary and Lizzie, 
came in, and their governess, and Miss 
Fortescue; and the stranger recover- 
ed aoe If, and was int roduced. 
*Captain C layt ynn—Miss Fortescue. 
6s Mt liss Manners, an old friend of poor 
Fanny's,” he continued, and the chil- 
dren came to kiss their father. 

‘* Your little ones?” Burton asked. 

Iie shook hands with them, and 
they became great friends, and got 
on his kn and amused him with 
their childish prattle. And little Lizzie, 
so like the mother «Who was she 
called Lizzie after?” she ought to have 
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been “ Fanny.” They sat at break- 
fast—reserve wore off by degrees—and 
the children laughed and made their 
little funny remarks, and asked their 
curious questions. The stranger sat 
between them; and the seniors laugh- 
ed, too, ande chatted more freely. 'T he "y 
all felt happy—and Burton talked so 
well of all he had seen— 


** The battles, sieges, fortunes he had passed,” 


as the rest listened with interest. 

“‘T wish you w ould come and spend 
a few days ‘with us,” asked Mr. For- 
tescue. ‘‘You are in M » now, I 
suppose.’ 

«Yes, I walked from that this morn- 
ing.” 

**Do come,” said Lizzie, 
to show you my garden.’ 

« And the rabbits,” said Mary. 

“And the pigeons;” ‘‘and the 
cave ;” “ah, do promise,” said they 
both, 


«T want 
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He looked down at the little dar- 
lings. 

«*T am much obliged,” he said; “I 
will avail myself of your kind invita. 
tion. I must go back, however, to 
M to-day. 

‘Oh, we are all going in after 
breakfast.” 

«¢ There is some trial going on there, 
and the children were anxious to hear 
it; so we areall going to the court-house, 
and can give you a seat in, and bring 
you out.” 

Thus it was arranged. 

The ladies went up stairs to dress for 
the drive, and Barton strolled into the 
garden by himself. 

«« Shall I de »prive e those angels of this 
place ?” he said aloud. “y, who have 
no tie to bind me to the world but 
them. But they must know me and 
love me as their uncle. Yes, I'll tell 
this evening.’ 

The carriage came to the door, and 
they all drove into M 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue first day of the assizes, and the 
court quite full; the groups of bar- 
risters talking in the lobby—the brief- 
less ones endeavouring to look as if 
they were fagged to death with all 
they had todo. A pale look some of 
them had, certainly, but caused more 
by the last night’s carouse than by 
hard study. The clients and witness- 
es waiting round the door and in the 
street, till their several cases came 
on. 

Grace and her father were in early ; 
and they waited in the square in front 
of the court-house. There were the 
police going up to the gaol for the prison- 
ers; back they came, and the curious 
crowd after them; Grace and her fa- 
ther were on a step to see them pass 

‘just to see mother,” she said. 

There she was, walking boldly on: 
the other females covered their heads 
in their cloaks, or looked down, avoid- 
ing the busy gaze of the idle. But 
Mrs. Kennedy looked round with an 
air of defiance, while her eye lit on 
her husband and Grace. 

«* There ye are—are ye ?” she shout- 
ed. Bad luck to yez both.” 

The police hurried her on. 
and two the prisoners passed. 

*¢ Look, look, father, dear!” 
Grace pointed to them. 


Two 


and 


There was Mick, his eldest son, 
amongst the last, with downcast look, 
handcuffed to another lad like him- 
self. And they were all thrust into 
the cell under the court-house. 

The judges came down, the trum- 
pet played, and they went into court. 
Mrs. Saunders was there in the grand 
jury-box, with Jane and Charles. The 
Fortescue party arrived soon after. 
The little girls prayed their papa to 
let them go and sit beside Jane, who 
was in front, which he did, notwith- 
standing his sister frowned. And the 
children brought their new friend with 
them. 

*‘He’s such a nice 
whispered Lizzie to Jane. 

‘Little’ was a term of affection 
they had; and Jane looked rather as- 
tonished as she saw the tall soldier, 
and heard him called “little:” The 
‘little’ man was so nice, and talked 
with the children; and so funny, and 
made them laugh so much. 

But the crier ordered silence!” 
and a case came on. The Kennedys 
were not the first on the list, so the 
party waited. 

At last, Catherine Kennedy’s name 
was called, and she was placed at the 
bar. Mr. Saunders, as prosecutor, 
got on the table, and was sworn. 


little man,” 
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He deposed to the money being in 
the work-box ; that it was missed, and 
part of it found on the prisoner’s per- 
son; and detailed the facts, with which 
the reader is acquainted. 

‘¢T think,” said the counsel for the 
prosecution, “we must have your 
daughter on the table, sir, if you 
please.” 

‘¢ She is very young, but, if required, 
will take an oath.” 

Jane was sent for, and though a 
little timid at first, yet very nicely 
proved her leaving the money in her 
work-box, and missing it on her re- 
turn from driving; also recognised 
the silver found on the prisoner. 

But now Grace Kennedy was called, 
and at length, after her name was 
repeated a second time, she was helped 
into the witness-box by her father. 
She had been crying, and looked very 
melancholy. 

«© Do you know the prisoner at the 
bar ?” wld the crown counsel, 

“‘ Yes, sir,” said Grace, in a voice 
scarcely audible. 

‘You must speak a little louder, 
my girl.” 

‘Do you know the prisoner at the 
bar ?—then look at her.” 

s¢ Yes, sir.” 

** Doyou recollect the 8th of March, 
last ?” 

Grace paused. 

‘Not the day of the month, sir.” 

‘Do you recollect money being 
taken out of Miss Jane Saunders’s 
work-box ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

«* Were you in the room that day ?” 

‘*T was, sir.” 

«Will you relate to the gentlemen 
of the jury what took place in the room 
while you were there ?” 

Grace commenced, in a faltering 
voice, to tell her story. Her bonnet 
was off, and her beautiful hair and 
face were seen to great advantage. 
She spoke very low, but every word 
was distinctly heard. All listened with 
breathless attention to the lovely child, 
as evidence to prove a bad mother’s 
guilt. 

The little party up stairs—how 
much absorbed they were—and held 
their breath lest they should lose a 
word. And Charles Burton—how he 
does listen! How he stares at the 
prisoner, and then at the little witness, 
his eyes starting from his head, his 


interest in the proceedings was so in- 
tense. 

Grace went on, and told her own 
little temptation; she told about her 
having the money in her hand—and 
stopped. 

“Well, go on, my girl,” said the 
judge. 

**Come, my good girl, proceed with 
your story,” said the counsel. 

Grace paused still; her little bosom 
heaved. 

‘Well, the Court is waiting for 
you.” 

‘Oh! sir, for God's sake don’t ask 
me to tell any more. Oh! sir,” she 
continued, addressing the judge, 
**don’t ask me;” and the long pent- 
up tears she had striven with burst 
out. 

The good old judge looked down at 
his notes, to get his voice steady. 

The crown counsel said, quietly, 
** You must go on, my girl. You had 
the money in your hand? Did you 
put it back in the purse ?” 

** No, sir,” sobbed she. 

‘«* Was the prisoner at the bar in the 
room while you had the money in your 
hand? Come, now, tell me.” 

**T can’t—I can’t, indeed, sir!” 
screamed Grace, a fresh torrent break- 
ing forth. 

The judge blew his nose. 

«* My good girl,” he said, * you are 
old enough to know what an oath is. 
You have sworn to tell the truth, and 
the whole truth; go on, and tell this 
gentleman what happened after you 
had the money in your hand.” 

*‘T can’t, indeed—I can’t, indeed!” 
said Grace. 

A stifled sob was heard from the 
gallery; the tears rolled down all the 
ittle girls’ cheeks. 

«She gave it to me !—she gave it to 
me, my lord!” shouted the prisoner. 

It was a sudden reaction. All look- 
ed at the speaker—could it be pos- 
sible ? 

The woman perceived the effect her 
exclamation produced, and repeated— 
«She gave it to me not to tell that I 
seen her take it out of the box.” 

*¢ Oh, mother, mother!” said Grace, 
looking round, “* you know I didn’t.” 

“Don’t call me mother, ye lyin’ 
divil—you’re no child of mine. Ye 
gev me the money, as sure as I’m 
standin’ here, Was it for this I took 
ye from the stranger that wouldn't 
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keep ye, ye brat: as it for this I darling sister, amongst my early friends 
reared ye 1 p dace ye good for no- and in the scenes of my boyhood. I 
thin’ bastard ?” had searched in vain for the woman to 

«You're a Har!” shouted : , whom I entrusted my child, and came 
rian voice fron the gauery ou’re ere for ifort. Brother and sister 
a liar!” iti eated | rail sl § } l 1¢ child is found. Ah! 
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«I rushed into the room where my 
sister and her governess were sitting, 
and kissing them both, hastily left the 
house. ‘That governess, my darling 
Mary, was the mother of Grace. We 
had become attached to each other, 
and rash, impatient boy that I was, I 
hal persuaded her to unite her fate 
with mine two 
Long x she opposed my 
she ple aded the sin of a clandes 
marriage, so treacherous as it, would 
be in her case. My energy prev: ul ( a 
she at last yielded to my ys icitati 
and during a short absence of my father r 
from home, we were married in a 
neighbouring parish. Poor F 
spending the day with some friends, 
and Henry was out shooting; and then, 
with like 1 boyish rashness, I left my 
young wife. 

‘¢T arrived in Dublin to look for : 
situation, but failed from want of inte- 
rest; and again, in a fit 
and desperation, enlisted in the 2n 
Foot. 

‘‘T wrote to Mary, begging 
to be comforted, and pictured ; 
vis ions of mutate el mine! nee an 


a. 
some montl 3 pctore. 


wish s—of 


} 


anny was 


ther I was sent. 

** After a few months I got a sweet, 
tender letter from my darling wile, 
telling me that she was likely to be- 
come a mother; and soon after, while 
I was still in doubt what step to take, 
the agonising intelligence also arrived, 
in another hurried note from her, that 
her situation had been discovered, and 
that my father had instantly expellee d 
her from the house. By the conniv- 
ance of my sister she had been admit- 
ted to the gate-lodge, and was con- 
cealed there when she wrote. 

«‘T went to the major commanding 
and asked furlough for a week. He 
would not consent. I beg 
treated—even knelt to him—he was 
inexorable. I wrote to the Horse 
Guards, to a colonel whom I had often 
met at my father’s. I told him the 
whole case, and my real name—for I 
had assumed one on enlisting. I ap- 
pealed to his feelings asa father and a 
husband to get me leave. It came 
down by return of post, for a fort- 
night. How angry the major was. 
Well, I borrowed £2 from my ser- 
jeant, P awned my watch, star ted for 
Ireland, and hurried home. ‘There 
was my "poor ds wling lying on the straw 
bed in Biddy Crawford's. She had an 


d, en- 
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living at P , about 
idered it 
circumstances, to go 
I did not even wait to see my 


old aunt 
twenty miles off, and we cons 
best, under the 
there. 


sister, but got a common country car— 
which was the only sort of conveyance 
my fin meces would allow—and set off. 

became very weak, 


cent-looking 

*, where this 

and during 

eht my s taken in 
premature labour, and dear Grace was 
born; but it was too much for the 
poor mother— she breathed her last in 
a few * Oh, the agony of 


1 


that night—the little naked infant and 


t to ynsign the loved 
to the tomb, and then prepared 
join my regiment. The woman 
} house swore that she would take 
of the child as her own if I would 
‘AVE it with her. I hardly cared 

t, now that the mother was gone. 

re her a rin Y he money I 

\ back to 

I 5 tacl t of ours was 

wrdered for the ser ice ce smaps nies in 

and I went out. There I s save l, 

cidentally, the life of our colonel’s 

only son, and he bought me out, and 

persuaded me to tell him my history 

and name—that assumed was C layton; 

he, too, had known the Burtons, and 
was an Irishman. 

*¢T became a volunteer in the East 
India Company’s Service—by his in- 
terest, and some bravery on my own 
part, obtained a cadets ship, and soon 
rose to my present rank of 
and worked my way on to wealth and 
honour. I was wounded some time 
1 battle, and the doctors recom- 
me mnded my — air to recruit me; 
and fi Is ‘hed for the child, but 
could learn no tidings of Kennedy or 
his wife.” 

‘ No, sir,” the latter, abruptly, 
ruined me oa lhrink, an’ I had 
to give up the place.” 

**T then came on to MN, and 
you all know the rest.” 

IIe clasped his little daughter's 
hand, who had now on a nice white 
frock of Jane’s, and a blue sash, and 
looked so pretty and so genteel. 

*“‘T have got two fathers now,” she 


looked 


capt: Lin, 


ago ll 


‘but no mother.” She 
at Mrs. Saunders, and ran to her. 
«* May I ma’am—will you be ?” 

The lady took her in her arms and 


said, 
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kissed her—the poor little child that 
she had rescued from ignorance, vice, 
and poverty, and in their stead had 
planted education, virtue, and re ligion, 
who now stood there, a great and rich 
heiress, to thank and bless her for those 
jewels which the wealth of nations 
cannot buy. 

Katty Kennedy was transported for 
seven years; and Mick, convicted also 
of theft from the Worrells, was sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment. 

Mr. Fortescue would not hear of any 
division, as Captain Barton propose d. 

** No,” said he, **I have £2,000 a 
year without this property; but as you 
wish to do something, I will not, my 
dear fellow, cast away your kindness; 
forgive me the back rents for the last 
ten years, since your father died, and 
I am content.” 

So Peter got’a nice house; and 
little Katty and Peter were taken up 
to the Abbey. Grace went to call 
at Fairport in her own carriage—the 
poor little girl off the bog. William 
blubbered out when he saw her; and 
she put her arms round his neck, and 
kissed him; and ran down to see Mar- 
garet and Catherine. 


Grace Kennedy.—Chapter X, 
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“*T always said so,” sobbed the cook, 
as she hugged her. _ “Sure, I knew 
she couldn’t take it.’ 

Poor and Mary Lizsie; were they 
to leave the dear home where they 
were born, and the rabbits, and pi- 
geons, and little gardens? Grace saw 
them sorrowful, and found out the 
cause. 

‘“No,” she said, “you shall stay 
and live with me—T'll not take any- 
thing of yours, and then you'll te ach 
me my lessons instead of Jane.” And 
the papas consented, and the two fa- 
milies lived on together. And Miss 
Fortescue said “Good bye;” and some 
body, 1 believe it was, ‘said, Joy be 
with her, she’s no great loss.’ 

So the three cousins grew up to- 
gether, all like sisters—three sweet 
Graces. instead of one. And Mary 
and Lizzie learned from Grace that the 
sure way of beingloved was first to love; 
and were taught by Grace, thinking of 
her early days in misery , to do unto 
others even as they would wish others 
to doto them. The story commenced 
in the cold, dreary bog, continued 
at happy Fairport, is finished at the 
Abbey. 
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A RUMMAGE REVIEW. 


PHILIP JAMES BAILEY—wW. G. T. BARTER— CHARLES MACKAY—MRS. H. R. SANDBACH — JOHN 
STRUTHERS—NICHOLAS MICHELL—FRANCIS DU BOURDIEU— WILLIAM CHARLES KKNT—JOHN 
ALFRED LANGFORD—W, HARRIS—H. LATHAM—WILLIAM ALLINGHAM—EDWARD KENEALY. 


Ler us*take them, good, bad, excel- 
lent, and indifferent, in the order in 
which they come to,our hand. And 
first we take up “‘ The Angel World, 
and other Poems, by Philip James 
Bailey, author of Festus.”’* 

If we consider Alfred Tennyson, 
Charles Dickens, Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Dou- 
glas Jerrold, Ebenezer Elliot, James 
Montgomery, J. W. Marston, George 
Gilfillan, Mrs. S. C. Hall, and Mrs. 
Mary Howitt, or any of them, compe- 
tent to pronounce on what is good 
poetry, we must accept Mr. Bailey’s 
** Festus” as the great poem of the 
age; for there is not one of these emi- 
nent persons who has not testified to 
its merits in terms of praise such as, 
applied to Homer, to Dante, or to 
Milton, might seem extravagant. We 
shall, therefore, avoid an inconvenient 
conflict of opinion by saying nothing 
more of “ Festus” on this occasion, 
than that, if it be the poem these 
amiable critics declare, it can hardly 
have proceeded trom the same facul- 
ties which have created the “ Angel 
World.” The ** Angel World” is, in 
truth, as ambitious, weak, and unin- 
telligible a performance as any that 
the mystical school has produced in our 
time. Milton wrote of the angelical 
state with helps from revelation and 
the science of divinity. Whatever he 
feigned of Michael, Ithuricl, or the 
other actors in his celestial drama, he 
had grave sanction for, either in the 
declarations of Holy Writ, or in the 
formulas or traditions of the Church. 
He has, besides, the charm of classical 
allusion and of historic learning in 
almost every line. His work is all 
linked with humanity, and is a cyclo- 
pedia of learning in man’s past pro- 
gress on the earth which he inhabits. 
But for these helps, even Milton would 
have found it impossible to support 
himself in the rare medium of preter- 


natural speculation. As it is, his wing 
occasionally flags on the inane, till up- 
lifted again by the strong rebuff of some 
encountering matter of dogmatic faith, 
or human sentiment or passion, or 
historic, or geographic, or scientific 
fact, or learned allusive adaptation. 
So also of Dante; so of Homer; so of 
every great uninspired poet dealing 
with God or with the gods. But Mr. 
Bailey seemingly aims at imagining a 
state of being utterly detached from 
humanity, and independent equally of 
revealed and human helps. Of course 
he fails in realising that impossible 
project. His ‘* Festus” had exhaust- 
ed the storehouse of pretentious inani- 
ties, and imposing no-meanings. He 
has been left to construct his “ Angel 
World” of inanities which make no 
yretence to substance, and of no-mean- 
ings destitute of any cloak of impos- 
ingness. It is not until he has recourse 
to the sufficiently objective device of a 
Perseus and Andromeda, that he is 
able to place any tangible idea before 
the mind of his readers. Before this 
incident the ‘* Angel World” consists 
of a congregation of good angels em- 
ployed in “ meditative converse "— 
about what we are not told—and of bad 
ones occupied in dancing aud making 
illuminations. The result of their 
«‘choir-mazes astroeidal,” and * eso- 
teric rites,” is the advent of a  huge- 
ous monster” of the hydra species— 


‘** Dragon like, 

In lengthened volumes stretched his further 
part, 

Incaleulably coiled; but in the front, 

On one wide neck, a hundred heads he reared, 

Which spake with every mouth a hundred 
tongues, 

Through teeth of serried daggers black with 
blood. 

The breath he drew in day, he breathed out 
night.” 


This polyglott, black-mouthed dra- 


* London: Pickering, 185%, 
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gon of Wantley, having received the 
obeisances of the Terpsichor ean corps 
ofangels, demands their queen, whether 
as bride or bonne-bouche, Mr. Bailey 
does not inform us. The narrator, 
who afterwards turns out to be too ex- 
alted a being to be named in connexion 
with this absurd adventure, resolves 
to rescue her :—- 


* Sudden seized and bound, and carried off 
To a lone sea-crag, circled by the sea, 
And for the monster's evening victim left, 

“Then vowed I to deliver her from her 
foes, 

And for the rescue armed. 
steed, 

Which pastures on the air, and is the sign 

Of the Divine destruction of all worlis— 

The sparkles of whose hoofs in falling 
stars, 

Struck from the adamantine course of 
space, 

Stream o’er the skies, in swift and solemn 
joy 

Came trembling at my call. 
light, 

A sunbeam tempered in eternal fire, 

I in mine hand assumed, and forth we 
faced.” 


The lightning 


A lance of 


That is to say, our hero mounts upon 
a flash of lightning, and goes out to kill 
the dragon with a solidified, red-hot 
sun-beam, Of course the dragon 
has no chance against a Moore of 
Moorekall, so mounted and so arm- 


ed :— 


“The lance of light I couched ; 
my steed, 
Who knew instinctive all his dread devoir, 
Drove on like an inevitable storm ; 
The weight behind propelled the point 
before 
Through the whole monstrous mass, till 
in the heart 
Quivering it stood triumphant. 
then dropped 
The soulless corse, 
The beauteous captive’s bonds 
I instant burst, and wrapt her sacred 
limbs 
In the same robe I wore—of golden web 
And azure wove ; for forth I sped at first, 
Of conquest confident, mine armour dight 
With trophies rich, beseeming such event.” 


and straight 


Down 


These pucrilities expunged, the 
remainder of the ‘* Angel World” is 
an unintelligible tissue of ‘ arduousest 
emprises,”’ *arcanest: heavens ”—into 
the arcana of which we are not ad. 
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mitted—* wisest parley "but about 
what, non constat—of 


“ Lamb, lion, eagle, ox, dove, serpent, goat, 
And snow-white hart, each sacred animal 
Cleansed from all evil quality, sin-in- 

stilled, 
Speaking one common tongue—” 


«premortal music,” which “faith hears 
in the still of time;” ‘* breast-laws 
of starry orbs” naming blest days, 
“wherein Eternity entwines with Time 
its golden strands,” and other such in- 
conceivable and incommensurable emp- 
tinesses. Deluded into the belief that 
these excursions above reason are his 


forte, Mr. Bailey has lost the care or 


the capacity to express comprehensible 
ideas in distinct language. When he 
descends from ante-mundane periods in 
time, and ultra-mundane fimaita in 
space, to —- a simple image or 
state a simple fact, all these fine ver- 
bal phantasmagorias, which to the eye 
of ignorant wonder seemed pregnant 
with meanings so mighty and myste- 
rious, eventuate in prosaic feebleness 
and confusion. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, his lines 


“TO THE TRENT. 
* Of all the rivers in the land, 
Thee most [ love, fair Trent ; 
For in thy stream and on thy banks 
My happiest hours I've spent. 
*T was there, hard-by, I first drew breath, 
There hope to end my days, 
And everywhere I'll tell till death 
My native river's praise.” 


«* There!” where? Was Mr. Bailey 
born in the river Trent? 
“ Oh! Shannon hath a wilder shore, 
And Thames a richer freight, 
Ani silver-linked Forth is banked 
By more baronial state ; 
But neither hath a purer wave, 
Now deeper, stiller stream ; 
*Tis quiet as a grassy grave, 
Or a saint’s dying dream.” 


Neither,” in the ordinary use of the 
English tongue, is applicable to one 
of two, not to one of three objects. 
What idea does the ** wilder” shore of 
the Shannon convey? Js it the idea of 
solitariness, or sternness, or desolate- 
ness? and, in any of those me: Mnings, is 
wildness of shore an excellence in river 
scenery ? ‘Truth to tell, Mr. Bailey 
neither knows nor cares, beyond this, 
that ‘‘ wilder” is an eligible dissyllable 
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of settled qnantity and indefinite signi- 
fication which the reader may help to 
a meaning as his fancy moves him, the 
writer not having anything distinct in 
his mind about the Shannon with which 
to fill up the rythm, and meet the exi- 
gencies of the comparison. ‘* Thames 
a richer freight.” Freight is, by an 
allowable figure of speech, accounted 
the burthen of the vessel, the vessel 
the burthen of the river. ‘Thames a 
richer cargo"—* Thames a richer bal- 
last,” would be equally propér: but 
‘richer freight” has the merit of ex- 
pressing, for once, a definite and tan- 
gible idea—more traffic, more bills 
of lading, larger customs duties. Very 
good. Silver-linked Forth is banked 
by more baronial state”—by more 
of baronial state, or by state of a 
more baronial character? We suppose 
the former. The Trent has some ba- 
ronial state on its banks; the Forth 
has more; nevertheless the Forth has 
not a deeper or stiller stream than the 
Trent—so be it. Mr. Bailey is quite 
at liberty to prefer the Trent to the 
Forth on that account. "Tis quiet 
as a grassy grave”—a weedy river 
probably ; or a saint's dying dream” 
—the dream dying or the saint? We 
apprehend the latter; but these ambi- 
guities are not conducive to edifica- 
tion :— 


* Let me, in sunshine or in storm, 

Still linger by her side ; 

I'll always look on her with love 
And speak of her with pride. 

By rock and mead, and grove and isle, 
She goes from deep to deep ; 

I love her in her dawning smile, 
And in her sunset sleep.” 


Having declared early in the stanza 
that he will always lock on tlie Trent 
with love, Mr. Bailey narrows instead 
of expanding the sentiment when he 
repeats at the close, where the strength 
of the stanza ought to lie, that he loves 
the Trent in its dawning smile, that 
is, in its smile at dawn, and in its sun- 
set sleep. Hxpressio unius alterins est 
exclusio. The legitimate inferetice is, 
that Mr. Bailey is inditlerent, perhaps 
ill-disposed, towards our river in its 
mid-day and midnight conditions. But 
then the Trent has another phase, 
when our poet loves it more than 
ever. Here at last he does speak a 
little likea poet, yet more obstctrically 
than poetically :— 
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* And when she riseth with the rain, 

And bringeth forth her flood, 

And sweeps up to the high town's foot 
Her spoil of field and wood— 

I love her more than ever then, 
For then she hath her will; 

And over mounds, and herds, and men, 
She bears the victory still.” 


Not ‘still’”.—only on such particular 
occasions when impregnated by the 
rain. ‘Then the parturient Trent, 
with her litter of torrents, is a grand 
termagant. It is a little far-fetched, 
but well enough. But the momentary 
gleam of poetry and reason disappears 
with the subsiding flood, and the last 
stanza leaves us in a helpless mire of 
confused images and inconsequential 
thoughts :— 


“ May such a calm, triumphant course 

To saered souls be given, 

That, river-like, though born on earth, 
They image only heaven : 

And tending ever towards the light, 
In this their earthly race, 

Meet, mixing with Eternity, 
In joy, their Maker's face.” 


*‘Sacred souls” do not need the as- 
piration; they are already set apart for 
bliss. Rivers also image the clouds 
of the sky, as well as the blue depths, 
which poets are privileged to call 
heaven; besides, rivers do not tend 
‘ever towards the light.” Trees and 
plants which grow upward might be 
said * to tend towards the light ;” but 
the waters go prone downward into the 
darkest pits that their channels contain, 
and flow onward and downward, by 
night as well as by day, and northward 
or southward, according to the ineli- 
nation of the ground, quite regardless 
of the position of the sun. Neither do 
rivers run a race. A mill-race, even, 
runs only a course. They are horse- 
men, fuotmen, charioteers, who run 
races. Neither do rivers mix with 
Eternity, although the stream of Time, 
from time immemorial, has been made, 
in literary and oritorical exercises, to 
mix with the ovean of that name. 
«© Meet their Maker's face,” if not a 
flying in the face of the Maker, is not 
a happy ode of expressing the soul’s 
coming into the presence of the Deity. 
We suppose the ocean is here consider- 
ed to be the Maker of the river. But 
which was first—thirst or drinking, 
ovean or river? However, this becomes 
hypereritical. We can assure Mr, 
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Bailey we would never have thought 
of criticising him so closely, if he had 
had the modesty to retain in his desk, 
instead of parading in an appendix to 
his little foolish volume, such ill-advised 
and absurd testimonia as these :— 


“ ¢Tf Coleridge, Wordsworth, Goethe, and 
Shelley had not existed, we should esteem 
such writing as this a miracle.—J. A, 
Heraud.” 

*“¢Tt contains poetry enough to set up 
fifty poets. —Ebenezer Elliot.” 

“*A truly wonderful poem.’—Douglas 
Jerrold.” 

“*T can scarcely trust myself to say how 
much I admire it, for fear of falling into ex- 
travagance.’"—Alfred Tennyson.” 

*¢ There is matter enough in it to float a 
hundred volumes of the usual prosy poetry. 
Tt contains some of the most wonderful things 
Lever read [omne ignotum pro magnifico |.’ 
—Mrs. S. C. Hall.” 

“¢ There is a universe in its entirety. It 
abounds in thoughts so beautiful, and senti- 
ments so exquisite in their simple truth, 
that we should not only excuse the occa- 
sional extravagancies, but they might al- 
most be felt [but we might almost feel 
them ?] as a relief from what would other- 
wise be overpowering in its beauty..—J. W. 
Marston.” 

“¢ Apart from its theological pretensions, 
the Poem of the Age’s Hope. We want 
words to express the wonder which grew 
upon us as each page opened like a new star, 
and we felt that the riches of thought, and 
imagery, and language scattered through 
the poem were absolutely “fineless,” and 
that the poet’s mind was as vast as his 
theme.’ [The fervour of laudation increasing 
in the inverse ratio of the critic’s authority. ] 
— George Gilfillan.” 


Praises so exorbitant—we omit the 
milder commendations of Lord Francis 
Egerton, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
James Montgomery, and Mary Howitt 
—excited by a performance so unsatis- 
factory as ‘* Festus,” speak badly for 
the state of literary taste in England 
at the present day. 

But the error has corrected itself. 
Drawn into the preposterous belief 
that obsurity 1s grandeur—that poetic 
daring is evinced in studied improprie- 
ties of thought and diction—that the 
Deity and his attributes are materials 
of sublimity, ready to the hand of any 
one daring enough to snatch at mab 
topics—and that to rise above the rules 
of the poetic art, it needs only that the 


* London: Pickering, 1850. 
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poet should get beyond reason—Mr. 
Bailey has employed his faculties in the 
production of a volume which pulls 
‘* Festus” down to its own level of am- 
bitious mediocrity. The cause of good 
criticism has, however, been benefited. 
All the tricks of transcendentalism lie 
exposed in the most artless manner. 
Vagueness of conception, obscurity of 
expression, and argumentative para- 
dox, are the staples of the useless pro- 
duct. Mr. Tennyson and his friends 
ought to blush for having given a con- 
ventional value to matter so worth- 
less. 

«* Poems, Original and Translated, 
including the First Iliad of Homer, by 
W. G. T. Barter, Esq.”* We were 
not aware of the existence of a second 
Iliad. One work of that kind may 
suflice even for Homer. 


“ The wrath, O goddess, sing, of Peleus’ son, 

Destructive, whence to Greeks woes count- 
less grew, 

Which many mighty souls of heroes down 

To Hades hurl'd untimely ; themselves threw 

To dogs a prey, and all the winged crew. 

So was the will of Jove accomplished, 

From the time that asunder first they drew 

Those chiefs, in angry strife contending then, 

Achilles, godlike, and Atrides, king of men. 

Who, then, of the gods, set them con-ten- 
ding 

In angry strife? Jove’s and Latonas’s son ; 

For he all sorely angered with the king, 

Roused through the host a grievous plague 
anon, 

Whose weight fell the per-ish-ing folk 
upon—” 


Oh! Barter, Barter, in the circle of 
the currency the coin exists not mi- 
nute enough to represent your value in 
exchange. 

Another venture. Ay—here, in- 
deed, is something worth stretching 
out the hand for, and that not empty— 
«‘Egeria; or, the Spirit of Nature, and 
other Poems, by Charles Mackay, 
Author of ‘ Voices from the Crowd,’ 
&c.”+ An admirable lesson does ** Ege- 
ria” read to the whole tribe of mystics 
whom we have just dealt with in the 
person of Mr. Bailey :— 


“ Why this longing, clay-clad spirit ? 
Why this fluttering of thy wings ? 
Why this striving to discover 
Hidden and transcendent things ? 


+ London: David Bogue. 1850. 
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Be contented in thy prison, 
Thy captivity shall cease— 
Taste the good that smiles before thee ; 
Restless spirit, be at peace ! 


“ With the roar of wintry forests, 
With the thunder’s crash and roll, 
With the rush of stormy waters, 
Thou wouldst sympathise, O soul! 
Thou wouldst ask them mighty questions 
In a language of their own, 
Untranslateable to mortals, 
Yet not utterly unknown. 


‘Thou wouldst fathom Life and Being, 
Thou wouldst see through Birth and Death, 
Thou wouldst solve the eternal riddle— 
Thou, a speck, a ray, a breath 

Thou wouldst look at stars and systems, 
As if thou couldst understand 

All the harmonies of Nature, 

Struck by an Almighty hand. 


“ With thy feeble logic, tracing 
Upwards from eflect to cause, 
Thou art foiled by Nature’s barriers, 
And the limits of her laws, 
Be at peace, thou struggling spirit! 
Great Eternity denies 
The unfolding of its secrets 
In the circle of thine eyes. 


“ Be contented with thy freedom— 
Dawning is not perfect day ; 
There are truths thou canst not fathom, 
Swaddled in thy robes of clay. 
Rest in hope that if thy circle 
Grow not wider here in Time, 
God’s Eternity shall give thee 
Power of vision more sublime. 


“ Clogged and bedded in the darkness, 
Little germ, abide thine hour, 
Thou'lt expand, in proper season, 
Into blossom, into flower. 

Humble faith alone becomes thee 
In the glooms where thou art lain : 
Bright is the appointed future ; 
Wait—thou shalt not wait in vain. 


“ Cease thy struggling, feeble spirit ! 
Fret not at thy prison bars ; 
Never shall thy mortal pinions 
Make the circuit of the stars. 
Here on Earth are duties for thee, 
Suited to thine earthly scope ; 
Seek them, thou Immortal Spirit— 
God is with thee—work in hope.” 


Charles Mackay is not so delicate a 
poet as Longfellow, nor perhaps so 
profound; but what he says is said 
off-hand, and comes fresh from a good 
heart, Where the other loiters grace- 
fully over the expression ofa senti- 
ment, Mackay has it expressed, and is 
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gone on to the expression of a new 
one, without giving you time to con- 
sider whether the emotions you expe- 
rience have been excited by graceful 
or ungraceful diction. Theemotionsare 
sprightly, animating, and humane; and, 
like good wine drunk in the twilight, 
give you enough of enjoyment with- 
out having regard to the fashion of the 
vehicle. Every now and then, indeed, 
you are charmed with a simplicity, a 
grace, and kindliness not unworthy of 
Beranger. Like Beranger, he is most 
happy in his least ambitious moments. 
Uttering the genial sentiments of the 
honest fellow of every-day life, he is 
as good as can be; communicating the 
emotions excited in a poetic tempera- 
ment by the lovely and beautiful, he is 
very good; straining at the grand as- 
pirations of the philosophical poet, he 
1s good only sub modo, and fails to get 
into the upper region, where great 
spirits alone can expatiate with dignity 
and freedom. It is a shallow but a 
clear stream of song; a beneficent 
visitant of the meadows and pastures ; 
delightful company for the wayfarer; 
making merry with the mill-wheel, and 
prattling sweetly to the loiterers on 
the rustic bridge; but it is not calcu- 
lated to float navies, or even to bear 
any very heavily-laden barge of phi- 
losophy. Let us, however, in his own 
spirit of enjoyment, make the most of 
it. Here he has given us a new vo- 
lume of poems heartily welcome. See 
how he turns even the forbidding topic 
of ‘* Procrastination” to good and 
pleasurable account: Beranger, indeed, 
could hardly have done it better :— 



























































































































































































































































‘* PROCRASTINATION, 








I. 


“ Tf Fortune with a smiling face 

Strew roses on our way, 

When shall we stoop to pick them up? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But should she frown with face of care, 

And talk of coming sorrow, 

When shall we grieve, if grieve we must ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 
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“ Tfthose who've wrong’d us own their fault, 
And kindly pity pray, 
When shall we listen, and forgive ? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 
But if stern Justice urge rebuke, 
And warmth from Memory borrow, 
When shall we chide, if chide we dare? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 
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“ Tf those to whom we owe a debt 

Are harmed unless we pay, 

When shall we struggle to be just ? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But if our debtor fail our hope, 

And plead his ruin thorough, 

When shall we weigh his breach of faith? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


IV. 
“Tf Love estranged should once again 

Her, genial smile display, 

When shall we kiss her proffered lips ? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But if she would indulge regret, 

Or dwell with bygone sorrow, 

When shall we weep, if weep we must ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


Te 
“ For virtuous acts and harmless joys 

The minutes will not stay ; 

We've always time to welcome them, 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But care, resentment, angry words, 

And unavailing sorrow, 

Come far too soon, if they appear 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow.” 


The same genial spirit appears in 
the “Plea for our Physical Life.” 
Delays are not always dangerous; and 
there are sensuous, if not sensual, en- 
joyments which the wisely-spiritual 
man will not disparage :— 


“A PLEA FOR OUR PHYSICAL LIFE. 


“ We do our nature wrong 

Neglecting over long 

The bodily joys that help to make us wise ; 
The ramble up the slope 
Cf the high mountain cope— 

The long day's walk, the vigorous exercise, 
The fresh, luxurious bath, 
Far from the trodden path, 

Or ’mid the ocean waves dashing with harm- 

less roar, 
Lifting us off our feet upon the sandy shore. 


“ Kind heaven! there is no end 
Of pleasures as we wend 
Our pilgrimage in life's undevious way, 
If we but know the laws 
Of the Eternal Cause, 
And for His glory and our good obey. 
But intellectual pride 
Sets half these joys aside, 
And our perennial care absorbs the soul so 
much, 
That life burns cold and dim beneath its 
deadening touch. 


“ Welcome, ye plump green meads, 
Ye streams and sighing reeds ! 
Welcome, ve corn-fields, waving like a sea! 
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Welcome, the leafy bowers, 
And children gathering flowers ! 
And farewell, for a while, sage drudgery ! 
What! though we're growing old, 
Our blood is not yet cold: 
Come with me to the fields, thou man of 
many ills, 
And give thy limbs a chance among the daf- 
fodils ! 


* Come with me to the woods, 
And let their solitudes 
Re-echo to our voices as we go. 
Upon thy weary brain 
Let childhood come again, 
Spite of thy wealth, thy learning, or thy 
woe ! 
Stretch forth thy limbs, and leap— 
Thy life has been asleep ; 
And though the wrinkles deep may furrow 
thy pale brow, 
Show me, if thou art wise, how like a child 
art thou !” 


Another extract, and we must bid 
good-bye and God-speed to this fine- 
hearted, honest fellow. ‘A man’s a 
man for a’ that.” Honest poverty is 
no disgrace. There is something bet- 
ter worth having than money. These 
are homilies of humanity that Charles 
Mackay loves to preach, and he preach- 
es them with equal sweetness and 
boldness : — 


“YOU AND I. 
I. 


** Who would scorn his humble fellow 
For the coat he wears ? 
For the poverty he suffers ? 
For his daily cares ? 
Who would pass him in the footway 
With averted eye? 
Would you, brother? No—you would not. 
If you would—not J, 


Il. 


‘* Who, when vice or crime repentant, 
With a grief sincere 
Asked for pardon, would refuse it— 
More than heaven severe ? 
Who to erring woman’s sorrow 
Would with taunts reply ? 
Would you, brother? No—you would not. 
If you would—not J. 


IIL, 


“ Who would say that all who differ 
From his sect must be 
Wicked sinners, heaven-rejected, 
Sunk in Error’s sea, 
And consign them to perdition 
With a holy sigh ? 
Would you, brother? No—you would not. 
If vou would—not /, 
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IV. 
“Who would say that six days’ cheating, 
In the shop or mart, 
Might be rubbed by Sunday praying 
From the tainted heart, 
If the Sunday face were solemn, 
And the credit high ? 
Would you, brother? No—you would not. 
If you would—not J 


Vv. 
“Who would say that Vice is Virtue 
In a hall of state ? 
Or that rogues are not dishonest 
If they dine off plate ? 
Who would say Success and Merit 
Ne’er part company ? 
Would you, brother? No—you would not. 
If you would—not J, 


Vi, 
“Who would give a cause his efforts 
When the cause was strong, 
But desert it on its failure, 
Whether right or wrong ? 
Ever siding with the upmost, 
Letting downmost lie? 
Would you, brother? No—you would not. 
If you would—not J. 


Vil. 

“Who would lend his arm to strengthen 
Warfare with the right ? 

Who would give his pen to blacken 
Freedom’s page of light ? 

Who would lend his tongue to utter 
Praise of tyranny ? 

Would you brother? No—you would not, 
If you would—not J.” 


Lyrics such as these leave good 
effects on the age in which they are 
written. The masses of England stood 
much in need of some such cheerful 
monitor. It is not surprising that these 
poems, fulfilling so well the condi- 
tions of cheerfulness, generosity, and 
independence, should have become very 
eminent popular favourites ; may they 
long continue so. A people among 
whom Charles Mackay is a popular 
writer, must possess largely the ele- 
ments of greatness and the reality of 
goodness. Their visions of democratic 
perfection may be somewhat exalted 
and cloudy, but their practice in the 
daily walks of life can hardly be other 
than kind, honest, and independent. 

What next? ‘ Whose Poems?”* A 
quaint title; but on looking beyond 


* London: Pickering. Oxford; 


¢ London: Pickering. 1850, 


the title-page we think it no matter 
who's. 

«‘ Aurora and other Poems,” by 
Mrs. H. R. Sandbach. Mrs. Sand- 
bach has attempted the poetic treat- 
ment of the locomotive. Coke is a 
difficult subject to all but stokers and 
pokers. We cannot say that Mrs. 
Sandbach kindles any poetical impulse 
with the ashes of Shelley :— 


“ There issued forth 
A shape with flaming wings, 
And glowing eyes, and streaming hair, 
And voice that sharply rings. 
I am the daughter 
Of fire and water,” &c., &e. 


A beautiful statue of Aurora by 
Gibson furnishes a happier vein of 
inspiration. The artist has realised 
in marble a sentiment happily, if not 
very originally, cast into words by 
the writer :— 


“Calm, holy, steadfast, clear, and yet more 
clear, 
The pearly light around her sweetly lies ; 
And the grave heavens their virgin child re- 
vere, 
And silent welcome smiles along the skies.” 


This sweet figure excites a strain of 
humane and amiable versification. If 
it had somewhat more of purpose and 
concentration, we would venture to 
designate it poetry. But ‘*Aurora” 
looks on so many objects, and with an 
eye so little respectful of persons, that 
the answer cannot well be expected 
to be otherwise than multifarious and 
disjointed, to such a question as Mrs, 
Sandbach, with the echo of Shelley's 
** Cloud” still haunting her ear, pro- 


poses :— 


‘“* What hast thou seen, oh, Maiden, 
Upon this dim world, laden 
With care, and joy, and pain ? 
From out its troubled surges, 
Its songs, and chants, and dirges, 
What, Maiden, dost thou gain ?” 


** Song, and chants, and dirges” are 
not for the twilight preceding the 
break of day, but are here, we sup- 
pose, mainly because the world’s ‘‘surg- 
es” are there before them. But there 
are some spectacles proper to the hour, 
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which Mrs, Sandbach brings before 
the mind’s eye with gracefulness, and, 
bating some passages of questionable 
meaning, with a certain degree of 
power :— 


“ Down on the panting City, 
With weariness of pity, 

My early glance I cast; 

I meet the hymn unending, 
Of grief and toil ascending,— 

Never the first, nor last (?) 

“ The feet to labour going, 
The weary fingers sewing, 

The haggard eye and frame ; 
Despair its last draught drinking, 
The homeless wanderer sinking, 

And the bowed head of shame. 


“To these my soft light stealing, 
The hopeless day revealing, 

Is but a boon unbidden ; 
Brings tears down wasted faces, 
Fresh woe in woeful places, 

And the bowed head is hidden.” 


A religious tenderness characterises 
the piece, which, although without 
argument or definite object, leaves a 
fresh and appropriate impression on 
the mind. Other works of Gibson's 
furnish subjects for several similar 
poems. Mrs. Sandbach has a fine 
eye for form. Gibson’s ‘‘ Hunter and 
Dog” are set before us with spirit and 
elegance :— 


“THE HUNTER AND DOG. 
“A GROUP IN MARBLE BY GIBSON, 

* Youth, like the Sun, when high in his me- 

ridian, 
He has fulfilled the morn, and touches noon ; 
Beauty, the just proportion of each part 
Borne to the whole, the Ideal formed of 

Truth ; 
Strength, not gigantic, but so finely balanced, 
Each nervous limb developing its power ; 
Grace, such as from consistent action comes, 
The will and circumstance harmonious meet- 

ing ; 
Energy, that of manhood, when the mind 
Presses its power upon its full-seen purpose, 
And the firm body with a quick obedience 
Follows it bravely, and achieves its will. 


“So stands the youthful Hunter, marble life 

In classic beauty true, and true to Nature ; 

He like the conqueror of the Python, looks 

Beyond himself, on to his victory, 

Not won, like the bright god’s, but yet to 
come, 
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And to his eye approaching. At his feet, 

See, eager for the chase, with muscle strained 

Against the arm that curbs him, the keen 
hound 

In sight of prey, arrested as he springs. 


“The man superior, stooping to control him, 

And with raised brow, and eye perceiving, 
pauses 

An instant on the issue. Thus he stands ; 

Repose and action centered in one point 

Of time, eventful. And the Sculptor’s genius, 

Proved in the appreciation of the moment, 

As in its true embodiment, confessed, 

Unchallenged, in his great work lives for 
ever.” 


But ever so many such graceful 
trifles don't make a good volume of 
poems; and we must see whether the 
muse do not reserve something better 
for us. 

Apollo’s lyre, done in blue and gold, 
and a grim Daguerreotype of the hard- 
featured old poet himself, introduce us 
to “The Poetical Works of John 
Struthers,with Autobiography.’* «My 
mouth shall speak of wisdom, and the 
meditation of my heart shall be of un- 
derstanding,” is Mr. Struthers’ motto. 
To speak of wisdom is easy enough, 
but to speak wisdom itself is another 
matter, in which Mr. Struthers is but 
very partially successful. Mr. Stru- 
thers is the author of the original poem 
of the ‘* Poor Man’s Sabbath ;” that 
is, his “Poor Man’s Sabbath” was 
published shortly before Graham’s 
** Sabbath,” to which it has a natural, 
though unintentional resemblance. In 
fact it would be very difficult for a 
Scottish Presbyterian poet to write in 
that strain, in any way much differing 
from the model “ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” of Burns. ‘The same reutine 
of topics, and the same system of be- 
lief, necessarily induce the same sort 
of descriptions, reflections, and appli- 
cations. ‘The poor man returning from 
worship, relates the heads of the sermon 
to his family—perhaps a discourse on 
this text—perhaps on that. He him- 
self reads to them the Scriptures—per- 
haps this passage, perhaps that—ad 
libttum. Wealways thought that portion 
of the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night” 
overdone, where Burns enumerates the 
various parts of the Scripture which 
the cotter may be supposed to read 
to the family group. Mr. Struthers 


* Lonion, Edinburgh, and Dublin: A. Fullarton and Co. 1850. 
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stretches the line considerably further, 
and yoes on so long from— 


* Perhaps when this green earth in morning 
prime, 

To run its destined course had scarce begun, 

How righteous Abel fell before his time”— 


Or, 


‘ Perhaps in Sinai’s thirsty desert drear, 
Or Amon’s brook, the doing of the Lord :”"— 


Or, 


“ Perhaps the song is of creative might, 
How this huge mass in shapeless darkness 


” 


rose :”— 
To 


“« Perhaps they read, while rapture-speaking 
tears, 
Like dew-drops o’er their sun-burnt faces 
stray, 
How, freed from all his woes and all his 
fears, 
Death’s bonds He burst upon the hallowed 
day "— 


that we almost begin to fear he de- 
signs his poem as an epitome of the 
Old and New Testaments. This is a 
tedious, and, to our mind, an irreve- 
rent impertinence of the Sabbath poets. 
These events are much better told in 
Scripture. We strongly suspect that 
Burns’s motive in the enumeration was 
mere affected sanctimony. He who 
wrote with such manifest scorn, 


“ How wicked Ham leugh at his dad, 
Which made Canaan a nigger. 
How Phineas drove his murdering blade,” &e. 


can hardly obtain credit for the unction 
he affects in detailing the various 
psalm-tunes, heads, 
Scripture, enumerated in the ** Satur- 
day Night.” Not that Struthers’ 
“Sabbath” is to be compared with 
that renowned poem. Poor Stru- 
thers is wholly steeled against and in- 
capable of a sentiment. Jenny and 
her bashful lover, without whom the 
“Saturday Night” would be a cold 
and ungenial piece of pretence, are 
quite inappreciable by him. His 
“Sabbath” has neither girls nor 
boys, nor human sympathy. It is all 


uninspired Struthers’ own version of 


what inspired men have already ex- 
cellently told us in words of immortal 
power. Even in the version of the 


and subjects of 


Poetical Works.” 


Psalms, where poetry may, without 
the same impropriety, be admitted to 
come in aid of religion, he appears 

quite unconscious of the excellence of 
the great hands who have already dealt 
with that subject; and with the most 
noble and perfect of all versions of the 
first Psalm of David habitually in his 
ears 


“That man hath perfect righteousness, 

Who walketh not astray, 

In council of ungodly men, 
Nor stands in sinners’ way ; 

Nor sitteth in the scorner’s chair, 
But placeth his delight 

Upon God’s law, and meditates, 
Therein both day and night; 


‘* He shall be like a goodly tree, 

Fast planted by a river, 

Which in its season yields its fruit, 
And its leaf fadeth never ; 

And all he doth shall prosper well, 
The wicked are not so, 

But like are they unto the chaff, 
The wind drives to and fro ”— 


He complacently lilts up his own— 


* Perfectly that man is blessed, 
Who, bewildered, never strays ; 
With ungodly workers classed, 
Learning dark their guilty ways.” 


Being bewildered, the man in ques- 
tion must needs stray somewhere or 


other. Whether we read “ blassed” 
and classed,” or ‘*blessed” and 
‘‘clessed,” the introduction of a sys- 
tem of classification of workers savours 
more of the factory than of the first 
Psalm. Mr. Struthers’ other improye- 
ments on the text in the subseqffent 
stanzas are equally out of place. 
‘‘Him,” speaking of the bewildered 
unclassified man— 


“ Him prosperity shall nourish 

Under Heaven's refreshing dew ; 

Thus delightful shall he flourish, 
Ever wazing on the view. 

While the wicked shall a8 stubble, 
In affliction’s dry wind waste, 

Chaff-like chased on hills of trouble, 
By destruction’s burning blast.” 


Mr. Struthers, however, considers 
that his character as a poet calls for 
some particular account of his career 
as aman, and gives us a very minute 
and entertaining autobiography. To 
our mind, there is more poetry in the 
prose narration than in the poems. 
Take our author’s first start in life as 
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servant-boy with a strong farmer of the 
parish of Cathcart, in Lanarkshire. 
We shall be answerable for the rythm: 


“The day was wild and boisterous: fre- 

quent fell 

The hail-showers; and the short, dim 
afternoon 

Was soon exhausted ; for, with friendly 
calls, 

We lengthened out the road. 
the night— 

Stormy and dark; nor did myself and 
master 

Attain our destination till the hour 

Of supper. At the table jocund sat 

The farmer’s family. A corn-riddle 

Of boiled potatoes, and a wooden bowl 

Of milk were set before them; and they 
fared 

Cheerfully — heartily. 
claimed, 

Needlessly, as I thought, to the new 
comer, 

*Cans’t eat potatoes ?” 


Down came 


Then one ex- 


I, in answer, ate.” 


Here his first occupation in the early 
winter mornings was at the “ bouncing 
flail.” ‘* By the time the six o’clock 
bell began to ring, the first thrieve 
was well nigh threshed out, and the 
bundles of straw were rising in a for- 
midable heap before the barn-door, 
where they were always flung when 
the mornings were fair. In about 
half an hour the gude man made his 
appearance, took the flail from the wee 
man, and sent him into the stables to 
look after the horses. At eight o'clock 
we went to breakfast, which was al- 
ways served up in a large wooden 
dish—sometimes pease-brose, some- 
ti oatmeal-brose, and sometimes 
plam parritch. Till far in the spring, 
every man had a salt herring and bread 
after the brose or parritch; the herd 
and the women had to be doing with 
the brose,” &c. 

The particulars of the early life and 
occupations of such men as Burns, 
Hogg, Bloomfield, or other peasant or 
mechanic poets, would be acceptable 
enough; but Mr. Struthers, although 
a most worthy, industrious, and pious 
man, resembles Burns and Hogg main- 
ly in the particular of having sprung 
from the same rank in society. If he 
were gifted with a fervid fancy and 
profuse feeling, and could stir the 
souls and passions, warm the hearts, 
and delight the imaginations of man- 
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kind, his autobiography would be an 
interesting and instructive study ; but 
the probability is, that, in that case, 
the modesty which accompanies great 
genius would have left the detail of 
these particulars to another hand, 
The “ Poor Man’s Sabbath,” however, 
**The House of Mourning, or the 
Peasant’s Death,” and ‘The Plough,” 
may lay claim to a considerable amount 
of local popularity. They are well 
adapted to the grave tastes of the 
lowland Scottish population, and, al- 
though dull, » safe reading; but 
«‘ Dychmont,” « bald imitation of the 
style of Scott, and most of the minor 
pieces which form the bulk of the se- 
cond volume, had been better, we 
think, for Mr. Struthers’ poetical re- 
putation, omitted—though, in truth, it 
matters not much whether they contri- 
bute to increase or to diminish the cir- 
cumscribed renown of this worthy, 
pious, but conceited body. 

** Ruins of Many Lands; a descrip- 
tive poem. By Nicholas Michell, au- 
thor of ‘ The Traduced,’ ‘ The Event- 
ful Epoch,’ &c. Second Edition, en- 
larged.”* A very meritorious per- 
formance; not brilliant; somewhat 
plodding and pedagoguish; but very 
ikely to be a popular book among a 
large class of readers. The scope of 
the work is an antiquarian tour of the 
world; the vehicle, the smooth Popeiin 
couplet ; the dates and circumstantial 
historic particulars in notes. Mr. 
Michell is neither an acute antiquary, 
nor a critical historian, nor a poet of 
much power ; but in a broad, general, 
unambitious way he communicates in- 
struction and pleasure to the reader of 
moderate information, in harmonious 
verses. The succession of ruins is 
monotonous; the reflections suggested 
by the series of cognate topics are mo- 
notonous ; the measure and cadence of 
the verse are monotonous; yet the ef- 
fect on the whole is good. It is a 
poem ; it has its unity and individual 
character. Of course, in such a multi- 
tude of topics—embracing every famous 
monument from the Tower of Babel 
to the Pyramids of Yucatan—there 
are occasional mistakes; for exam- 
ple, Mr. Michell makes his reflections 
on the pyramid-tomb of Cestius, 
under the erroneous impression that 
it is a pillar; but slips like this 
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are easily rectified, and we venture Michell’s book possesses its chief at- 
to predict an early opportunity of traction. Refined and accomplished 
setting them right in a third edition. minds will experience an uneasy want 
The poem isa long one ; the mass of of the aroma that breathes round the 
matter in the text and notes very great perfect works of Campbell or Gold- 
indeed. A moderately educated per- smith; but for the unfastidious masses 
son will rise from its perusal with an we can conceive that passages like the 
enlarged view of time, of history, and following would convey unmixed satis- 
humanity. It is for such readers Mr. faction. The theme is Pompeii: — 


“The Street of Tombs !—Oh! pace with reverent tread 
O’er hushed Pompeii’s long-forgotten dead !* 
We view the spot ere, stealing ‘Taste’s fair name, 
To seize his prey the modern spoiler came ; 
Gloom o'er the graves no dark-winged angel throws, 
Sut cali as lovely seems their deep repose. 
What though no more the sacred cypress weeps, 
Love that ne'er dies each frail memorial keeps. 
Still in its niche the urn of ashes stands ; 
The vase for flowers once twined by friendship’ s hands, 
The pictured glass that held affection’s tear,t 
The lyre, the death. god’s statue{—all are here ! 
It seems as mourners just had passed away, 
And o’er the lost ones wept but yesterday. 


See! near the city-gate, his cuirass on, 

And cap of steel, yon glist’ning skeleton! 

’Tis he, the sentry, who disdained to fly, 

And there with Roman firmness stood to die.§ 
Move down the streets where traffic hummed of vore, 
And ‘ salve !’|| read o’er many a lowly door: 

The causeway bears the trac ‘k of chariots still, 
The empty wine-flask stands upon the sill. 

So true the scene, ye scarce would start to greet 
Jove’s own adorers winding through the street, 
The sage within his porch, the man of war 
Guiding in haste his trophied iron car. 

Pass the fair fount which never more shall shower 
Its living diamonds round at noontide’s hour ; 
Enter gay Sallust’s house—its beauties trace— 
Model, in those far times, of Roman grace. 

On arch and wall its seal hath ruin set, 

But luxury breathes from many a chamber yet. 
Such was the home of Sallust; well may sigh 
The gazer now to muse on days gone by, 

To see unroofed those gorgeous classic halls, 

Rain stain the pavements, ivy clasp the walls; 
While he, the lord, long past the Stygian shore, 
Can feast, admire—can gaze, return no more, 
Unlike his lettered namesake,§ nought shall save 
His shadowy memory from Oblivion’s grave : 

He who would hope to live beyond his kind— 
Not through vain wealth or pride—must live by mind. 


* “The avenue called the Street of Tombs extends nearly to the entrance of the city at the 
Herculaneum gate. Some of the monumental edifices present mere masses of ruin, but others 
are in a state of good preservation. Many interesting relics were found in the sepulchral 
chambers, giving evidence that the friends of the deceased, in accordance with the Roman 
custom, paid frequent visits there. 

+ “The lachrymatory. t “ Hermes. 

§ “Within a stone recess, just beyond the gate, the skeleton of a Roman soldier was 
found ; his arms were in his hands, and he had evidently died at his post ! 

|| ** Welcome. 

¥ ‘*‘ We need scarcely observe, perhaps, that the historian Sallust flourished more than a 
century before the destruction of Pompeii.” 
























































We take leave of Mr. Michell with 
much respect. 

«¢ Wild Flowers from Germany, by 
Francis du Bourdieu, C: aptain, Roy: al 
Hanoverian Engineers.”+ The first 
flower in the captain’s German garden 
is ** The Rose ot Hildesheim” :— 


“ Solemnly sounds the vesper chime 
From the proud dome of Hildesheim, 
As on the breath of love it floats 
In pleasing, melancholy notes. 
It ceases—and from those grey walls, 
Sweet on the ravished ear now falls 
Such sound as angels’ voices raise, 
Chanting in heaven the Almighty’s praise, 
From gentle maidens there confined 
By priestly power o'er female mind.” 


The captain is no friend to monastic 
institutions any more than ourselves: 
but eschewing polemics, let us turn in 
search of some less dangerous posy. 
Here is a choice bouquet of similes:— 


“ As travellers o'er the endless waste 
Of Araby’s sandy plains, 
Longing the crystal well to taste, 
And cool their swelling veins, 


prison, two skeletons were found ; 
in their chains.” 

+ Belfast ;: 
don: E. Farrington. 
t Lendon: 


Saunders und Ottley, 1849, 
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“ Pile! frowning near the Forum, sternly fair, 
Where hearts now dust have broken in despair— 
House of the spirit’s pangs, the body’s pain! 

In yon deep vault what means that rusty chain ? 
Two ghastly forms lie stretched upon the ground, 
Their hands still manacled, their ancles bound: 

Thus have those prisoners lain a thousand years, 
Unknown their crimes, their struggles, and their tears, 
If slaves, or freedmen, friends or bitter foes ; 

Fancy alone can paint them and their woes.* 
Methinks two patriot brothers they might be, 

Who, hating tyrants, scorned to bend the knee: 
Long had they chafed and pined in dungeon gloom, 
But cheered with friendship’s light their living tomb ; 
And when the fiery showers and earthquake came, 
They trembled not, erect each stalwart frame, 

But only shook their chains, and raised their eyes, 
Deeming the gods spoke thunder from the skies, 
Called on great Jove to lay all tyrants low, 

And chase the fiends of slav ery, wrong, and woe. 
Then yielding to mild thoughts, they ‘slow ly crept 
Each to the other's breast, and sighed and wept, 
Recalled past hours, when in their native vale 

Fond twins they roved, and heard the stock-dove’s tale. 
Thus gasping, falling, in that last embrace, 

This cell became the patriots’ burial-place ; 

And now we find them, as they sank and died, 
Linked in their iron fetters, side by side!” 


John Henderson, Bookseller to the Queen ! 
(Paris, Vienna, &c., agents not named), 






The oasis find, that bright green spot, 
That shady, watered resting-place, 
All sorrows past are then forgot, 
And the way-worn pilgrim finds so-Jace. 
Or as the halcyon boldly braves 
The terrors of the ocean waves ; 


Bright shines the sun in azure skies, 
On love's first blissful day ; 
But soon the happy vision flies, 
And leaves not one bright ray ! 
The tranquil days are quickly fled, 
Life’s tempest wildly screams ; 
Each troubled wave lifts up its head, 
And past are man’s fond dreams !” 


Alas, poor Captain! 

**The Wrongs of Poland, a Poem 
in three C antos + ; comprising the Siege 
of Vienna, with historical Notes, by 
the Author of ‘ Parental Wisdom.’ ”t 
The author of “ Parental Wisdom” 
has unintentionally added to the 
wrongs of Poland the additional one 
of a very prosaic advocacy of her 
rights. 

Here is matter of another complex- 


* “In one of the cells of the Basilica, or Court of Justice, which was used also as a public 
the irons were still upon their limbs—they had perished 
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ion— “Aletheia; or, the Doom of 
Mythology. With other Poems. By 
William Charles Kent.”* 

Mr. Kent has chosen a heavy and 
exhausting theme, entailing the enu- 
meration of an endless catalogue of my- 
thological beings. It is ‘ Lempriere’s 
Dictionary” in verse ; yet the subject is 
warmed and enriched, by a vigorous 
genius, into a series of beautiful and 
apposite pictures. The succession of 
similar forms is far too long, and the 
panoramic pageant soon palls on the 
eye; but if we examine the parts se- 
parately, we must own that the pictures 
are individually full of colour, full of 
body, full—to go to another class of 
illustration—of succulence: there is 
not an insipid passage in all that we 
have, so far, read; yet the general 
effect of the poem is insipidity. It is 
impossible to make such a poem popu- 
lar, or acceptable, even to the more 
discerning class of readers. To have 
passed in review the twelve Dii Indi- 
gites alone would have been preface 
enough to the appearance of Christian 
verity in whose light the Pantheon dis- 
appears. But Mr. Kent has written 
as if he thought the moment for intro- 
ducing Aletheia could not be thought 
to have properly arrived until every 
one of the Gentile divinities—Greek, 
Roman, Egyptian, Syrian, Indian, Ger- 
man, Sarmatian, and Celtic, and all 
the smaller impersonations of polythe- 
ism, fays and nymphs, water-spirits, 
and a multitude of names that, in good 
truth, we never heard of before—had 
been severally presented to the reader's 
notice. Even Cloacina is not omitted. 
The parade is overpowering. Inspite of 
the excellence of the individual pic- 
tures, the whole gallery cannot be 
passed through without excessive te- 
dium. But Keats himself has not fan- 
cied more delicious images than meet 
us in many of the stanzas. How rich 
is the introduction; though the first 
line recalls, perhaps, too palpably to 
the ear the commencement of the 
Hyperion :— 


‘Deep in the mellow shadows of a copse, 
Where the ripe filbert sheds its ample nut, 
Where from the burgeon’d bough the fir-cone 


drops, 
And red leaves moulder in the wheel-worn 


rut, 
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Couched on the verdant sod, alone | Jay, 

While fraught with glory died the glimmer- 
ing day. 
© « + * ~ 

And through the grass, with coil of snakish 
gloss, 

Curl’d the dun roots of autumn, fledg’d with 
moss. 


“ Among the fern, in brightest green array’d, 
Chequer’d with saffron and vermilion 
staina, 

The furtive lizard in the sunlight stray’d, 
Emitting lustre from its dappled veins ; 
In ’mid-air droned the evening gnat its horn, 

An insect requiem o’er the hour forlorn.” 


Again, in the polytheism of the 
woods and glades, how rich and full 
of succulence :— 


“ Light waves the linden where, beneath the 
rind, 
Philyra’s passion pulsates with the sap; 
Dark lowers the yew that yet with aspect kind 
Doth cherish Smilax in its leafy lap ; 
While Leucothoe, with delight intense, 
Is rock’d on branches yielding frankincense. 


‘* Broad spreads the umbrageous oak, whose 
knotted bole 
The fern in feather’d verdure nestles round, 
Whose glutinous apples on the greensward roll, 
Where podded acorns strew the dipping 
ground. 
* * « ” . 
“Where Thisbe bleeds upon the gnarléd root, 
Under the umbrage of the trysting tree, 
The lavish mulberry drops its melting fruit, 
Redder and richer than the wine-vat's lee : 
There suicidal Pyramus complains, 
Flush’d with the ruddy ebbing of his veins.” 


Again, rebuilding in imagination the 
symbolic temple of the Gentile gods, 
how splendid are his architectural so- 
lecisms :— 


‘** And ever thus, to those who but believe 
The gorgeous host as visible becomes 
As stars that blink through sheen of summer 
eve, 
As cactus petals bleeding rosy gums, 
As, tumbling to the smooth, moss-cushion’d 
plot, 
From crumbling core, the yellow apricot. 


“« They rise around me in the silent dell, 
Where contemplation hath allur’d my feet, 
Till bursts the bindweed like an asphodel, 
Till with nectareous streams the rills com- 
pete ; 
While Fancy waving her vivific wand,— 
Wide, and more wide, the vision’d joys ex- 
pand. 
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* Palace on palace, dome on dome, upsprings, 
Like vapours curling to the zephyr's breath, 
And, higher than the vulture’s daring wings 
Wheel from the soaring reach of arrowy 
death, 
The fretted pinnacles, like tongues of fire, 
All silver-red, through garland clouds aspire. 


“+ Pillars in fluted forests sprout aloft ; 
In limber are the flying buttress spans 
From wall to wall, where foliations soft 
Spread forth their ornate stalks like ivory 
fans ; 
Vast cupdlas in swelling pomp arise, 


Like agate bubbles, to the azure skies. 
. * . * . 


* Above huge bastions, like Titanic towers, 
The stalwart corbels lift their sullen heads ; 
From all whose clefts bloom forth celestial 
flow ers, 
From all whose 
incense sheds ; 
While sculptur’d fruit with mimic blossoms 
jein 
Nature and Art on every chisell’d quoin. 


leaves the breeze their 


* Each order in its different mould displays 
The geometric harmony of all, 
And each with various capitals arrays 
The pillar’d porch and the pilaster'd hall; 
Here scant in blandishments like greybeards, 
there 
Wreatli'd as with childhood’s silken rings of 
hair. 


“The Doric fillet, the Tonic curl, 
The Tuscan circle, bald of usual blooms, 
Th’ Egyptian band where doth the Coptic girl 
Peruse of Jove and life the graven dooms, 
The rich Corinthian’s ample coronet, 
Where buds expanding through their tendrils 
fret ; 


* All coalesce to decorate the fane 

That memory out of ruins builds anew ; 
Where in collected majesty again 

Earth's temples blend in one symbolic view ; 
Where rise from ages, ‘neath the garish sun, 
The shrines of all idealis‘d in one.” 


But allis unavailing to relieve “ Ale- 
theia,” asa whole, from intolerable mo- 
notony. We are sorry forit: for Mr. 
Kent's minor poems do not warrant us 
in any of the gratulations which de- 
tached portions ofthe * Aletheia” would 
make us happy to ofler. We can only 
hope that our surmise, that Mr. Kent 
is a young write r, may be well-found- 
ed ; “and that in more mature compo- 
sitions we may hereafter be able to re- 
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cognise the combination of excellencies 
in detail with general effectiveness. As 
it is, our praises, if they be of any 
value to him, must be reluctantly but 
half-given and half-withheld. 

« Thoughts from the Inner Circle.’* 
The preface states that, “in the sumt- 
mer of 1848, a few friends agreed to 
meet for the purpose of obtaining close 
and intimate intercourse upon the great 
questions affecting the interests of hu- 
manity.” Our readers may remember 
that passage in the “ Memoirs of P. P., 
Clerk of this Parish,” itt which he in- 
forms us— 


“Tt was in these days I bethought myself 
that much profit might accrue unto our 
parish, and even unto the nation, could there 
be assembled together a number of chosen 
men of the right spirit, who might argue, re- 
fine, and define upon high and great matters.” 


The “ Inner Circle” appears to have 
been much such another convention. 
Among their themes were the Age, the 
Railway, Society, Friendship, ‘Truth, 
the Future, the Progress of Knowledge. 
They tree uted those subjects in verse ; 
the rythm is, fur the most part, Ten- 
nysonian of Locksby Hall; the sen- 
timents philanthropic, the principles 
democratic, the performance feeble. 
Tennyson and Mr. and Mrs, Browning 
appear to have been the models chietly 
followed. The authors excuse the 
publication of their crudities on the 
plea of being “desirous that others 
should adopt a plan which has been of 
so much importance to their own in- 
dividual culture.” The cultivation of 
any other crop would have been, in 
our judgment, a more profit able, as 
well as more suitable occupation, for 
Messrs. Langford, Harris, Lathem, 
and the rest of our cyclical poets. 

* Poems;” by William Allingham.t 
Mr. Allingham’s name has hitherto 
only been known in connexion with two 
or three dreamy trifles, not quite free 
from the affected | obscurity which, 
among the exquisites of the London 
school, passes for depth, but elegantly 
polished, and evidently proceeding 
from an accomplished” mind. We 
are most truly and sincerely de- 
lighted to find that these foibles 
only characterise a few of Mr. Alling- 
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hain’s minor conipositions, and that, 
in the poem of “The Musie Master,” 
the principal piece in this his first 
published volume, he has detached hitii- 
self most happily from affectation of 
every kind, and told, in a strain of al- 
most blameless simplicity and sweet- 
ness, one of the most pathetic love- 
tules in the language. The versifica- 
tion is not unworthy of the ear of a 
Goldsmith; the diction and method 
such as Leigh Hunt, to whom the 
poem is dedicated, might have been 
well satisfied with in his happiest hours. 
We cannot pass the name of Leigh 
Ilunt without pausing to waft him an 
affectionate remembrance. The school 
of literature which has sprung up from 
the germs he planted has its weak- 
nesses, its fopperies, perhaps its dan- 
gers; but the Dickenses, Tennysons, 
Brownings, and the re-t of the fine 
flock whom he may call his children, are 
good and genial souls, from whose fame 
the old man may derive a just and ho- 
nourable addition to his own. Now 
to proceed with this poem of Mr, Al- 
lingham, the last of the distinguished 
band who have owed their first appre- 
ciation to the kindly and discerning in- 
stincts of Leigh Hunt. The Music- 
Master, Claude, son of an Italian mo- 
ther, loves Milly, the daughter of a 
widower in humble life, in an Ivish vil- 
lage. Milly returns his passion, but 
neither has ventured to disclose the 
secret :— 


“ How shy a strength is Love's, that so much 
fears 
Its darling secret to itself to own! 
Their rapt, illimitable mood appears 
To each of them to be enjoyed alone: 
Exalted high above all range of hope 
By the pure soul’s eternity of scope. 


“ Yet in each heart a prophecy there breathes, 
Of how in future hours this evening’s 
phantom, 
Arrayed in fairer hues than sunlight weaves 
For Nature’s richest robe, may rise to 
haunt them. 
The landscape wavers from the sight of 
each ; 
And full their bosoms swell, too full for 
speech, 


“Ts it adream? The couiless happy stars 
Stand silently into the deepening blue ; 
In slow procession all the molten bars 
Of cloud move down; the air is dim 
with dew ; 
Eve scatters roses on the shroud of Day, 
And the old world seems far withdrawn 


away. 
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“With good-night kiss the zeyhyr, warm 
with sleep, 
Gains its soft cradle in a bed of trees, 
Where river-chimes aye tolling sweet and 
deep 
Make lullaby ; and all field-scents that 
please 
The Summer float into its veil of gloom, 
Dream-interwoven in a viewless loom, 


‘Clothed with an earnest paleness, not a 
blush, 
And with the angel gravity of love, 
Each lover's face amid the twilight hush 
Is like a saint’s whose thoughts are all 
above 
In voiceless gratitude for heavenly boon ; 
And o’er them for a halo comes the moon.” 


We are reminded, but by no imita- 
tion, of one of the sweetest strains of 
Keats. An accident reveals Claude’s 
passion, but unhappily he is not aware 
that Milly is conscious of what has oc- 
curred. Milly, her heart assured and 
exalted, weeps herself asleep with plea- 
sure :— 


“Oh, dream, poor child, beneath the mid- 
night stars! 
Lie slumbering far into the yellow dawn 
The shadow creeps apace ; the storm that 
mars 
The lily even now is stealing on. 
All has been long fulfilled: yet could I 
weep 
At thought of thee so quietly asleep ! 


‘Most cruel Nature, so untouched, so hard, 
The while thy children shake with joy 

or pain, 
Thou wilt not forward Love, nor Death 


retard 
One finger-push for mortals’ dearest 
gain! 
Claude, through the summer night, serenely 
spread, 7 
Strays calmly home, and finds his father— 
dead.” 


Claude is row left to the guidance of 
an uncle: the uncle urges him to emi- 
grate. Claude—unhappy timidity, and 
tutal reserve !—carries his unavowed 
passion to America, and Milly breaks 
her heart. Claude returns, and re- 
ceives from Milly’s nurse her bequest 
of her picture and a letter :— 





“The note ran thus, ‘ Dear Claude, so near 
my death, 

I feel that like a Spirit’s words are these, 
In which I say, that I have perfect faith 

In your true love for me,—as God, who sees 
The secrets of all hearts, can see in mine 
That fondest truth which sends this feeble 
sign. 
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“*] do not think that He will take away, 
Even in Heaven, this precious earthly 
love; 
Surely he sends its pure and happy ray 
Down as a message from the world 
above. 
Perhaps it is the full light drawing near 
Which makes the doubting Past at length 
so clear. 


“We might have 
His will 
Said no, who orders all things for the 
best. 
Oh, may His power into your soul instil 
A peace like this of which I am pos- 
sessed ! 
And may He bless you, love, for evermore, 
And guide you safely to His heavenly 
shore !'” 


been so happy !—But 


Claude returns to America and so- 
laces his grief with labour. Some re- 
turned emigrants relate an interview 
with him :— 


“We gave him all our news, and in return 
He told us how he lived —a lonely life! 
Miles from a neighbour sowed and reaped 
his corn, 
_ And hardy grew. One 
wife 
To cheer him in that solitary wild ; 
At which he only shook his head and 
smiled. 


spoke about a 


“Next dawn, when each one of our little 
band 
Had on a mighty Walnut carved his 
name, 
Henceforth a sacred tree, he said, to stand 
*Mid his enlarging bounds,—the moment 
came 
For farewell words. 
our backs, 
We heard the echoes of hiss winging axe.” 


But long, behind 


So ends the poem. A calm, exalted 
delight lingers on the mind. The scene, 
it will be “observed, i is laid in Ireland, 
and the actors move in humble Irish 
life; but Mr. Allinzham has avoided 
all the vulgar peculiarities of diction 
which, in Irish song and story, have 
so long been erroneously supposed to 
give the stamp of nationality. So far 
as the verbal indications of Irishism are 
concerned, there is nothing beyond 
the address, “ Ballyshannon,” at the 
end of Mr. Allingham’s preface, to 


tell that he is a writer of this part of 


the United Kingdom. Indeed the 
only political allusionsin the volume 
savour more of contempt for, than any 
sympathy in, Irish matters—an_ ill- 
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advised avowal in one so well entitled 
to aspire to the name of poet; a name 
never yet worthily borne by any one 
indifferent to the patriotic sentiment. 
Nevertheless Mr. Allingham’s ideal of 
«* Justice for Ireland” expresses very 
appropriately the doctrine on literary 
Irishisms which we ourselves have so 
long sought to inculeate:— 


“ Justice for Ireland ! if ye can, 

O host of writers broguish ; 

Nor paint each fellow-countryman 
As blundering or roguish. 

Think less of oddities and rags, 
And more of human nature ; 

And, ’stead of party words and flags, 
March under something greater. 


The conclusion of the stanza is 
weak ; but the whole expresses very 
well the just rule by which Mr. Alling- 
ham has regulated the admission of 
those verbal characteristics in his larger 
poem. For example, in the nurse’s 
narrative of Milly’s confession to her 
of her love for Claude :— 


“¢"Pwas on a cold March evening—well I 

mind,’ 

The nurse went on, ‘we sat and watched 
together 

The long grey sky; and then the sun 
behind 

The clouds shone down, though not like 
summer weather, 

On the hills far away. I can’t tell why, 

But, on a sudden, I began to ery. 


“*T dried my tears before I turned to her; 

And then I saw that her eyes, too, were 
wet, 

And pale her face, and calm without a 
stir; 

Whilst on the lighted hills her looks 
were set, 

Where, strange beyond the cold, dark 
fields, they lay, 

As if her thoughts, too, journeyed far 


” 


away. 

“The long grey sky,” has somewhat 
too much of the Tenny sonian obscurity. 
Long—which way ? Along or across ? 
And then, which is the longitudins al 
section of the sky? The long sky, 
the long sphere, the long circle— sit 
is aflects itions.” But there are few 
minds in which the words will not real- 
ise a very characteristic picture, and 
few breasts in which the association 
between the burst of cold light on the 
distant mountains, and of sad and 
tender emotion in the of Mills 


bosoms 
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and her companion, will not be felt 
with a keen perception of the truth 
and tenderness of the passage. 

A string of pretty conceits on “ Poets 
and Flowers” exhibits Mr. Allingham’s 
artistic skill and delicacy of taste very 
gracefully. 

“ Eve’s shadow fell: so, quickly as we may, 


We touch for HERRICK, never sad nor 
cold, 


The Meadow-sweet, that borders fields of 


hay ; 
For CuapmAn, Marigold. 


“The flaming Peony with MARLow mate, 
The Rhododendron give to DryvEN 
large ; 
To Brn the Dahlia, finely elaborate ; 
Iris to holy GrorGE. 


“Lavender, QuaARLES; Sweet-William’s 
honest face 
Claims Marvett; FLercHer must 
Convolvulus get ; 
Pore the Camellia, nursed for lamp-light 
grace; 
Go.psmiruH the Mignionette. 


“The dark sward’s spirts of early Crocus- 
flame, 
Purpure, and Or, and Argent, do thou 
take 
Boy CuATTERTON ; and ‘crowned with a 
golden dream,’ 
This Angel-lily, BLAKE,” &c. &e. 


Eminently graceful and apposite. We 
will not mar the favourable impression 
by carping at the fopperies of some of 
the other minor pieces. We bid Mr. 
Allingham welcome to the company of 
poets pure and good. Alas that we 
could say the same for him whose dark, 
wicked, product of heavenly faculties 
perverted, still remains on the table. 

Ve will not now take up “ Goéthe, 
a New Pantomime, by Edward Ke- 
nealy.”* We have preferred to deal 
with men, of perhaps, less ability—for 
this is a man of the greatest ability— 
whom we can respect for their inten- 
tions, while we blame their faults of ex- 
ecution. We would not mix up sorrow 
and indignation with the temper of 
mind in which “ The Music Master” 
of Allingham has left us; nor would 
we diminish the value of such qualified 
commendations as we have been able to 
bestow, by casting them into the shade 
by the expression of unqualified as- 
tonishment which we could not restrain 
at the frequent bursts of power, 
splendour, and wit, which illumine this 
brilliant but detestable performance. 
Another time, and in another frame 
of mind, we may return to—* Goéthe, 
a New Pantomime.” 





* London: Reeves. 1850. 
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Ir is a singular fact that Ireland, so essentially the land of song, whose bardic 
remains have obtained a world-wide reputation, whose national melodies alter- 
nate from the touchingly simple to the thrillingly superb, being alike ‘ beautiful 
exceedingly,” whether the *y breathe the soul of pathos, or glow with the fervour 
of martial enthusiasm ; whose “ keens” express the very passion and abandon- 
ment of grief; whose war-songs stir up the heart like the sound of a trampet— 
it is a remarkable fact, we repeat, that our musical Island has given to the lyric 
stage but a single female vocalist, within our memory, capable of interpreting, 
with success, the highest order of dramatic music. ‘Although in every other 
branch or art our country has given proof of that genius and talent which are 
the inalienable birthright of her children, as a vocalist, Irish by birth, and 
Irish in heart, who has already achieved triumphs which place in the shade 
many of the proudest lyric vic tories of the Italian and German prima-donnas, 
Catherine H: ayes stands ‘alone. 

A few years have only passed since Miss Hayes may be remembered in this 
city, a fair and gentle girl, receiving musical ins struction from Signor Sapio, 
singing with him at the Ans iereontic and other societies, and e »xhibiting on every 
re-appearance increased purity of style, re finement of taste, correctness of ear, 
and volume of voice. ‘The committee of this society expressed their approbation 
of this remarkable improv ement by a proportionably rapid increase in the 
amount of her salary—the inexperienced vocalist herself, then unconscious of her 
powers, receiving with blended bewilderment and de light this proof of her on- 
ward progress in the art she loved. Yet, then, though rising so ri apidly and so 


steadily in the estimation of these, the best judges among our musical amateurs 


—though greeted with public applause, and private e ulogium, i increasing every 


day in flattering warmth—though not a little 


bewildered at the unexpected 
enthusiasm of the “ bravas” and “encores” with which her early public per- 
formances were greeted—not one of her admirers could have foreseen the bril- 
liant destiny that awaited her—not one of them could have antic ipated her return 
to her native country, in 1849, after having won in the land of song, both from 
fame and fortune, a golden and clorious triumph. 

Catherine Hayes is a native of Limerick, having been born at No. 4, Patrick- 
street, in that city, where she resided with her mother and sister up to the 
period of her de parture for Dublin, to be p lac ed under the tuition of Signor 
Antonio Sapio. The development of her musical talent was early almost with- 
out precedent. From her childhood she exhibited a precocity of vocal power 
that excited astonishment and admiration, and won for her the generous patron- 
age of the late Bishop of Limerick, to whose warm and liber: il encour: igement 
she owes the eminence she has gained, and whosé congratulations, when she had 
triumphed over every difficulty attending her arduous upward struggle, and 
returned from Italy matured in genius and be auty, 
tearful eyes to have been her best reward. 


An incident, somewhat romantic in its character, formed the first introduction 
of Catherine Hayes to the late Hon. and Right Rev. Edmund Knox. Near to 
the See House, then situated in Henr y-street, is the town mansion of the Earl of 
Limerick, in whose family an aged fe ‘male — of Miss Hayes resided. The 

gardens attached to these houses stretch in parallel lines to the banks of the 
ee. and were remarkable for their picturesque beauty. A woodbine- 
covered arbour near the river’s brink was a favourite resort of Catherine H: ayes, 
then a young and delicate child—timid, gentle, and reserved, 


shrinking from 
the sportive companionship of her playmates; her chief f apparent source of 


pleasure being to sit alone, half-hidden among the leaves, and warble Irish 
ballad after ballad, the airs and words of which she appeared to have caught up 
and retained with a species of intuitive facility, One evening, while thus 


she ever acknowledges with 
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delightfully occupied, “herself forgetting,” and never dreaming but that she 
was ‘by the world forgot,” some pleasure-parties on the river were attracted 
by the clear silvery tones of her voice, and the correct taste she even then dis- 
played. Boat after boat silently dropt down the stream, pausing in the shadow 
of the trees, whence, as from the cage of a singing-bird, came the warblings 
that attracted them. Not a whisper announced to the unconscious child the 
audience she was delighting, till, at the conclusion of the last air, ‘‘ The Lass of 
Gowrie,” the unseen vocalist finished the ballad, dwelling on the passage ‘* And 
now she’s Lady Gowrie” with that prolonged and thrilling shake which owes 
nothing to all the after-cultivation her voice received, and which, in years to 
come, was to cause the critical and fastidious pit occupants of the Grand Opera 
to ‘rise at her,” and to forget, in the passionate fervour of their enthusiasm, 
the cold formalities of etiquette... Then from her unseen auditory arose a raptu- 
rous shout of applause, the first intimation the blushing and half-frightened 
vocalist received that her ‘native wood-notes wild” had attracted a numerous 
and admiring audience. The Right Rev. Edmund Knox was one of those un- 
seen listeners, and his correct taste and refined discrimination at once discerned 
the germ of that talent, the matured growth of which has so happily proved the 
soundness of his judgment. That evening the open air practice terminated, 
and the timid girl, who knew not the glorious natural gift she possessed, found 
herself suddenly a musical wonder, and heard, with a kind of incredulous de- 
light, confident anticipations of her future celebrity pronounced. She was 
immediately invited to the See House, where the kindest encouragement over- 
came her timidity, and she soon became the “star” of a series of musical 
reunions, given chiefly for her instruction by her kind patron. These concerts 
were under the direction of the Messrs. Rogers, musicians of great promise, one 
of whom is now organist to the Cathedral, Limerick. Singing to their accom- 
paniment, amid a circle predisposed to receive her with favour, Catherine Hayes 
‘came out,” her rapid onward progress being soon manifest to all. 

Mention has been made of the beautiful shake, clear, thrilling, and bril- 
liant, with which Miss Hayes is gifted, as having produced the irrepressible 
burst of applause that indicated the presence of her first audience—ap- 
plause, the memory of which, we dare aver, like that of a first victory, has 
been more dearly cherished than any, the proudest of her after triumphs. <A 
brief history of the first discovery of this rare natural gift, which arduous and 
persevering study and constant practice may succeed in imitating, if not partially 
acquiring, but which, to be perfect, must be natural, may not be uninteresting. 
Shortly before the period of Miss Hayes’s introduction to Bishop Knox, and 
when quite achild, a lady in Limerick—a highly-accomplished amateur— 
took great interest in the gentle and thoughtful girl, and invited Catherine 
frequently to visit her. With this lady as her first instructress, she es- 
sayed to improve her style of singing some simple ballads, and displaying in them 
considerable flexibility of voice and facility of execution, her patroness proposed 
that she should essay a shake. Surprised, yet flattered, and never dreaming 
that she really possessed such a gift, she refused with blushes and smiles ; but 
on her return to the solitude of her garden-practice bower by the river’s brink, 
she at once endeavoured to imitate the shake her patroness: had played for her 
instruction. She then ascertained, to her extreme delight, the existence of that 
beautiful and perfect ornament, which is one of the greatest charms of her sing- 
ing. Timid by nature, retiring by habit, and scarcely believing in the possession 
of the precious gift, so newly discovered, she kept the secret to herself. At 
length, one day, having taken her wonted position at the pianoforte, and being 
lost, as it were, in the pleasure of singing, she for a moment forgot alike her ti- 
midity and caution, and at the termination of the concluding verse of the ballad, 
finished with a shake so brilliant, so thrilling, so perfect, that it extracted a literal 
seream of delight from her astonished and gratified patroness, who, though 
pleased with, and proud of her young pupil, knew not till then the musical 
treasure she had discovered. 

It was from this lady Miss Hayes acquired all the first elementary knowledge 
of music, which gave her, while still a child, those facilities of brilliant execution, 
fully developed by after-instruction, and amid all the triumphs of her splendid 
professional career she has never ceased to cherish the remembrance of the sur- 
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prise, ‘affectionate and glad,” with wlich her shake on this occasion was 
greeted. 

Bishop Knox, gratified beyond measure by the astonishing progress of his pro- 
tegé, consulted a number of his and her friends in Limerick as to the best means 
of fully developing the qualities of her voice, and of making the great natural 
gifts she possessed subsidiary to her future maintenance. It was then deter- 
mined that she should be placed under the care of some musical professor of 
eminence; and to obtain the funds necessary for this purpose, a subscription 
list was opened among her friends, a large sum being very speedily collected. 
After much consultation, and a careful consideration of the merits of the 
various professors then in this metropolis, Signor Sapio was unanimously selected, 
a just compliment to the well-known abilities of this professor, and the pains- 
tabing care he devoted to his pupils. These arrangements having all been com- 
pleted, and Signor Sapio having notified his willingness to undertake the charge, 
received the following communication :— 


“ My pear Srr,—lI have succeeded in obtaining the requisite sum for Miss Hayes’s board 
and tuition for one year, and shall be very much obliged if you will have the kindness to 
write to me to say when you and Mrs, Sapio can receive her. All her friends here, and she 
has many, are delighted to think she will be placed under your protection. She is a very 
amiable girl, and I have no doubt will do you great credit. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, most truly yours, 
** EpMonD LIMERICK. 

“ Palace, Limerick, 8th March, 1839." 


Signor Sapio immediately replied, expressing his intention of at once making 
the necessary preparations for Miss Hayes’s reception, and requesting to be 
informed when her arrival in the metropolis might be expected. His residence 
was then in Percy-place, where commenced what may fairly be termed her 
first professional studies, and where that young ambition to excel was awakened, 
which never, through all the toils of arduous practice, lost faith in the encourag- 
ing belief, that success should ultimately crown perseverance. ‘The rejoinder of 
Bishop Knox was as follows :— 


“My pear Sir,—Miss Hayes will be prepared to leave this in a week or ten days, at 
farthest, and I shall feel greatly obliged if you will let me know, by return of post, if you 
and Mrs. Sapio can receive her at that time. Mrs. Edmond Knox is quite enchanted at the 
success she has had in raising subscriptions, and, indeed, so are all her friends, and they are 
anxious to have her with you as soon as possible. She is a most modest, gentle, unassuming 
girl; and so anxious is she for improvement (knowing, indeed, that her livelihood depends 
upon it), that I am convinced she will give her very soul to it. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, most sincerely, your obliged 
“* EpMOND LIMERICK. 

“T have sent Mr. Pigott the amount of her account for the overtures. I hope to be in 
Dublin in about three weeks, and shall be happy to see you on my way to London. I can, 
if you wish it, let you have £30 in hand. 

* Palace, Limerick, 12th March, 1839," 


Catherine Hayes arrived in Dublin on the Ist of April, 1839, and took up her 
residence with Signor Sapio in Percy-place, it being a great additional recom- 
mendation to her mother, and her anxious relatives and friends, that the home 
thus provided for her was eligible in every respect, combining the greatest com- 
fort with the utmost respectability. Her voice then possessed the beautiful 
clearness and silvery mellowness which are its characteristics ; her natural taste 
was pure and refined ; but, in what may be called the mechanical portion of her 
art, in which it requires carefully and judiciously directed study to acquire a 
mastery, she was still extremely deficient. In a few weeks, however, her im- 
provement was astonishing, and her eagerness to learn, the assiduity of her 
study, and the persevering, pains-taking constancy of her practice, amply fulfilled 
the Bishop's anticipation, that when once placed in a position where her abilities 
might have room for development and display, she would “ give her very soul” 
to her art. 

Her first appearance in public took place on the 3rd of May, 1839, just one 
month after her arrival in the metropolis. The scene of this then great event 
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in her life was the annual concert of Signor Sapio, in the great room of the 
Rotundo, an entertainment uniformly commanding a large, fashionable, and dis- 
criminating auditory. Although it may be supposed her timidity was very 
great, so great, indeed, that the cordial welcome she received scarcely sufficed to 
restore her self-possession, her first public performance gave her friends assurance 
that their confidence in her natural powers was not misplaced. Even then, after 
only a few weeks’ tuition, her improvement was so marked as to astonish the 
orofessional friends of her able master who had only heard her sing previously, 
immediately after her arrival from Limerick, when the cultivation her voice 
had received amounted merely to the amateur instruction of her early friend in 
Limerick. The following notice of the debit of Miss Hayes appeared in the 
Evening Packet, the other metropolitan critics also speaking favourably of her 
singing :— 
“ On this occasion a fair debutante (a pupil of Signor Sapio) made her first appearance as 
a vocalist, and promises, ere long, to stand high in the profession she has chosen. She sung 
most effectively, with Signor Sapio, the duet ‘O’er Shepherd Pipe,’ and was loudly encored, 
being also favourably received in an Italian air which followed. Her voice is a soprano of 
considerable volume and compass, and has evidently, so far, been carefully cultivated.” 


The second epee. in public, of Miss Hayes was thus heralded in one of 
the public journals, and we may parenthetically remark that, from the beginning, 
these organs of opinion were almost unanimous in their encomiums :— 


“It is, we understand, the intention of the conductors of the Anacreontic Society to intro- 
duce to their friends, at the forthcoming concert, a young lady of great promise, who has had 
the advantage of some instruction from Signor Sapio. The musical world is on tiptoe of 
expectation of the treat provided for them by this ancient and distinguished Society.” 


It was on the 8th of December, 1839, that this concert was given; and the 
Packet thus noticed her performance :— 


“Miss Hayes is a highly promising vocalist, and, despite of the timidity under which she 
was labouring, she sung sweetly and expressively. Her style, which is naturally pure, has 
been cultivated with the greatest care; and we have no hesitation in affirming, that all she 
requires is a little more experience and public practice to render her a decided acquisition to 
the concert-room, We were pleased to find that she, in a great degree, conquered her ner- 
vousness in the air ‘ Qui la Voce,” from Puritani, which she executed in a manner that showed 
the excellence of her tuition. Miss Hayes was also very effective in the air Come per Sereno, 
which was loudly encored.” 


The following month Miss Hayes, accompanied by her pains-taking instructor, 
paid a visit to her birth-place, and greatly pleased her early patrons, whose 
astonishment at her rapid progress knew no bounds. The Bishop of Limerick 
gave a private concert expressly in her honour, and her performance gratified 
him exceedingly, and greatly delighted his guests. Ere leaving Limerick on 

: a erry 5 5 ‘ 8 
this occasion, she also sung in public at a musical entertainment, announced for 
her joint benefit and that of Signor Sapio; and the audience was both surprised 
and gratified to find her improvement so decided. 

Having returned to Dublin, still under the care of Sapio, with whose family, 
as before, she resided, Miss Hayes pursued her musical studies with unremitting 
diligence, and an ardour, indeed, that required to be checked by the kind hand 
of her instructor, lest health might be sacrificed to over-practice and too close 
application. Still she occasionally sang in public, as, on the 12th of January, 

c y sang publi 5 L ) 
1841, her appearance formed one of the attractions of a concert given by Mr. 
ae ; ; ; : eee 
J.P. Knight. At this entertainment Miss Hayes was introduced to Liszt, the 
5 . . ve . 
celebrated pianist, who was so greatly pleased with her voice and style that he 
addressed a congratulatory letter, from which the following is an extract, to 
Mrs. Knox, daughter-in-law of the Bishop of Limerick :— 
o 


“T do not know of any voice more expressive than that of Miss Hayes. I doubt if, 
amongst the singers of the day, there is one equal in extent and volume to what her’s will be, 
As to her singing, it is easy and natural, and devoid of all false method; and whatever her 
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career in future may be, she will owe a good debt of gratitude to Sapio. Whether in Lon- 
don, Paris, Italy, or wherever I may be, I shall always be happy to forward her in her 
profession. 


“FP, Liszt.” 


During the remainder of the year 1841, Miss Hayes continued to be one of 
the leading vocalists at the Anacreontic, Philharmonic, and other metropolitan 
concerts, her terms gradually increasing from five, till they reached ten guineas 
each performance. This may be an extremely commercial method of indicating 
steady improvement, but it 1s more expressive than pages of eulogium. She 
visited Belfast (singing at the opening of the Anacreontic Hall there), Limerick 
again, Parsonstown, and other places, during the summer and autumn of 1841 ; 
and on the 12th of September, a great event in her life, as she then considered 
it, took place—an introduction to no less a personage than the great Lablache. 
Benedict was also present at this interview, during which, with much difficulty, 
as she often even now declares, that she vividly remembers being really 
frightened, she was prevailed on to sing “Qui la Voce,” in order that the veteran 
might pass his awful and dreaded judgment on her pretensions to take some 
rank as a solo concert singer, the position at that time her proudest desires only 
sought to achieve. Lablache heard her with attention till the air was finished, 
when, instead of pronouncing the opinion which she tremblingly awaited, he 
asked her to try another and more difficult solo, and then a duet, in which he 
joined, and then another duet, so that, in fact, the trial terminated in a day’s 
practice not soon to be forgotten by the gratified debutante. Lablache’s 
opinion of her pretensions was at once flatteringly pronounced, and that opinion 
was afterwards communicated to Sapio in a letter, of which the annexed is a 
translation :— 


“Dear Sapro,—I have heard with infinite pleasure your pupil, Miss Hayes; and I find 
she possesses all the qualities to make a good singer. With your instruction she can but 
gain every day, and I am certain she will end by becoming a perfect vocalist in every sense 
of the word. 


“ Believe me, your sincere friend, 
“ Lours LABLACHE.” 


It has been stated that the highest desire of Catherine Hayes at this period 
was to succeed in obtaining a position of some eminence as a concert singer; 
and it was only after her interview with Lablache, during which he invited her 
to go to the theatre the following evening, and see Grisi and Mario perform 
together in the grand opera of Norma, that she felt the current of her destiny 
was changed. She had never witnessed great acting united with great singing 
before; and as she sat, with lips apart, eye dilated, and heart tumultuously 
beating, while the most splendid personation of the Druid priestess that the 
~ can boast passed like an exciting dream before her; as she heard the 
peals of applause reverberating through the house; as she beheld the literal 
shower of floral wreaths and bouquets with which, finally, the Queen of Italian 
Song was crowned, the first seeds were sown of ambition to excel in the lyric 
drama. How tame, how cold, how incomplete then appeared the greatest tri- 
umph or most flattering reception of the concert-room ; how treasured was the 
after presentation to the Norma; how little was the illusion affected by that 
dingy locality, “behind the scenes ;” how fixed, settled, and all-absorbing be- 
came the idea, that no glory could surpass that of being called again and again 
before the curtain, and, half blinded by the glare, half suffocated by the heat of 
vainly endeavouring to hold the armful of bouquets, presented, after his most 
fascinating fashion, by Signor Mario. 

Miss Hayes remained under the tuition of Sapio until August, 1842, when 
she returned to Limerick, one of her last performances in Dublin being at a 
private concert given by the Countess De Grey. Once amongst her friends, 
she painted, with all the enthusiasm of her nature, and in the brilliant hues that 
youth extracts from hope, the prosperity that the stage held out, and implored 
their sanction in undertaking the study necessary to ensure even a moderate 
amount of success. Her then most earnest desire was to proceed forthwith 
to Paris, in order to be placed under Signor Emmanuel Garcia, the master 
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who educated Malibran for the operatic stage, and from whom Jenny Lind 
received some of her earliest lessons. This proposal would not at first be at 
all entertained by her relatives and friends; but there was no combating the 
anxious and incessant pleadings of the enthusiastic girl, and it was ultimately 
arranged that she should be at once placed under Garcia. A question 
then arose as to how the journey an be performed by one so very young 
and inexperienced, and it was proposed that she should remain in her native 
city until a family, about to leave for Paris in two months, would be ready 
to depart, when she could accompany them. This the ardent girl declared 
not to be thought of, as two months’ delay would be two months lost; and 
so feverishly anxious did she at last become, that her friends finally consented to 
her starting alone! The requisite preparations were then promptly made, and 
on the 12th of October, 1842, Catherine Hayes arrived in Paris, bearing a letter 
of introduction to Gedrge Osborne, the celebrated pianist,* to the care of whose 
amiable and accomplished wife she was warmly recommended. Her reception 
was friendly and encouraging ; and she ever speaks with affectionate warmth of 
their undeviating kindness, which rendered her stay in the French capital so full 
of happiness. Miss Hayes diligently pursued her studies under Garcia, who 
proved, to use her own enthusiastic words, “the dearest, the kindest, and the most 
generous of masters,” during a year and six months, when her tutor declared he 
could not add a single grace or charm to the then fully developed and beautiful 
organ she possessed, so richly pure in tone, so extensive in compass, and so 
perfect, both in the upper and lower register. He advised her at once to pro- 
ceed to Italy, as the best theatre for obtaining the dramatic requirements indis- 
pensable for success on the lyric stage. Miss Hayes accordingly proceeded to 
Milan, where she placed herself under the instruction of Signor Felice Ronconi, 
brother to the celebrated baritone, and then professor of singing to the Con- 
servatoire Royale. While studying under his tuition, and laying the foundation 
of that fame which was shortly to bewilder the astonished girl herself, her clear, 
fresh voice and cultivated style added not a little to the attraction of several _ 
musical parties to which she was invited. At one of these reunions she was in- 
troduced to the once celebrated Grassani, aunt to Madame Grisi, who warmly 
congratulated her on the possession of an organ so beautiful, and on the good 
fortune that attended its first education and after cultivation. Indeed, the 
impression made upon Madame Grassani by Miss Hayes’s singing was so great, 
that she wrote to Signor Provini, then manager of the Italian Opera at Mar- 
seilles, telling him of the star that was about to dazzle the theatrical world, and 
advising him to lose no time in offering her an engagement. He immediately 
came to Milan, obtained an introduction to Miss Hayes, and after having heard 
her sing, offered her terms, that seemed to her an absolute fortune, as an induce-~ 
ment to sign an engagement with him for three months. Her debdt, that terrible 
ordeal for one so young and inexperienced, accordingly took place at Marseilles, 
on the 10th of May, 1845, the opera chosen being Bellini’s J Puritani; anda 
house crowded to overflowing, tending not to reassure, but unnerve her, as she 
well knew how severely critical was her audience. The kindness of her recep~ 
tion also added to her embarrassment, the 


* Quiet and attention still as night, 
Or summer noontide air,” 


with which the first tremulous notes of her voice were listened to, rendering the 
ordeal still more trying. At first she felt a sensation of faintness and prostra~ 
tion; she thought her failure almost a certainty, and has often declared that 
the agony of that thought was nearly insupportable. The faintest cheer, the 
smallest demonstration of approval, would have been somewhat reassuring. But 
no—the long-trying scene between Elvira and Sir George passed off in solemn 
silence. Not a ‘‘ hand” did the debutante obtain after her first welcome, until at 
last the eighth scene opened, and, in her rich nuptial attire, the agitated Elvira 


* This eminent performer, among other testimonials, has been honoured by receiving “ Le 
Coronne de la Chene” from the King of the Netherlands, being the only English artiste 
ever before so highly distinguished. 
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entered, her lips as white with fear as the pale rose garland encircling her brow. 
Faint and frightened as she felt, the beautiful opening polacca ‘‘Son Vergin” 
awakened in her musical soul the enthusiasm she so largely inherits, and never, 
perhaps, did she interpret this delightful air with more sweetness, more ten- 
derness, more expression. 

The ice was at once thawed. A generous burst of approbation startled her 
from almost despair into perfect rapture. A flattering encore then further be- 
wildered her with a new and exquisite joy, and at its termination, as the shouts 
of approval followed her from the stage, she wept with pleasure to know that 
the dream of her life’s ambition had begun to be realised—she felt she had suc- 
ceeded. The curtain fell amid the most enthusiastic plaudits, renewed again 
and again, till the agitated but delighted girl reappeared, when numbers of the 
passionately music-loving audience, who had rushed en masse from the theatre, 
and returned loaded with artificial flowers, literally filled the stage with their 
graceful offerings, making a perfect garden around the embarrassed debutante. 
The second appearance of Miss Hayes in Lucia di Lammermoor, and her third 
opera, Mose in Egitto, confirmed the favourable impression her debit created ; 
and during the three months of her stay at Marseilles her popularity increased 
so rapidly and vastly, that Signor Provini used every argument, golden ones in- 
cluded, to induce her to accept an engagement for the Opera in Paris. How- 
ever, as she felt that she had much to learn, she declined all these offers and 
returned to Milan, where she gave her undivided attention to study, under the 
direction of Signor Ronconi. 

It was while still diligently pursuing her studies and practising under her able 
master, with a painstaking assiduity that surprised him, that Signor Regondi 
requested her assistance at one of his annual musical reunions. At this concert 
she met Signor Morelli, manager of the La Scala Theatre at Milan, who imme- 
diately offered her an engagement, an offer she proudly and gratefully accepted; 
the post of prima donna at the first theatre in Europe being then, perhaps, for 
the first time occupied by so youthful an artiste, and only three months after 
her debut! ‘The Linda di Chamouni of Donizetti was the opera chosen for her 
first appearance, and it may convey some idea of the unprecedented enthusiasm 
of her reception to state, that, on the falling of the curtain, she was called before 
it no less than Twetve times! Her second appearance was in Otello, and it 
was also a perfect triumph: the character of the gentle Desdemona being one 
which her delicate and graceful beauty of face and form peculiarly adapted her 
to represent. Her touching portraiture of Desdemona won for her the flattering 
designation, ‘‘The Pearl of the Theatre” (Za Parla del Teatro), a happily- 
descriptive title, by which she was known during the remainder of her stay at 
Milan, where she continued to win “ golden opinions” through the autumn of 
1845 and the Carnival of 1846. She proceeded thence to Vienna, where her 
reception was also extremely flattering, so flattering, indeed, that, in her letter 
home, she declared she was quite ‘‘spoiled,” and expressed some apprehension that 
her “head” might “turn” with the happy intoxication of such unexpected 
success. 

On the first night of the Carnival of 1847, Miss Hayes made her appear- 
ance at Venice in a new opera, composed expressly for her by a young 
Italian nobleman, entitled Albergo de Romano. The overture with which it 
was introduced was spiritless and unpleasing, and the music of the opening 
scenes contained little promise, and was intrusted to inferior artistes. It fell 
with ominous coldness on the ears of the audience, and that heavy silence which 
sometimes precedes a theatrical, as well as an atmospheric storm, gradually 
settled down, as it were, over the house. When Miss Hayes entered in the 
middle of the first act, she had, in fact, not only to contend against the ill- 
humour of a disappointed and displeased auditory, but to sustain the chief part 
in an opera that already had all but failed. Her fame, however, fortunately 
for the author, had preceded her, and when she entered, so young, so animated, 
so graceful—when the first tones of her sweet soprano, so silvery in their fresh- 
ness and purity, were heard—the displeasure of the audience gradually subsided, 
and, ere the curtain fell, she not only saved the opera from summary condemna- 
tion, but rendered its first performance a triumphant success. Her next 
appearance was in Lucia, in noticing which the Bazar di Novita, the Figaro, 
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and the other Venetian journals, exhausted the vocabulary of praise. The rap- 
turous critic of the first-named journal said— 


‘ Ella venne accolta da una interminabile salva d’ applausi: destd entusiasmo, fanatismo e 
furore nella sua cavatina, nel duetto col tenore ed in quello col basso, e non saprebbesi come 
caratterizzare il trionfo che consegui al suo rondo finale, mentre gli applausie le grida di 
brava indicavano un vero universale delirio.” 


We annex a translation for the benefit of “the country gentlemen” :— 


“ Catherine Hayes comes to Venice to gather an interminable salvo of applause. In her ca- 
vatina the furore created amounted to an enthusiasm almost fanatic, as also the duet with the 
tenore and basso. But we cannot find words to describe the triumph of her rondo finale, the 
acclamations and the hurricane of ‘ bravas’ indicating a universal delirium !” 


The critic in the Figaro was even more rapturous in his praise. He said :— 


“ Perd il pezzo dell’ Opera, e quello in cui apparve pit straordinaria la bravura della 
Hayes, fu il suo rondo nel terz’atto, di cui non pud dirsi a parole tutto il bene che si dovrebbe. 
L’attenzione, cosi viva e generale che si sarebbe inteso il ronzio d’ una mosca, veniva di tratto 
id tratto interrotta da grida d’ entusiasmo rapite dalla sublimita di quel canto, alla fine del 
quale furono tanti gli applausi c le chiamate, che riapparsa I artista al proscenio le tre volte 
permesse, dovette ricomparirvi un’ altra volta ancora col beneplacido della direzione, dopo 
forse un dieci minuti di plausi e di grica continuati. T.a Hayes non poteva desiderare un pid 
splendido trionfo.” ; 

“ But the great feature of the opera—that which produced the most extraordinary effect— 
was the rondo in the third act, of which it is impossible to speak in terms of sufficient praise. 
So lively and general was the attention of the audience, that the buzzing of a fly might have 
been heard! the dead silence bursting at intervals into the most enthusiastic shouts of applause. 
At the end of the performance the Hayes was called three times before the curtain, the 
applause continuing full ten minutes. Truly the Hayes could not desire a more splendid 
triumph.” 


In the Linda, too, our fair countrywoman delighted the Venetians, an uprece- 
dented theatrical emeute attesting the effect of her performance. At Venice the 
law regulating theatricals prohibits any artiste, at any theatre, from appearing 
before the curtain more than thrice, in compliance with a call of the audience. 
At the termination of Donizetti's charming opera, however, the excited crowd 
would insist on Miss Hayes coming forward a fourth time, and as she did not 
dare to disobey the police regulations, the excitement became alarming, her ad- 
mirers declaring that if not permitted to pay her this compliment as many times 
as they pleased, they would tear down the theatre. Permission was finall 
granted, and when Miss Hayes at last came forth, she was literally covered wit 
floral offerings. After a short stay at Vienna, to which capital she was com- 
manded to return by order of the Emperor, she again proceeded to Italy, her 
first stop being at Bergamo, where she received unusual favours. Here she had 
the gratification of meeting, for the first time, the celebrated tenor Rubini, who 
was one of the guests at a splendid banquet given by the Podesta in her honour. 
She had always ardently desired to hear this great master, and having hinted 
this wish, he, with the most flattering promptitude, sang for her his most cele- 
brated air from the Pirata, asking her afterwards to accompany him in the duet 
Sula Tomba, from Lucia di Lammermoor. Singing with this great master, Miss 
Hayes put forth all her powers, and completely astonished the world-renowned 
tenor, who could with difficulty believe that a style so perfect could have been 
acquired after a comparatively short period of practice. He repeatedly assured 
her that he looked with the most lively anticipations for her success in England. 
During the remainder of her sojourn in Italy, Miss Hayes received unceasing 
complimentary marks of attention. At Florence, Catalani’s vilia was always 
open to receive her; and on one occasion, when she sang there with unusual 
success, the ex-Queen of Italian Song kissed her affectionately before ‘the 
assembled guests, and said— What would I not give to be in London when you 
make your debut! Your fortune is certain. And remember, whenever you 
come, my doors shall be always open.” 

At Genoa, on the occasion of her farewell benefit, when the curtain fell, the 
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ladies, who are among the proudest of Italian patricians, all left the boxes, and 
coming behind the scenes, presented her with enormous bouquets, uttering the 
warmest wishes for her success in England ; for at this time Miss Hay es, ‘after 
considerable persuasion, had been induced to ac cept an engagement in London, 
the managers of the Royal Italian Opera (which then boasted among its company 
Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, and Brambilla, Signor Mario, Signor Salvi, and the 
two Lablaches) offering her such flattering terms that she could not prudently 
decline them. 

Her first appearance in the British metropolis took place at the Royal Italian 
Opera House, Covent-garden, on Tuesdé Ly the 10th April, 1849. "The piece 
chosen for her debit was Donizetti's semi-serious opera, Linda di Chamouni, 
and the Z'%mes thus noticed her performance :— 


“Miss Hayes’s style of singing is artistic and graceful; she never forces her voice, but 
has abundance of energy at command, which she uses legitimately, and without any ten- 
dency to exaggeration. In the first scene the uproarious welcome she received from the 
attendance appeared to overcome her altogether, and it was not till near the end of the well- 
known cavatina, ‘ O luce di quest’ anima,’ that she entirely recovered her presence of mind; 
here, however, an elegant cadenza, introducing a clever and well-executed shake, gained her 
great applause and an encore, which restored her to confidence, and enabled her to repeat the 
cabaletta with double effect. Her next hit was in the duet with Carlo, ‘ Salvi,’ in which 
first occurs the pretty melody so frequently employed in the opera, ‘ A consolarmi affrettisti ;’ 
this was given so effectively by both singers, that it was unanimously redemanded. In the 
grand scene with Antonio (Linda’s father), Miss Hayes was excellent, and the mad scene 
that follows was sung with admirable effect, especially the well-known bravura passage, 
* Non e ver,’ where her execution of the chromatic passages was perfect, and the ascending 
trait with the violins, at the end, was accomplished with remarkable decision and brilliancy, 
In this, as well as in the last scene, Miss Hayes gave evidence ofa great deal of dramatic 
feeling, and a thorough familiarity with stage effect. Nothing could be warmer or more 
unanimous than her reception by the audience, who applauded her enthusiastically, and re- 
called her before the foot-lights after every act.” 


The other London journals were equally eulogistic in their criticisms, ons in 
the fullest sense of the words, her London debut was a « triumphant succes 
Yet those who closely observed her that night might have perceived in her every 
look, tone, and movement, the existence of a de ep emotion, for which even the 
ordeal of a first appearance was not sufficient to account. When, however, the 
curtain fell, and when, in a private box, kneeling before her first and best 
patron, she sobbed out all she felt, and ascribed to him every honour and reward 
she had gained, that unusual emotion was more than explained. From the stage 
she had recognised Bishop Knox among her auditory, and their first meeting 
took place as described. 

Her second appearance, in the part of Lucia, confirmed the highly favourable 
impression made by her debit, and during the remainder of the season Miss 
Hayes continued to win golden opinions from, perhaps, the most critical audience 
in Europe; the evenings of her performance being almost uniformly distinguished 
by an unusually crowded attendance. Ata priv ate concert at Buckingham Palace, 
ere the close of her engagement, she was honoured by a command from her 
Majesty to attend, and her interpretation of Nini’s air, ‘‘Oh! Vane Pompa,” 
from La Maresciella, created a marked sensation. During the evening her 
Majesty, in the most gracious and condescending manner, advanced to Miss 
Hayes and entered into conversation, complimenting her on what the Queen 

yas pleased to term her ‘deserved success,” and anticipating for her further 
honours and rewards. Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge also paid her 
the most flattering attention; the unwonted tribute being as much a recognition 
of her virtue and amiability, as of her grace, beauty, and genius. 

The period now approached when one dream of the fair vocalist’s ambition 
was to be realised—when one passionate desire of her childhood’s fancy was to 
be more than fulfilled—when her return to her native land, to her native city, 
“a bright particular star” in the lyric world, was to repay her early patrons 
for the care with which they te nuded her dawning genius. On the 5th of No- 
vember last, after just seven years’ absence, the announcement of the engagement 
of Miss Hayes by the Dublin P hilharmonic Society drew an unusually full 
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attendance to their concert, their Excellencies, the Earl and Countess of Claren- 
don, and suite, forming, for the first time, a portion of the audience, The 
welcome home of the “Irish Lind,” as she was termed, has been thus truly 
described by the Freeman’s Journal :— 


The reception of Mademoiselle Hayes was, beyond conception, enthusiastic. We need 
not remark, that at concerts matters partake too much of the drawing-room or soiree 
character, to admit of such an exhibition of applause as to amount to a furore. Our 
fashionables at all times, no matter how delighted they may feel, make but indifferent 
claqueurs ; but on last evening the peals of applause that greeted each glorious effort of our 
Irish soprano were worthy of the theatre during the Lind epidemic.” 


Her singing created an immense sensation. The critics, recollecting what her 
voice had been, and what it then was, speculated on the possibility of climate” 
and refined education” absolutely “creating” a new organ, and their only 
embarrassment seemed the impossibility of commanding language sufficiently 
eulogistic to express their admiration. 

Miss Hayes made her second appearance in the Theatre Royal, when, perhaps, 
one of the most extraordinary scenes that ever occurred in that building took 
— scene sufficient to have shaken the nerves of a Grisi or an Alboni, much 
ess those of a fair and delicate girl treading, for the first time, her native boards, 
after seven years’ absence. The opera announced was Lucia di Lammermoor ; the 
** Edgardo ” of the piece being a Signor Pagliere, unknown before here, and not 
heard of since. His ludicrous inefficiency elicited shouts of laughter, with a 
variety of ingenious mimicries from the “wags” among the audience—these 
manifestations of disapproval for him being blended with loud applause for the 
frightened debutante. In the midst of this uproar and noise, a more glaring 
break-down than before on Edgardo’s part was followed by a hurricane of 
“‘catcalls.” Miss Hayes, with wonderful self-possession, courtesied to that un- 
fortunate gentleman, and left the stage. The curtain was then rung down; and 
an indescribable scene of tumultuous excitement followed, cheers, groans, laugh- 
ter, and hisses, forming a very Babel of discord. Mr. Sims Reeves, who, with 
Mr. Whitworth, Miss Lucombe, and an English operatic company, had termi- 
nated an engagement the day of Miss Hayes’s arrival, occupied a private box, 
and sat, during all this turmoil, full in view of the audience. He was quickly 
recognized, and shouts of * Reeves, Reeves,” arose from nearly every part of the 
house. The lessee, Mr. Calcraft, on this, came forward, and intimated that *‘he 
had then no control over Mr. Reeves, whose engagement had terminated, and 
who, on being asked to sing, in this unhappy emergency, had positively declined. 
Mr. Reeves instantly sprang to his feet, leaned out of the box, and on obtaining 
a partial silence said, in no very temperate tone, “ Ladies and Gentlemen, I wil 
sing to oblige you, but not to oblige Mr. Calcraft ;” on which the lessee, in the 
blandest tones, concluded the first act of unpleasantness in these words— 


“T am not angry, I assure you, that Mr. Reeves has declined to sing to oblige me, but I 
am gratified to find that he has consented to do so to please the audience, and doubly gratified 
because, under the untoward circumstances, he will support your gifted and distinguished 
young countrywoman.” 


After the necessary delay of dressing, &e., the curtain again rose and the 
opera proceeded, Mr. Reeves performing Edgardo better than on any former 
occasion in this city; and Miss Hayes nerving herself so fully for her task that no 
trace of tremulousness, no shadow of the agitating scene through which she had 
passed, marred the magnificence of her singing and acting. At the termination 
of each act they were both called before the curtain; and when the opera con- 
cluded, their presence was again and again demanded, amid the almost furious 
waving of hats, canes, handkerchiefs, and umbrellas. The curtain having finally 
descended, the lessee came forth, when the appearance of Mr. Reeves at the side 
wing, and his advance to the centre of the stage in a swaggering gait, be being 
still in the costume of Edgardo, occasioned a renewal of the uproar. However, 
having mutually ‘* explained,” and the petulance of the petted favourite having 
given way before the frank cordiality of the manager, they shook hands upon the 
stage, thus terminating the “row” which had nearly proved fatal to the first 
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appearance of Catherine Hayes in the metropolitan theatre of her birth-place. 
And that appearance, so ardently yet so tremblingly longed for—that success 
which was felt to be the great and crowning reward of all the toil of incessant 
practice, all the years of diligent study—that success, so suddenly imperiled, 
so nearly marred—it is not any wonder that Miss Hayes ever refers to this in- 
cident as the most painful throughout her entire career. The following evening 
she appeared in Norma, and concluded her brief engagement in La Sonnambula, 
her first gratifying professional visit to Ireland terminating with two concerts 

iven in her native city. Her second appearance in Dublin took place in Fe- 
Geury last ; and she proceeded hence to Limerick and Cork, on that occasion, as 
the prima-donna of an Italian company. Her reception was deeply gratifying. 
Numbers of the most respectable inhabitants of the former city assembled at the 
railway terminus to meet her, and their welcome was indeed a demonstration of 
respect and attachment not to be forgotten. The theatre, each night of her 
performance, was crowded to overflowing. On the occasion of her benefit, her 
performance presented a scene of intense excitement, and her leave-taking has 
thus been described by an eye-witness :— 


“The hotel was surrounded from an early hour, and it was with difficulty she was able to 
proceed to the carriage in waiting to convey her to the railway terminus. Hundreds of the 
poor, to whom she gave liberal charity, blessed her as she departed; and amid the farewell 
salutations of large groups of ladies and gentlemen, the latter uncovered in her honour, she 
at length drove away, affected to tears by the favours enthusiastically heaped upon her.” 


In Cork, also, the “ Irish prima donna” received a truly Irish welcome. Hun- 
dreds could not obtain admission to the theatre on the nights of her appearance ; 
and, on more than one occasion, costly presents were handed to her by the ladies 
in the boxes. 

On the 2nd of April, Miss Hayes, having accepted an offer from Mr. Lumley, 
made her first appearance in her Majesty’s Theatre; the adroit manager thus 
securing himself, in the absence of Jenny Lind, from a ey he especially 


dreaded. Her debit in Lucia was triumphantly successful, the London critics, 
without a single exception, speaking in laudatory terms of her vocal and dra- 
matic powers. 

It is not for us to profess to comprehend the mysteries of theatrical manage- 
ment, or to account for the singular fact that, during the season now just ter- 
minated, Miss Hayes, whose past career was so brilliant, whose debit was so 
successful, whose reputation, in a word, was established, should have been 
afforded so few opportunities of appearing. Although a large payment was 
secured to her, and although eyery overture of the most flattering description 
was made by the management, in order to attach her to the company for the 
season, after the engagement was signed, Miss Hayes was rarely called on to 
gratify the patrons of the opera. A prima donna of former years—whose per- 
formances, however wonderfully pure, fresh, and brilliant still, were associated 
with the recollections of the past, was brought prominently forward every night, 
while Miss Hayes was “shelved,” as far as the management could effect this 
obscuration. Certainly the diminution in the attraction at her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre, which has now turned that noble building into a species of promenade con- 
cert-room, has not afforded proof of the wisdom of this arrangement, nor has 
the unworthy treatment of our fair countrywoman diminished in any, the least 
degree, the popularity she enjoys both in England and this country. 

We have now briefly traced the vocal career of Catherine Hayes, from that 
early period when her first audience cheered the child-songstress on the Shan- 
non’s brink, till pronounced second only to Jenny Lind by the coldest and 
severest critics in the world—till described by one of their cautious organs as 
“certainly the sweetest, the most graceful, and the most interesting represen- 
sentative” of Lucia on the stage. Her professional triumphs have been as 
brilliant as her private life has been pure and amiable. If to Grisi and Adelaide 
Kemble it has been given to astonish by the sublime grandeur of their tragic 
acting, the passion and the thrilling beauty of their vocalism; if to Alboni, 
mighty in all the meaning of the word, be granted amazing attributes of power, 
and a voice organ-like in blended depth and sweetness; if to Sontag be con- 
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fided the charm of pure and delicate expression, wedded to delicious floridness 
of flute-like execution ; if to Jenny Lind, greater than all, the queen of song, be 
given that purely beautiful perfection of vocal melody—that true ‘sunshine 
spoken,” blending light, and loveliness, and feeling, which never till her advent 
came from human throat—to Catherine Hayes have descended the deep sensi- 
bility, the mournful pathos, the heart-speaking expression which characterise 
her native music. Her voice is a clear and beautiful soprano, of the sweetest 
quality in all its ranges; ascending with perfect ease to D in alt., and in its fresh- 
ness, mellowness, and purity giving no token of having at all suffered by the 
excessive severity of her Italian discipline. It has been well said of Jenny 
Lind and Catherine Hayes :— 


“ The one, like a gem, flashes upon the sense, and emits a thousand rays, each glorious 
in itself; the other, like a flower, is redolent of our soil, and gradually diffuses sweetness 
around. Or we might compare the foreign artiste to one of her native landscapes, basking in 
splendour, and clear in its outline and objects beneath a starry sky ; Miss Hayes’s beauties 
are those of our own clime, with its features of tenderness melting into light, or darkening 
into shade.” 


As an actress, too, Miss Hayes, during her career, has displayed dramatic 
enius of the highest order, repudiating the idea, to a great extent still existing, 
that in opera the interpretation of the music alone was the essential of success. 
What, for instance, can be more true to nature than her Amina, so full of 
innocent and joyous animation in the earlier scenes, so painfully real in the 
after-abandonment to grief, so tender in love, so touching in sorrow, so purely 
simple throughout ? Then her Linda, is not the madness of that love-lorn girl 
painfully real? Was ever sorrow expressed in more plaintive utterance, more 
moving action? Her Lucia too, is it not an exquisitely original conception, 
truthfully carried out? And even her Norma, a part for which the soft and 
gentle attributes of her nature render her almost ‘unfit, is it not still a grand 
and moving performance, a fine portraiture of the woman, not, as is that of Grisi, 
of the fiend ? 

Having accepted an engagement at Rome as prima donna during the grand 
carnival, Miss Hayes will leave for that city on the termination of her present 
= in Ireland, proceeding thence to Naples, and returning to London 
in March next. When again to Ireland? 
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Lucitte had not, therefore, gained by 
her marriage the position to which 
her ambition aspired. She had made 
several ineffectual efforts to dissolve 
the ¢pell of isolation which seemed to 
seclude the intercourse of the Chateau 
des Anges from all human ken and vi- 


sitation as absolutely as the palace of 


amerman. With the e xception, how- 
ever, of a few visits from the great 
ladies who resided in the neighbour- 
hood, no casual beams from the bril, 
liant world of rank and fashion without 
penetrated the dismal shadows of her 
gorgeous abode. 

She was dissatisfied, angry, and re- 
solved upon the earliest fitting occasion 
to rebel against the selfish tyranny 
which consigned her to solitude and 
monotony. 

She had hitherto gained nothing by 
those little expedients, hints, and even 

sntreaties, which are sometimes found 
so effectual in like cases. The old 
Fermier-General was just as smiling 
and as promising as the Chateau des 
Anges itself, but, alas, as absolutely 
impenetrable. An iron will encounter- 
ed and repressed all her shifts and 
struggles. She chafed and coaxed 
alike in vain. Whether the bird sang 
or fluttered, the bars of her cage were 
immoveable, 

Under these circumstances 
cordial feelings began to animate the 
fiery girl respecting her resolute and 
reserved old he lpm: ite. 

Meanwhile the humble cottage in 
the park of Charrebourg was deserted, 
and m ‘rmitted to fall to decay, for the 
old Visconte, and even Marguerite, had 
been removed to the establishment at 
Des Anges, and so, in process of time, 
the little walks were overgrown with 
grass, the fences spread and straggled, 
dark green plants clambered to the roof, 
and weeds showed themselves over the 
tiled vestibule, and even ventured into 
the inner chambers. Thus time and 
nature, in mournful alliance, began 
their obliterating work. But there 
were some plants and flowers which 
grew outside what had been for so long 
Mademoiselle Lucille de Charrebourg's 


» ho very 


MINIATURE, 


window. They had been the objects of 
her care, and Gabriel—sweet but sor- 

rowful remembrance !—had_ been, in 
those happy times, privileged to tend 
them for her. Poor Gabriel was now 
desolate indeed, but he pleased himself 
with dressing those flowers, and water- 
ing, and weeding them day by day, 


just as if she were there ; and he would 


then sit on the bank that bounded 
the bowling-green, and watch the deso-. 
late casement where he used so often 
to see that face that too probably was 
never more to beam on him. And 
thus hours would glide away, and, 
young as he was, he came to live chiefly 
in the past. 

And generally when he rose, and 
with an effor t, and many a backward 
look lingeringly departed, he would 
strengthen his sinking heart with 
some such reflection as this :— 

«She did not love the Fermier- 
General—it was the Visconte who 
madehermarry him. This Monsieur Le 
Prun—what was he at first but a ro- 
turier — no better than myself—and 
made his own money—fortune may yet 
befriend me also. I have energies, 
and resolution, and courage, for her 
sake, to dare ten thousand deaths. I'll 
not despair. And then the old fellow 
can't live very long—a few years—and 
so who co yet “whi at may befal.” 

There was one beautiful rose which 
grew close to the window, and which 
Lucille herself had planted, and this 
tree Gabriel came gradually to regard 
as connected by some sweet and silent 
sympathy with the features and feel- 
ings of its mistress. When it drooped 
she, he thought, was sick or in sorrow; 
when, on the contrary, it was covered 
with blossoms and fresh leaves, she 
was full of smiles and health; when 
a rough gust tore its slender sprays, 
some vexation and disappointment had 
fretted her; and when again it put 
forth new buds and sprouts, these 
were forgotten, and time had gathered 
round her new hopes and delights. 
Thus this tree became to him an ob- 
ject of strangely tender interest, and 
he cherished the fancy that in tending 
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and guarding it, he was protecting the 
fortunes and the happiness of poor 
Lucille. 


Meanwhile, as a sort of beginning of 


that great fortune that awaited him, 
he obtained employment as an under- 
gardener at the Chateau de Charre- 
bourg, which had just been let to a 
wealthy noble, whose millions had ele- 
vated him (like Monsieur le Prun) 
from the bourgeoisie to his present 
rank, 

Sut we must return to the Chateau 
des Anges. Lucille’s apartments were 
situated at a side of the Chateau over- 
looking a small court communicating 
with the greater one at the front of 
the building ; and this narrow are 
was bounded by a lofty wall, which 
separated the other pleasure-grounds 
from the park. 

It was night, Lucille and her gentle 
companion, Julie, had been chatting 
together, as young-lady friends w ill 
do, most confidentially. The little 
maiden had detailed all her sadness 
and alarms. Her married companion 
had been fluent and indignant upon 
her wrongs and disappointments. Each 
felt a sort of relief, and drawn as it 
were into # securer intimacy by the 
absence of Monsieur le Prun, who 
was that night necessarily absent upon 
business. 

The conversation had now shifted to 
Julie’s engagement. 

«* And so, I suppose, I must marry 
him. Is it not a cruel tyranny to com- 
pel one who desires nothing but to live 
and die among good C hristis ins, in the 
quiet of a convent, to marry a person 
whom she does not or cannot love ?” 

«Yes, Julie, so it seems; but you 
may yet be happier so married, than 
leading the life you long for. Remem- 
ber, Julie, he is not a man who has 
outlived the warmth, and tenderness, 
and trust of youth. He is still capa- 
ble of a generous passion, and capable 
of inspiring one. There is no grief like 
the tyranny of one whom law | and not 
love has made your master.” 

As they conversed, some cases of 
Lucille’s lay open on the table before 
her companion, who had been amusing 
herself in girlish fashion by the varied 
splendour and exquisite taste of the 
jewellery they contained. 

«‘ This brooch,” she said, taking up 
a miniature in enamel, representing 
some youthful tradition of Monsieur 
Le Prun’s person, set round with 


diamonds, “is set very like mine, but 
I hate to look at it.” 

‘“*It represents, then ——.” 

‘The Marquis. Yes.” 

‘‘ The world calls him handsome, I 
am told.” 

** Yes, but somehow, if he be so, I 
can’t perceive it; he does not please 
me.” 

« Well, then, bring me the minia- 
ture, and I will pronounce between 
you and the world.” 

With a melancholy smile Julie ran 
to her own apartment, hard by, and 
in a few moments returned. With 
curiosity all alive, Lucille took the 
brooch and looked at it. 

« Well, what say you?” asked Julie, 
who stood behind her chair, gazing at 
the trinket over her shoulder. Lucille 
was silent, although nearly a minute 
had elapsed. 

“* He certainly has the noble air,” 
she continued; but still Lucille offered 
no criticism. 

On a sudden she put down the 
miniature sharply on the table, and 

said, abruptly, ‘It is time to go to 
rest; let us go to bed.” 

She rose and turned full round on 
Julie as she spoke. Her face was pale 
as death, and her eyes looked large 
and gleaming. Her gaze was almost 
wild. 

‘Are you ill?” said Julie, fright- 
ened, and taking her hand, which was 
quite cold. 

«Oh, no, no,” said Lucille quickly, 
with a smile that made her pallor and 
her dilated stare more shocking. ‘No, 
no, no—tired, vexed, heart-sick of the 
world and of my fate.” 

Julie, though shocked and horrified, 
thought she had never seen Lucille 
look so handsome before. She was an 
apparition terrible, yet beautiful as a 
lost angel, 

‘You are, after all, right,” she 
said suddenly. ‘*I[—I believe I am 
ng 

The windows of the apartment de- 
scended to the floor, and opened upon 
a balcony. She pushed the casement 
apart, and stood in the open air. Julie 
had hurried to her assistance, fearing 
she knew not what, and stood close 
by her. Never was scene so fitted to 
soothe the sick brain, and charm the 
senses with its sad and sweet repose. 
The pure moon, high in the deep blue 
of the heavens, shed over long rows of 
shimmering steps, and urns, and marble 
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images—over undulating woodlands, 
and sheets of embowered aud sleeping 
water, and distant hills, a mournful 
and airy splendour. 

It seemed as though nature were 
doing homage to so much beauty. 
The old forest wafted from his broad 
bosom a long hushed sigh as she 
came forth ; the moon looked down 
on her with a serene, sad smile; and 
the spirits of the night-breeze sported 
with her tresses, and kissed her pale 
lips and forehead. 

At least five minutes passed in si- 
lence. Lucille, on a sudden, said— 

**So at the end of a year you will 
be married ?” 

It seemed to Julie that the counte- 
nance that was turned upon her gleam- 
ed with an expression of hatred which 
froze her. But the moonlight is un- 
certain, and may play wild freaks with 
the character of an excited face. 

“Yes, dear Julie; alas! yes,” she 
answered, in a tone that was almost 
deprecatory. 

« Well, well, I am better now,” she 
said, after a second interval. ‘ My 
head, Julie—my poor head !” 

«‘ Have you a pain there, dear Lu- 
cille 2” 

‘* Yes, yes, it’s all there,” she said, 
abstractedly; and returning, she kissed 
her gentle companion, bade her good 
night, and was alone. 

Julie was strangely perplexed by the 
scene which had just occurred. She 
could account for it upon no theory 
but the supposition that some flicker- 
ing vein of insanity was shooting 
athwart her reason, and as suddenly 
disappeared. As soon as she was par- 
tially composed, she kneeled down 
at the bed-side, and prayed long and 
fervently ; and for far the greater part 
of the time poor Lucille was the sole 
theme of her supplications. At last 
she lay down, and composed herself to 
sleep. Spite of the unpleasant images 
with which her mind was filled, slum- 
ber ere long overpowered her. But 
these painful impressions made teas- 
ing and fantastic shapes to themselves. 
Her pillow was haunted, and strange 
dreams troubled her slumbering senses. 
From one of these visions she awoke 
with a start, and found herself sitting 
upright in her bed, with her heart 
beating fast with terror. 
passionate wailing from Lucille’s apart- 
ments thrilled her with a sort of ter- 
ror at the same moment. In hushed 
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uncertainty she listened for a repeti- 
tion of the sound; but in vain. She 
was prompted to go and try whether 
she needed any help or comfort; but 
something again withheld her; and 
after another interval of somewhat ex- 
cited retlection, she once more gradually 
fell asleep. Again, however, hateful 
visions tormented her. She dreamed 
that a phantom, said to have haunted 
the chateau for ages, and known 
by the familiar title of “La Belle Co- 
lombe,” was pursuing her fromchamber 
to chamber, dressed in her accustomed 
shroud of white; and had at last suc- 
ceeded in chasing her into a chamber 
from which there was no second door 
of escape—when she awoke with a 
start; and, behold! there was a light 
in the room, and a female form, dressed 
in white, standing between the bed- 
side and the door. For some mo- 
ments she fancied that she saw but 
the continuation of her dream, and 
awaited the further movements of the 
figure with the fascination of ter- 
ror. ut gradually her senses re- 
ported more truly, and she perceived 
that the figure in white was indeed 
Lucille—pale, haggard; while with 
one hand she held the candlestick, 
with the other she motioned slowly 
towards the bed, which she was ap- 
proaching with breathless caution upon 
tiptoe. With an effort Julie succeeded 
in calling her by name, almost expect- 
ing as she did so to see the whole ap- 
parition vanish into air. 

«* Awake, awake ; how softly you 
breathe, Julie!” said Lucille, drawing 
close to the bed-side, and drawing the 
curtains, 

«Yes, dear Lucille; can I do any- 
thing for you ?” ; 

** No, no—nothing; but ——” 

** How do you feel now ?—are you 
better ?” , 

«Yes, better than I desire to be.” 

‘“* But why are you here, dear Lu- 
cille?—has _ anything frightened 
you?” 

‘* Ha! then you heard it, did you?” 

** Heard it? What?” ' 

** Why, how long have you been 
awake—did you—did you hear music 
—singing ?” 

“No, no; but, but in truth, dear 
Lucille, I thought I heard you weep- 
ing.” 

*€Oh! nonsense—who minds a girl’s 
weeping—but you heard nothing else?” 

** No, indeed.” 
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Lucille appeared greatly relieved by 
this assurance. She stooped over her 
and kissed her; and it was not until 
her face was thus brought near that 
Julie could perceive how worn and 
wan with weeping it was. 

‘“‘T have been dreaming, then ; yes, 
yes, I suspected as much—dreaming,” 


It seemed to Julie that Lucille was 
moody and abstracted next morning. 
Sometimes for a few moments she 
talked and smiled as before, but this 
was fitfully, and with an effort. She 
appeared like one brooding over some 
wrong that had taken possession of her 
thoughts, or some dark and angry 
scheme which engrossed her imagina- 
tion. She soon left Julie and retired 
to her own apartments. 

When Monsieur Le Prun returned, 
sometime after noon, not finding his 
young wife in her usual chamber, he 
went up stairs to wish her good day in 
her own suite of rooms. 

He was surprised at the sullen and 
stormy countenance with which she 
greeted him. She had not yet ventured 
to rebel against his authority, although 
she had frequently hinted her remon- 
strances and wrongs. But there was 
now a darkness charged with thunder 
on her brow, and the Fermier-General 
began seriously (in nautical phrase) to 
look out for squalls. 

«* Good-day, my pretty wife.” 

** Good-day, sir.” 

** Are you well to-day ?” 

Ho.” 

‘“‘ Hey ? that’s a pity ; what ails you, 
my charming little wife ?” 

** Solitude.” 

“ Solitude! pooh, pooh! why there 
is Julie.” 

a Julie has her young lover to think 

‘** And when you weary of her,” he 
continued, resolved not to perceive the 
slight but malicious emphasis, ‘ you 
have got your own sweet thoughts to 
retire upon.” 

** My thoughts are ill company, sir.” 

«* Well, as it seems to me, the pretty 
child is out of temper to-day,” he said, 
with evident chagrin. 

‘** Perhaps I am—it is natural—I 
should be a fool were I otherwise.” 

‘*Par bleu! what new calamity is 
this?” he asked, with a smile and a 
shrug. 
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she suid, and as she reached her own 
room she muttered— 

‘* Well, God be thanked she did not 
hear it—but what can it mean? What 
madness and crime can have conjured 
up these sounds? What can it mean 
but guilt, danger, and despair ?” 


‘‘ Nothing new, sir,” 

** Well, what old calamity ?” 

The past night had a ht a change 
in Lucille ; and little as she had ever 
liked M. Le Prun, she now felt a 
positive hatred of him, and she an- 
swered with a gloomy sort of reckless- 
ness— 

“Sir, I am a prisoner.” 

«Tut, tut! pretty rogue.” 

“Yes, a prisoner; your prisoner.” 

‘‘A prisoner on parole, perhaps ; 
but provided, pretty captive, you don’t 
desert me, you may wander where you 
will.” 

‘¢Psha! that is nonsense,” she said, 


——: 
** Nonsense !” he repeated, testily ; 
“it is no such thing, madam; you 
have. the handsomest equipages in 
France. Pray when did I refuse you 
carriages, or horses, or free egress 
from this place? par bleu! or lock the 
ates, madame? ‘Treated as you are, 
ow can you call yourself a prisoner ?” 

** What advantage in carriages, and 
horses, and open gates, when we are 
surrounded by a desert ?” 

«A desert! what do you mean ?” 

«« There is not a soul to speak to.” 

“‘ Not a soul—why you are jesting ; 
pray is the Marquise de Pompignaud 
nobody? is the Conte de la Perriere 
nobody ?” 

‘** Worse than nobody, monsieur; I 
should prefer a desert to a wilderness 
haunted by such creatures.” 

** Sacre ! what does the child want ?” 

** What every wife in France com- 
mands—society, sir.” 

‘* Well, I say you have got it: in- 
dependently of your immediate domes- 
tic circle, you ioe a neighbourhood 
such as ought to satisfy any reasonable 
person. There are persons fully as well 
descended as yourself, and others nearly 
as rich as I am, all within easy visiting 
distance.” 

*‘The rich are all plebeians, and 
the nobles are all poor; there is and 
can be in a group so incongruous no 
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cordiality, no gaiety, no splendour ; 
in a word, no such society as the last 
descendant of the Charrebourgs may 
reasonably aspire to.” 

«It is fully as numerous and respect- 
able, notwithstanding, as the society 
which the last descendant of the Char- 
rebourgs enjoyed in the ancestral park 
where first [had the honour of making 
her acquaintance.’ 

“Yes; but not such as with my 
birth and be: auty I might and must 
have commanded, sir.” 

“ Well, what do you expect? These 
people won't give fetes ?’ 

‘‘ Bring me to Paris, sir; I wish to 
take my place among the noble society, 
where I may meet my equals; and at 
court, where I may, like all my ances- 
try, see my sovereign. Here, sir, my 
days fly by in melancholy isolation ; I 
am kept but to amuse your leisure ; 
this, sir, is not indulgence, it is selfish 
and tyrannical.” 

Monsieur Le Prun looked angrier 
and uglier than ever she had seen him 
before. His eyes looked more black 
and prominent, and his face a great 
deal paler. But he did not trust him- 
self with an immediate answer; and 
his features, as if in the effort to re- 
strain the retort his anger prompted, 
underwent several grotesque and some- 
what ghastly contortions. 

His handsome wile, meanwhile, sate 
sullen and defiant, daring, rather than 
deprecating, the menaced explosion of 
his wrath. 

Their matrimonial bickerings, how- 
ever, were not so soon to reach their 
climax. Monsieur Le Prun contrived to 
maintain a silent se!f-command—thrust 
his hands into his pockets, walked to 
the window humming an air, and, after 
a few moments’ pause, turned abruptly 
and left the room. 

Near the stair-head he met old Mar- 
guerite on her way to Luc ille’s apart- 
ments. He signed to her to follow him, 
and entered a chamber there. She per- 
ceived the unmistakeable traces ofangry 
excitement in his face—always sinister 
in an old man, but in one so powerful, 
and about whom she had heard so many 
dark rumours, full of vague terrors, 
As soon’ as he had closed the door, he 
said to her-- 

I hope they make you comfortable 
here, Marguerite ?” 

«Yes, sir, very comfortable,” she 

tine with a low courtesy, and trem- 


a good deal. 
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“* Well, Marguerite, I suppose you 
would wish to make a suitable retuyn, 
Now, some vile miscreant meddler, who 
has got the ear of your young mistress, 
has been endeavouring to make her 
unhappy in her present secluded situa- 
tion—I think I could place my hand 
upon the culprit; but, at all events, do 
you lose no opportunity henceforward 
of cheering her, and reconciling your 
young mistress to this most suitable 
residence.” 

It was perfectly plain, from his looks, 
that Monsieur Le Prun suspected her of 
being the “ meddler” in question ; but 
before she could muster presence of 
mind to attempt her exculpation, he 
was gone. The interview was like an 
ugly flitting dream. His angry face 
and menacing croak had scared her 
senses but for a moment; the appari- 
tion had vanished, and with a heart 
still beating fast, she went stealthily on 
her way. 

Now Julie perceived that a change 
had taken place in Lucille—she was 
anxious and excited, and appeared 
morbidly and passionately eager to 
share in those amusements which before 
she had desired with comparative mode- 
ration. 

* Julie, I will mix in the world; I 
will meet people and associate with my 
equals—I am resolved upon it. If 
Monsieur Le Prun persists in refusing 
my reasonable wishes, it will perchance 
be the worse for himself.” 

Such sentences she used to utter 
amidst blushes and pallor, and with 
a fire and agitation that painfully per- 
plexed her gentle, but now somewhat 
estranged, little companion. 

Her conduct, too, became eccentric 
and capricious ; sometimes she appear- 
ed sullen and reserved—sometimes, at 
moments, as if animated with a positive 
hatred of her unoffending companion. 
Then again she would relent, and, in 
an agony of compunction, entreat her 
to be reconciled. 

It happened, not unfrequently, that 
business compelled Monsieur Le Prun 
to pass the night from home. Upon 
one of these occasions Lucille had gone 
early to her bed, and old Marguerite, 
at her special desire, sate beside her. 

** Well, Marguerite,” said her young 
mistress, “I am going to exact the 
fulfilment of a promise you made me 
long ago, when first you came home, 
and before you became afraid of Mon- 
sieur Le Prun. You told me, then, that 
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you knew some stories of him—come, 
what are they ?” 

«‘ Hey, dear bless the pretty child! — 
did I though ?” 

«Yes, yes, Marguerite; and you 
must tell them now—I say you must— 
I will have them, Nay, don’t be 
afraid; I'll not tell them again, and 
nobody can overhear us here.” 

«‘ But, my pretty pet, these stories 

‘Then there are stories—see, you 
can’t deny it any longer; tell them, 
tell them to me all.” . 

‘“‘ Why they are nothmg but a pack 
of nonsense. You would laugh at me. 
It is only about monsieur’s father, and 
the wonderful coach they say he left to 
his son,” 

“Well, be it what it may, let me 
have it.” 

“Well, then, my pretty bird, you 
shall have it as they told it to my- 
self.” 

She looked into the next apartment, 
and having satisfied herself that it was 
vacant, and shut the door of communi- 
cation, she prepared for her narrative. 

We have clipped the redundancies, 
and mended the inaccuracies of honest 
Marguerite’s phraseology; but the sub- 
stance and arrangement of the story 
is recorded precisely as she gave it her- 
self. 

“« Monsieur's father, they say, began 
with a very little money, madam, and 
he made it more by—by—in short, by 
usury; I beg pardon, but they say so, 
madam ; and so finding as he grew old 
that he had a great deal of gold, and 
wishing to have some one of his own 
flesh and blood to leave it to, when he 
should be dead and buried, he bethought 
him of getting a wife, He must have 
been a shrewd man, I need not tell you, 
to have made so much money, so he 
was determined not to make his choice 
without due consideration, Now there 
was a farmer near them, who had a 
pretty and innocent daughter, and 
after much cautious inquiry and pa- 
tient study of her character, old money- 
bags resolved that she was excellently 
suited for his purpose.” 

«She was young and pretty, and he 
old and ugly, but rich; well, what 
followed ?” 

“* Why, she poor thing did not want 
to marry him at all; for though he was 
rich, he had a very ill name in the 
country, and she was afraid of him ; 
but her father urged her, and the old 
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man himself spoke her fair, and between 
them they overpowered her fears and 
scruples, and so she was married.” 

** Poor thing!” said Lucille uncon- 
sciously. 

** Well, madam, he married, and 
brought her home to his desolate old 
house, and there, they say, he treated 
her harshly ; and indeed he might there 
safely use her as he pleased, for there 
was not another house for a great way 
round to be seen; and nobody but his 
own creatures and dependants, who, 
they said, were just as bad as himself, 
could hear her cries or witness his 
barbarities.” 

Lucille sate up in the bed and listen- 
ed with increased interest. 

‘*Poor thing! it was there, in the 
midst of sufferings and cruelties, that 
she gave birth to a child, who is now 
Monsieur Le Prun, the great Fermier- 
General; but her health, and indeed 
her heart, was broken; and some ru- 
mour having reached her relations that 
she was sick and unhappy, a cousin of 
her’s, who they said was in love with 
her in their early days, brought the 
village physician with him to see her, 
though it was full three leagues and 
a half away.” 

‘The cousin loved her; poor fellow, 
he was true,” said Lucille, with a blush 
of interest. 

* Ay, so they say; but Monsieur 
Le Prun, who was a jealous curmud- 
geon, would not admit him; but he 
did allow the physician to see her 
(himself standing by), because he was 
always glad to have the use of any- 
body's skill for nothing—which, more 
than any love he bore his poor wife, 
was the reason of his letting him pre- 
scribe for her. Well, of course, she 
could not send any message to her 
friends, nor tell how she was treated, 
for old Le Prun was at her bedside ; 
but the physician saw that she was ill, 
and he said to the old miser—* Your 
wife can’t walk, and she must have 
air; let her drive every day in your 
coach.’ ‘I have no such thing,’ said 
old Le Prun. ‘But you are rich,’ 
said the physician, ‘ you can afford to 
buy one; and it is your duty to do so 
for your wife, who will die else.’ ‘Let 
her die, then, for me—the devil may 
send her a coach to ride in, as they 
say he sent me my money; but J’il 
not waste my gold on any such follies.’ 
So the physician went away disap- 
pointed and disgusted, and her poor 
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cousin was not able to effect any good 
on her behalf; but it seems the words 
of Monsieur "Le Prun did not fall 
quite to the ground—they were heard 
in the quarter to where they were di- 
rected. That evening closed in clouds, 
and before twelve o'clock at night, 
they say, there came on such another 
thunder-storm as never was heard in 
the neighbourhood before or since. 
Nothing but thunder ——— and 
crashing, peal upon peal, till the old 
housé shook and trembled to its very 
base ; and the blue lightning glared at 
every window, and split along the 
pavement in streams of vivid fire; and 
all this time the rain was beating 
straight down in an incessant and fu- 
rious deluge.’ 

«* And so, I suppose, the devil came 
in the midst of the tempest and took 
him away bodily in a flash of light- 
ning ?” 

‘*No, no, my pretty bird, not so 
fast. There was an old negro servant 
of his, a fellow just as wicked as him- 
self, who was sitting in the kitchen, 
cursing the rain that was battering in 
huge drops down the chimney, ‘and 
putting out the wood at which he was 
warming his shins, when, in the midst 
of the dreadful hubbub of the tempest, 
what should he hear but the rush of a 
great equipage, and wheels and horses 
clattering over the pavement, amidst 


the shouts of men and the sound of 


horns. Up jumped the black, and 
listening, he heard a loud voice shout- 
ing through the storm, as if to summon 
some one to the door. Though they 
he was a courageous old | sinner, 
his heart failed him, for such sounds 
had not visited the old house within the 
memory of man in the day-time, much 
less in the dead of night; and, instead 
of going to the door, he hurried away 
to the chamber where old Le Prun was 
cowerin 
a great old fauteuil, and more fright- 
ened at the tempest than he would 
have cared to contess. So he told 
him of the sounds he had just heard, 
and he and his master mounted to- 
gether to a small room in a gable over 
the hall-door, and from the casement 
of this they commanded a view of the 
aved court in front. It was so dark, 
ent that they could see nothing ; 
and the thunder ‘still echoing i in pro- 
longed explosions, and the rain batter- 
ing at the windows, prevented their 
distinctly hearing the words which th: 
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voive was shouting outside. £ Shall 
we open the casement and ask him 
what they want?’ said the old negro, 
‘Let it alone,’ said his old master, 
shoving his arm back again, with a 
curse. At the same moment a vivid 
flash of lightning, or rather several in 
almost continuous succession, shed for 
some seconds a blue, pulsating illumi- 
nation over the scene, and then they 
saw before their eyes a coach, with a 
team of horses and outriders, in the 
style of a royal equipage, drawn up 
before the hall-door; and all the posti- 
lions and outriders were sitting mo- 
tionless, with their whips pointing to 
the house, as if they were signing to 
the inhabitants to come out; and some 
one was looking from the window, and 
cried, in a tone like the shriek of the 
wind—‘ The coach that Monsieur Le 
Prun ordered this morning.’ In the 
quivering blue light the whole thing 
looked like a smoky shadow, and was 
swallowed in darkness in a moment. 
Then came the bellowing thunder- 
burst, and a wild scream of winds 
rushed whooping, and sighing, and 
hissing through the tree-tops, and died 
away in the unknown distance. The 


two old sinners, master and man, crept 
away from the window, and stumbled 


their way back again to the chamber 
which Monsieur Le Prun had occupied 
before, and which, being in the rere 
of the house, and most remote from 
the sight that had scared them, was 
preferred by them to any other. In 
the morning a coach, of first-rate 
workmanship in all respects, was stand- 
ing in front of the hall-door, just 
where they had seen it on the night 
before, but no sign of horse, rider, or 
owner. For several days it remained 
in the same position, no one caring to 
touch it; but at the end of that time, 
having grown accustomed to its pre- 
sence, vand gradually less and less in awe 
of it, they lodged it in the coach-house ; 
and so, after a considerable time, the 
old usurer’s instincts prevailed, and he 
resolved to make trial of the vehicle, 
with a view to sell it in Paris. At 
first the horses snorted, and reared, 
and shyed when they were attempted 
to be harnessed to it, but in a little 
while they too became reconciled to it, 
and Monsieur Le Prun made an ex- 
perimental trip in it himself. What- 
ever passed upon that occasion it cer- 
tainly determined him against parting 
with it. And, it was said, whenever 
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he was thenceforward in doubt about 
any purchase, or meditating any im- 
portant financial coup, he invariably 
took a solitary drive in this preter- 
naturally-acquired vehicle ; and in the 
course of that drive his doubts, what- 
ever they may have been, were inva- 
riably resolved, and some lucky pur- 
chase or successful operation upon 
*Change were sure to follow. It was 
said that upon these occasions Mon- 
sieur Le Prun was always heard to 
converse with some companion in the 
coach; and the driver ‘once avowed 
that, having been delayed by an acci- 
dent on the road, as the darkness came 
on, he distinctly saw two shadowy 
outriders spurring duly in their van, 
and never lost sight of them until, 
with hair standing on end and bathed 
in a cold sweat, he drew up in the 
court before his master’s house.” 

«‘And what happened to old Le 
Prun ?” 

‘* When they returned from one of 
their drives, taken, heaven bless us! 
for the purpose of consulting the Evil 
One, so to speak, face to face, they 
found old Le Prun quite dead, sitting 
back in his wonted attitude, and with his 
arm slung in the embroidered strap.” 

** And what has become of the won- 
derful coach ?” 

“That I have never heard; but 
they say that Monsieur Le Prun, the 
Fermier-General, has it in one of his 
houses, either in the country or in 
Paris, and that, whenever he wants to 
consult the familiar demon of the 
family, he takes a drive in it alone; 
and this, they say, has been the cause 
of his great successes and his enormous 
fortune.” 

**T should like to ride in that coach 
myself,” said Lucille. 

** Heaven and all the saints forbid !” 

‘* | want to know my destiny, Mar- 
guerite. Were I sure that all my days 
were to pass as at present, I would 
rather die than live.” 

“Oh, but sure my pretty bird 
would not ask her fortune of—of—” 

“Yes, of any one—of any spirit, 
good or evil, that could tell it. Iam 
weary of my life, Marguerite. I would 
rather beg or work with my liberty, 
and the friends I like, than see my 
days glide by in this dull, wealthy 
house, without interest, or hope, or— 
or love.” 

‘* But never desire, while you live, 
my child, the visits of the Evil One. 
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Once asked for, it is said he never re- 
fuses them.” ey 

‘*Say you so? then I invite him, 
with all my heart,” she said, with a 
bitter pleasantry; “he can’t be a 
great deal worse than the society I 
have sometimes had to share; and if 
he discloses the futurity that awaits 
me, he will have been the most in- 
structive companion that fortune ever 
lent me.” 

«* Chut! madam, listen.” 

** What is the matter, Marguerite?” 

“« Did not you hear ?” 

«© What ?— whom 2” 

«* There—there again ; blessed Vir- 
gin shield us |” 

‘*Psha! Marguerite ; it is nothing 
but the moths flying against the win- 
dow-panes; I have heard that little 
tapping a hundred times.” 

** Well, well, maybe so; but say 
your prayers, my dear, and ask for- 
giveness for your foolish words.” 

‘*No, Marguerite; for in truth I 
do wish my fortune were read to me, 
and care not by whom.” 

‘“* Hey, what’s that? Chut! in 
heaven’s name hold thy mad tongue,” 
she cried, in the irritation of panic ; 
‘surely that is no moth. May the 
saints guard your bed, my child. You 
heard it, did you not ?” 

** Hum—yes—there was a sound.” 

‘* Tshould think so, par bleu! some- 
thing a size or two larger than a 
moth, too.” 

‘* It was a spray of one of the plants 
swung by the breeze against the win- 
dow.” 

** Ma foi! it was no such thing, my 
sweet pet; no, no, something with a 
pair of wings fluttered up against it.” 

Had the old woman, in her trepida- 
tion, had leisure to study the counte- 
nance of her young mistress, she would 
have perccived that her cheeks were 
flushed with crimson. But she was too 
busy with her medley of prayers and 
protestations, and too fully preoccupied 
with the idea of an unearthly visita- 
tion. 

** Well, well, Marguerite, be it as 
you say, I'll not dispute the point; 
but leave me now; I'm tired, and 
would sleep. Good night.” 

After the old woman had withdrawn 
some minutes, Lucille rose from her 
bed. She had only been partially un- 
dressed; and throwing on her dressing- 
gown, and putting her little ivory feet 
into her slippers, she glided to her 
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chamber-door, which she secured, and 
then cautiously, and almost fearfully, 
stepped to the window, which she 
pushed open, and stood upon the 
balcony. 

With a beating heart, and a cheek 
that momentarily changed colour, she 
looked all along ‘the edge »s of the court, 
and over the tall plants, and under the 
shadow of the lofty jessamine-covered 
wall. She listened with breathless and 


VIlI,——-THE 


Thenext morning came with sunshine, 
and the merry carols of all the sylvan 
choirs. It would have meetly ushered 
in a day of rejoicing; but joy seemed 
to have bid an eternal adieu to the 
luxurious solitudes of the Chateau des 
Anges. 

ulie that morning remarked that 
Lucille remained unusually late in her 
own rooms. Fearing that she might 
be ill, she ventured to visit her in her 
apartments. It was past twelve o'clock 
when she knocked at her door. There 
was no answer; and she knocked re- 
but without success. At 


ae 
ast she opened the door, but Lucille 


was not as usual in that room. She 
walked through it, and the apartment 
beyond it, without seeing her; but in 
her dressing-room, which lay beyond 
that again, ‘she found her. 

She was sitting in a loose morning- 
robe ; her head was supported by her 
hand, and the open sleeve of heavy 
sitk had fallen back from her white 
round arm. An open letter lay upon 
the table under her gaze. She had 
evidently been weeping, and was so 
absorbed either in her own reflections 
or the contents of the letter, that she 
did not perceive the entrance of Julie. 

The visiter paused ; but feeling that 
every moment of her undiscovered 

resence added to the awkwardness of 
er situation, she called Lucille by 
name. 

At the sound of her name she 
started from her seat, and stood, 
pale as death, with all her dark hair 
shaken wildly about her shoulders, 
and her eyes gleaming with a malign 
terror upon the intruder. At the 
same moment she had clutched the 
letter, and continued to crumple it in 
her hand with a spasmodic eagerness. 

Julie was almost as much confounded 
as Lucille. Both were silent for a 
time. 
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excited suspense—she waited for some 
minutes; but having watched and 
listened in vain, she pressed her hand 
on her heart, and, with a deep, trem. 
bling sigh, turned back again. It was 
at this moment she saw something 
white, no bigger than a playing-card, 
lie at her feet. She picked it up, 
entered her room, and trembling vio- 
lently, closed the window again, and 
was alone. 


ORDEAL. 


“| beg your pardon, dear Lucille ; 
I fear my unperceived intrusion star- 
tled you.’ 

«Yes, yes; I suppose I am ner. 
vous, Iam not well. Oh, God! you 
did startle me very much.” 

To do her justice, she looked ter- 
rified ; every vestige of colour had fled 
from her face, even from her lips, and 
her eyes continued gleaming wildly 
and fixedly on her. 

‘Why did you come, then—what 
do you want of me?” she said, at last, 
excitedly, and even angrily. 

‘IT came to ask how you are, 
cille—I feared you were ill.” 

“T_T ill? You knew I was not 
ill,” she said, hurriedly and impatient- 
ly, and either forgetting or despising 
herown excuse of buta moment before. 
** You came—you came for a purpose, 
Julie—yes, yes—do not de ny it—there 
is pe rfidy enough already.” 

‘You wrong me, Lucille; I told 
you the simple truth—why sala I 
deceive you?” 

« Why—why ? Because the world 
is full of deceit, full of falsehood and 
treason—they are everywhere, every- 
where.’ 

She turned away, and Julie per- 
ceived that she was weeping. 

She was pained and puzzled—nay, 
she was crossed every moment by the 
horrid fear that Lucille’s mind was 
unsettled. Her strange agitation 
seemed otherwise unaccountable. 

** Lucille—dear Lucille—surely you 
will not be angry with your poor little 
frie nd—surely. you believe Julie.” 

She looked at her for a moment, and 
said— 

** Yes, Julie, I do believe you ;” and 
so saying, she kissed her. “ But—but 
I am utterly, and I fear irremediably 
miserable.” 

**But what is the cause of your 
wretchedness, my dear Lucille ?” 
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_ This place—this solitude oppresses 

me; I cannot endure the isolation to 
which I am unnaturally and tyranni- 
cally condemned. Oh, Julie! there 
are circumstances, secrets, miseries I 
dare not tell you; fate is weaving 
round me a net, to all eyes but m 
own invisible. But why do you look 
at me with those strange glances? Do 
not believe that I am guilty, because I 
am miserable—do not dare to touch 
me with such a thought.” 

She stamped her little foot furiously 
on the floor at these words, while her 
cheek and eye kindled with excite- 
ment. It speedily subsided, however, 
into a deep and sullen gloom, and she 
continued— 

‘¢ scarce know myself, Julie—what 
I am, or what I may be; but my heart 
is as full of tumult, of suffering, of 
hatred, as hell itself. I will at least 
be free—my captivity in this magi- 
cian’s prison shall terminate—I will 
not ender it. It shall end soon, one 
way or another—I will liberate myself.” 

Lucille spoke with something more 
than passion—it was fierceness ; and her 
gentle companion was filled with vague 
alarms. She had, as feeble natures 
often have, an instinctive appreciation 
of the superior energy and daring of 
her more fiery companion, and knew 
that she would, too probably, take 
some violent and irreparable step in 
furtherance of her resolution. It was, 
therefore, with feelings of anxiety and 
fear that she left her to the solitary in- 
fluence of her own angry and excited 
thoughts. 

Monsieur Le Prun did not arrive 
till night. As he and the Count de 
Blassemare rolled homeward, side by 
side, in his carriage, under the uncer- 
tain moonlight, between the lordly 
rows of forest-trees that, like ‘files of 
gloomy Titans, kept perennial guard 
along the approaches of the chateau, 
or, as Lucille had not unaptly styled 
it, “the magician’s prison,” they talk- 
ed pretty much as follows :— 

«* Le Prun, my good friend, you are 
jealous—jealous, by all the imps in 
true love’s purgatory,” said Blasse- 
mare. 

‘* Not jealous, but cautious.” 

* A nice distinction.” 

“Why, when one has reached our 
time of life oe 

“ Ours! you might be my father.” 

** Well, I can’t deny it, for nobody 
knows Aow old you are. But at my 
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years 2 man with a young wife must 
exercise precaution. Parbleut we are 
neither of us fools, and I need not tell 
you that.” 

“« Why, yes, we have had our experi- 
ences—I as a spectator—you as es 

‘* Of course—therefore this threat- 
ened irruption of frivolity and vice—” 

**Say of youth and beauty; the 
other qualities—frivolity and vice—may 
coexist with age and ugliness, and 
therefore, harmlessly.” 

«*Well, what you will, it does not 
please me. But under existing cir- 
cumstances, with my application pend. 
ing, you knew it was impossible to 
deny the Marchionesse her whim.” 

** Of course; and so for asingle night 
the Chateau des Anges becomes a fairy 
palace. Well, what harm—you can’t 
apprehend that a single féte, however 
gay and spirited, will—ruin you.” 

“Why, no; after all, it is, as you 
say, but a single féte, and then extin- 
guish the lights, and lock the doors, 
and so the Chateau des Anges becomes 
as sober as before.” 

“And I wager a hundred crowns 
you will tell Madame Le Prun that 
you have given this féte entirely on 
her account.” 

“I thought of that.” he replied, 
with agrin; “but it would not be 
wise.” 

«© Why so 2” 

** Because it would make a prece. 
dent.” 

* And will you never again indulge 
her fancy for society?” 

“By » my good friend, never. 
She fancies she has a great deal of 
spirit, and will contrive to rule me; 
but she does not know Etienne Le 
Prun—she does not know him—I will 
treat her like what she is—a child.” 

‘And she will treat you, perhaps, 
like F 

‘* Like what ?” 

‘* Like what you are—a bridegroom 
of seventy.” 

**If she dares. Ay, Blassemare, 
I have just as little trust as you in 
what conventionality calls the virtue of 
the sex. Irely upon my own strong 
will—the discipline I can put in force, 
and their salutary fears.” 

There was here a pause of more 
than a minute in the dialogue 4 each 
appeared to have enough to think of, 
and the carriage was driving nearly at 
a gallop under the funereal shadow 
of the dense and lofty trees. With 
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a fierce start, Monsieur Le Prun cried, 
suddenly— 

** What do you mean?” 

« 7?—nothing.” 

«* Why do you say that?” 

«* What ?” 

«You said—Bluebeard.” 

** Hey !” 

«* Ay!—what the devil did you mean 
by that ?” 

‘Upon my soul I said no such 
thing,” said Blassemare, with a hollow, 
satirical laugh. 

Morfsieur Le Prun glanced over his 
shoulder onceor twice, and then hum- 
med to himself for a time. 

* Seriously,” he repeated, ‘did you 
not call me by that name ?” 

«*T!—no; I always call things by 
their name, and your’s is grey.” 

«¢ Hem !—what is he driving in this 
shadow for? ‘Tell him to keep in the 
moonlight—one would think he want- 
ed to break our necks.” 

Monsieur Le Prun, it was evident, 
had become fidgetty and fanciful. 

‘A few minutes’ rapid driving 
brought the carriage to the hall-door 
of the chateau, and its wealthy, but, 
perhaps, after all, not very much to be 
envied, master conducted his familiar 
imp, Blassemare, into a salon, where 
supper awaited them. 

**T don't myself understand these 
things, Blassemare, but you will be 
my stage-manager, and get up the 
spectacle in the best style.” 

“Why, yes. I don’t see why I 
should not lend a hand, that is to say, 
if nothing happens to call me away,” 
said Blassemare, who delighted in 
such affairs, but liked a little impor- 
tance also. 

** How soon is it to take place ?” 

** She said in about three weeks.” 

** Ha! very good.” 

And the Count {de Blassemare was 
instantaneously translated, in spirit, 
among feu d'artifice, water-works, 
arches, coloured lamps, bands, and all 
the other splendours and delectations 
of an elaborate féte. 

**T remember,” said Le Prun, ab- 
ruptly dispelling these happy and gor- 
geous visions with his harsh tones, 
“when I was at school, reading about 
Socrates and those invisible demons that 
were always hovering at his ears; it was 
devilish odd, Blassemare. But to be sure 
those were good-natured devils; ay, 
that is true, and meant him no harm.” 
* By my faith I forget all about it ; 
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but what the devil connection have 
these demons, blue, black, or red, with 
your féte ?” 

“I sometimes think, Blassemare, 
you are a worse fellow than I am, for 
you have no qualms of conscience.” 

«* No qualms of stomach, no fumes 
of indigestion ; as for conscience, it is 
an infirmity of which we both stand 
equally acquitted.” 

“I did not speak of it in a good 
sense,” said Le Prun, gloomily; “ it 
may be remorse or superstition, but I 
fancy the man who has none of it is 
already dead and under his coffin lid, 
so far as his spiritual chances are con- 
cerned,” 

‘* Faith it is a treat, Le Prun, to hear 
you talk religion. When do you mean 
to take orders? I should so like to 
see you, my buck, in a cassock and 
cowl, begging meal, and telling your 
beads, and calling yourself brother 
Ambrose.” 

‘“‘T have not good enough in me for 
that,” he replied, in a tone which 
might be earnest, or might be a sneer; 
‘‘ besides, I dare say that the grand 
melange of rapture and diablerie they 
call religion is altogether true; but 
par bleu! my good fellow, there is 
something more than this life— 
agencies, subtler and more powerful 
mayhap than those our senses are 
commonly cognizant of. I say I have 
had experience of this truth, and of 
them. You laugh! and I suppose 
will laugh on, until that irresistible 
old gentleman-usher, Dearn, pre- 
sents you to other realities face to face.” 

‘‘Well, so be it. If they have 
faces, I suppose they have mouths, and 
can laugh, and chat, and so, egad I'll 
make the best of them; it is one com- 
fort, we shall all understand religion 
then, and need not plague our heads 
about it any further. But in the mean- 
time, suppose we have a game of 
picquet ?” 

‘Agreed! Call for cards, and by 
the time you have got them I will re- 
turn.” 

Le Prun took a candle, and open- 
ing a door which led through a passage 
to a back stair communicating with 
Lucille’s apartments, he directed his 
steps thither for the purpose of an- 
nouncing his arrival, and ascertaining 
at the same time the state of his wife's 
temper. 

He tapped at the door, and having 
received permission to enter, did so, to 
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the manifest surprise of the occupants 
of the chamber, who had expected to 
see one of the servants. 

Julie, who was in the very middle 
of a story about the Marquis de 
Seeqville, her intended husband (to 
which Lucille was listening as_ she 
leaned pensively back in her rich fau- 
teuil, with downcast eyes), suspended 
her narrative. 

« Well, sir?” 

“© Well, madam ?” 

Such was the curt and menacing 
greeting exchanged between the Fer- 
mier-General and his wife. 

** You appear dissatisfied,” he said, 
after an interval, and having taken a 
chair. 

**T am so.” 

‘¢ This is tiresome, ma femme.” 

** Yes, insupportably; this, and 
everything else that passes here.” 

‘*It appears to me you are some- 
what hard to please.” 

** Quite the reverse. 
mix in human society.” 

‘*You have here society cnough, 
madam.” 

«* T have absolutely none, sir.” 

**T can’t say what society you en- 
joyed in the Pare de Charrebourg, 
madam,” he began, in an obvious vein 
of sarcasm. And as he did so he 
thought he observed her eyes averted 
and her colour brighten for a moment. 
He did not suffer this observation to 
interrupt him, but he laid it up in the 
charnel of his evil remembrances, and 
continued—-“‘ I don’t know, [ say, what 
society you there enjoyed. It may 
have been very considerable, or it may 
have been very limited; it was possi- 
bly very dull, or possibly very delight- 
ful, madam. But if you had any 
society there whatever, it was private, 
secret; it was neither seen nor sus- 
pected, madam, and, therefore, you 
must excuse me if I can’t see what 
sacrifice, in point of society, you have 
made in exchanging your cottage 
in the Pare de Charrebourg for a resi- 
dence in the Chateau des Anges.” 

** Sir, I have made sacrifices—I have 
lost my liberty, and gained you.” 

‘I see, my pretty wife, it will be 
necessary that you and I should under- 
stand one another,” he said, tranquilly, 
but with a gloom upon his counte- 
nance that momentarily grew darker 
and darker. 

** That is precisely what I desire,” 
replied his undaunted helpmate. 


I ask but to 
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** Leave us, Julie,” said the Fer- 
mier-General, with a forced calmness. 

Julie threw an imploring glance at 
Lucille as she left the room, for she 
held her uncle in secret dread. As 
she glided through the door, her last 
look revealed them seated at the little 
table: he—ugly, black, and venomous ; 
she—beautiful, and glittering in gay 
colours. It was like a summer-fly 
basking unconsciously within the 
pounce of a brown and bloated spider. 

«* Depend upon it, madame, this will 
never do,” he began. 

‘‘ Never, sir,” she repeated, empha- 
tically. 

*¢ Be silent, and listen as becomes 
you,” he almost shouted, with a sudden 
and incontrollable explosion of rage, 
while the blood mounted to his dis- 
coloured visage. ‘ Don’t fancy, ma- 
dame, that I am doting, or that you 
can manage me with your saucy co- 
quetry or sulky insolence. I have a 
will of my own, madame, under which, 
by heaven, I'll force your’s to bend, 
were it fifty times as stubborn as ever 
woman’s was yet. You shall obey— 
you shall submit. If you will not 
practice your duty cheerfully, you 


shall learn it in privation and tears; 


but, one way or another, I'll bring 
you to act, and to speak, and to think 
as I please, or I’m not your hus- 
band.” 

‘© Well, sir, try it; and, in the mean- 
time, I expect r 

** What do you expect?” he thun- 
dered. 

«*T expect to receive the counter. 
part of this,” she said, with deliberate 
emphasis, holding the magic vial stea- 
dily before his eyes. 

For a second or two the talisman 
appeared powerless, but only for so 
long. On a sudden his gaze con- 
tracted—he became fascinated, petri- 
fied—his face darkened, as if a tide of 
molten lead were projected through 
every vessel—_and a heavy dew of 
agony stood in beads upon his puck- 
ered forehead. With all this horror 
was mingled a fury, if possible, more 
frightful still: every fibre of his face 
was quivering; the hand that was 
clenched and drawn back, as if it held 
a weapon to be hurled into her heart, 
was quivering too; his mouth seemed 
gasping in vain for words or voice; 
he resembled the malignant and tor. 
tured victim of a satanic possession ; 
and this frightful dumb apparition 
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was imperceptibly drawing nearer and 
nearer to her. 

A sudden revulsion broke the horrid 
spell of which he was the slave ; like 
one awaking from a nightmare con- 
science-stricken, he uttered a trembling 
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groan of agony, and with one hand 
upon his breast, the othér clutched 
upon his forehead, he hurried, speech- 
less, like a despairing, detected crimi- 
nal, from the room. 


IX.——-THE UNTOLD SECRET. 


Julie, who had heard high words as 
she traversed the apartments which 
lay en suite, paused in the lobby at the 
stair-head—a sort of @il de beuf, to 
which several corridors converged, 
and with a lofty lantern-dome above, 
from which swung a cluster of rose- 
coloured lamps. 

Here she sate down upon a sofa, ill 
at ease on account of the scene which 
was then going on so near her; and 
in the midst of her reverie, raising her 
eyes suddenly, she saw Monsieur Le 
Prun, the thick carpets rendering his 
tread perfectly noiseless, gliding by 
her with a countenance guilty and ter- 
rible beyond anything that fancy had 
ever seen. 

Without appearing to see her, like 
a spectre from the grave he came, 
passed, and vanished, leaving her frozen 
with horror, as if she had beheld a 
phantom from the dead and damned. 

With steps winged with hideous 
alarm she sped through the inter- 
vening chambers to that in which she 
had left Lucille. 

She was standing with an ashy smile 
of triumph on her face, and in her 
hand was still mechanically grasped 
the queer little vial with its four 
spires of gold. 

Monsieur Le Prun had recovered his 
self-possession to a certain extent by 
the time he reached the apartment 
where he had left Blassemare. But 
that observant gentleman did not fail 
to perceive, at a glance, that something 
had occurred to agitate his patron pro- 
foundly. 

«*Egad,” he thought, “TI should not 
be surprised if the girl were taken at 
disadvantage by his abrupt visit, and 
that the venerable Adonis saw some- 
thing to justify his jealousy. A husband 
has no right to surprise his wife. Le 
Prun,” he continued, carelessly aloud, 
«‘T wonder why Nature, who has been 
so bounteous to the sex, has not fur- 
nished husbands, like certain snakes, 
with rattles to their tails, to give in- 
voluntary warning of their approach.” 

Le Prun poured out a glass of cold 


water and drank it. Blassemare ob- 
served, as he did so, that his hand trem- 
bled violently. The Fermier-General 
was silent, and his flippant Mercury 
did not care just then to hazard any 
experiment upon his temper. 

‘* Blassemare!” he exclaimed, abrupt- 
ly arresting his glass, and eyeing his 
companion with a sort of brutal rage, 
**T ought to run you through the body, 
sir, where you stand, for your accursed 
perfidy.” 

‘What! me?—by my soul, sir, I 
don’t understand you,” he replied, at 
once offended and amazed. * Why the 
devil should you murder me ?” 

** You have broken your word with 
me.” 

«© In what respect ?” 

** Exactly where it was most vitally 
needful to keep it, sir.” 

** Deuce take me if I know what you 
mean.” 

You do—you do—a thousand 
curses! You must know it.” 

‘* But hang me if I do.” 

** You have suffered that calumny to 
reach her ears.” 

“© What calumny ?” 

«*She must have seen her.” 

** Her !—whom ?” 

‘*She must have spoken with her.” 

Do say, plainly, what it is all 
about 2” 

‘* About that—that d d woman; 
there, is that intelligible? She is at 
large, sir, in spite of all I’ve said—in 
spite of all you undertook, sir ; and she 
has been filling my wife’s ears with 
those hell-born lies that have been 
whispered to you, sir, and which it was 
your business to have suppressed and 
extinguished. By » Blassemare, 
you deserve my curses and my ven- 
geance.” 

As he concluded, he struck the glass 
upon the table with a force that shiver. 
ed it to pieces. 

*‘ Monsieur le Prun,” said Blasse- 
mare, coolly, “I deprecate no man’s 
vengeance, and fear no man’s sword; 
but whatever be the ground of your 
present convictions, it is utterly falla- 
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cious. The person in question has 
never stirred abroad—you mean the 
sister, of course—since your marriage, 
except under close and trustworthy 
attendance ; and the other—that you 
know is out of the question.” 

‘*There has been mismanagement 
somewhere, or else some new device of 
infernal malice; I say the thing has 
been misconducted, with the same 
cursed blundering that has always at- 
tended that aff; air; and I had rather 
my wife were in her coffin than have 
seen what I have seen to-night.” 

«*What! in her coffin?” echoed 
Blassemare, with a sort of fiendish 
satire. 

“¢ Ay, sir, in her coffin !” said Le Prun, 
with a black defiance which made Blas- 
semare shrug his shoulders and become 
silent. 

The chill and the smell of death 
scemed to him to have come with those 
words into the room. But he would 
not on any account have betrayed his 
sensations; on the contr ary, he pointed 
gaily to the cards, and looked a smiling 
interrogat« wy towards the Fermier. 

Sut tha at excellent gentleman was in 
no mood for picquet. He declined the 
challenge gloomily and peremptorily. 


6s Ma fu! you suffer trifles to plague 


said Blassemare, as 
they parted for the night. ‘What on 
earth does it signify atter all? Thwart 
& woman, and she will strive to vex 
you—there’s nothing new in that; 
why should not Madame Le Prun share 
the pretty weaknesses of her sex. On 
the other hand, indulge her, and she 
will flatter as much as she teased be- 
fore. You are too sensitive—too fond, 
and, therefore, exaggerate  trifles. 
Good night.” 

Monsieur le Prun withdrew, and 
Blassemare muttered— 

** Remorseless old criminal; I shall 
keep my eye close upon you, and if I 
see any sign of the sort e 

He set his teeth together, smiled re- 
solutely and threateningly, and nodded 
his head twice or thrice in the direction 
of the door through which the Fermier- 
General had just disappeared. 

The violent explosion we have just 
described was not followed by any 
very decisive results. ‘The Fermier- 
General and his wife had not been upon 
very pleasant terms for some time pre- 
vious to the scene which had so fear- 
fully agitated the millionaire ; and what- 
ever may have been the immediate 
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promptings of his anger, his temper had 
cooled down sufficiently, before the 
morning, to enable him to carry the 
matter off, like a man of the world, 
with a tolerable grace. Whatever 
change for the worse had taken place 
in his feelings towards his wife, he was 
able to suppress the manifestation of 
it; but, as we have said, their rela- 
tions had of late been by no means cor- 
dial, and Monsieur Le Prun did not 
think it necessary to affect any warmer 
sentiment toward his wife, nor any 
abatement of the sinister estrange- 
ment which had been gradually grow- 
ing between them. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the 


féte proceeded at the Chateau des 


Anges upon a scale worthy of the 
rarity of the occasion, and the vastness 
of the proprietor’s fortune. 

All these were carried on by Blasse- 
mare, who indulged his gallantry by 
consulting the beautiful young wife of 
the Fermier-General upon every detail 
of the tasteful and magnificent arrange- 
ments, as — proceeded. 

Monsieur | ze Prun hada special ob- 
ject in gratifying the great lady who 
had insisted upon this sacrifice. " Blas- 
semare had, therefore, a carte blanche 
in the matter. There were to be mu- 
sicians from Paris, bands of wind in- 
struments among the trees, galleys and 
singers 7 the waters, illuminated 
marquee and fanciful grottos, feu 
a’ artifice, and coloured lamps of every 
dye, in unimaginable profusion, thea- 
tricals, gaming, feasting, dancing—in 
a word, every im: winable species of 
gaiety, reve he vy, and splendour. 

As these grand projects began to un- 
fold the mselves, Lucille’s ill-temper 
began to abate. Her interest was 
awakened, and at last she became 
pleased, astonished, and even delighted. 

Now at length she hoped that the 
long-cherished object of her wishes 
was about to be supplied, and that she 
was indeed to emerge from her chry- 

salis state and enjoy, among the sweets 
and gaieties of life, the glittering free. 
dom for which she felt herself so “fitted, 
and had so long sighed in vain; and 
which, moreover, as the reader may 
have suspected, she desired also in 
furtherance of certain secret and 
cherished aspirations. 

Monsieur de Blassemare found his 
resthetic and festive confidences most 
encouragingly received by the hand. 
some and imperious Madame Le Prun, 
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The subject of his consultations de- 
lighted her; and knowing well the 
close relation in which he stood with 
her husband, she perhaps thought it 
no such bad policy to secure him, by a 
little civility, in her interest. She 
little imagined, perhaps, engrossed as 
she was with other images, to what 
aspiring hopes she was thus uncon- 
sciously introducing the Sieur de 
Blassemare. That gentleman was proud 
of his bonnes fortunes ; and the rapid 
chemistry of his vanity instantaneously 
transmuted the lightest show of good 
humour, in a handsome woman, into 
the faint but irrepressible evidences 
of a warmer sentiment of preference. 

Perfectly convinced of the reality of 
the penchant he believed himself to have 
inspired, you may be sure the lively 
scoundrel was not a little flattered at 
his imaginary conquest. He debated, 
therefore, in his self-complacent re- 
veries, whether he should take prompt 
advantage of the weakness of his vic- 
tim, or pique her by the malice of 
suspense. He chose the latter tactique, 
and, with a happy self-esteem, reserved 
the transports of his confession to re- 
ward the longings and agitations of 
a protracted probationary ordeal. 

Thus Blassemare was in his glory, 
superintending the preparations for a 
feéte, which left him nothing in prodi- 
gality and magnificence to desire; 
enjoying, at the same time, the de- 
lightful consciousness of having placed, 
without an effort, the prettiest woman 
in France at his feet, and the piquant 
sense, beside, of his little treason 
against old Le Prun. 

Thus matters proceeded; but, strange 
to say, while the evening for which all 
these preparations were being made 
was still more than a week distant, 
Madame Le Prun, whose impatience 
of even that brief delay had been un- 
speakable, on a sudden lost all her 
interest in the affair. Such, alas! is 
the volatility, the caprice, of women. 
The object for sake of which she had 
led poor Le Prun a dog’s life for so 
long, was now presented to her, and 
she turned from it with indifference, if 
not with disgust. This would, indeed, 
have been very provoking to Le Prun 
himself, had he been just then upon 
speaking terms with his wife; but not 
happening to be so, and being in no 
mood to talk about her further to his 

ay familiar, Blassemare, he was wholly 
ignorant of those feminine fluctuations 
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of interest and of liking which Blasse- 
mare himself did not fully comprehend, 
The change was so abrupt as to excite 
his surprise. Her apathy, too, was 
unaccompanied by ill temper, and was 
obviously so genuine, that he could 
hardly believe it aflected merely to 
pique him. We are disposed to think 
there was a powerful, but mysterious, 
cause at work in this change. 

It was just about this time that one 
night, Julie having sate up rather 
later than usual, and intending to bid 
Lucille good night, if she were still 
awake, entered her suite of apart- 
ments, and approached her dressing- 
room door. She heard her rush across 
the floor, as she did so, and, with a 
face of terror, she emerged from the 
door, and stood before it, as if to bar 
ingress to the room, 

Julie was disconcerted and agitated 
by this apparition, and Lucille was 
evidently, from whatever cause, great- 
ly terrified. The two girls confronted 
one another with pale and troubled 
looks. Lucille was white with fear, 
and, alas! as it seemed to her compa- 
nion, with the agitation of guilt. Julie 
looked at her all aghast. 

‘*Good-night, Julie, goodnight!” she 
whispered, hurriedly. 

‘* Good-night,” answered she, ‘I 
fear I have interrupted—I mean, star- 
tled you.” 

‘‘ood-night, good-night,” repeated 
Lucille. 

As Julie retreated across the lobby, 
she was overtaken by Lucille, who 
placed her hand upon her shoulder. 

“ Julie, will you hate me if I tell you 
all?” she said, in great agitation, as 
she hurried with her into her apart- 
ment, 

‘* Hate you, Lucille! How could I 
hate my dear friend and companion ?” 

** Friend, oh yes, friend; what a 
friend have I proved to you!” 

**Come, come, you must not let 
yourself be excited; you know you 
are my friend, my only friend and 
confidante, and you know I love 
you. 

Lucille covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed or shuddered vio- 
lently. Julie embraced and kissed her 
tenderly ; but in the midst of these ca- 
resses her unhappy friend threw her 
arms about her neck, and looking ear- 
nestly in her face for a few seconds, 
drew her passionately to her heart and 
kissed her, murmuring as she did so— 
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‘*No, no; she never could forgive 
me.” 

And so saying, she mournfully betook 
herself away, leaving Julie a prey to 
all manner of vague and perplexing 
alarms. 

Whatever was the cause of Lucille’s 

rofound mental agitation, it was an 
impenetrable mystery to Julie. Blas- 
semare obviously did not know what 
to make of it; and as the féte drew 
near without eliciting any correspond- 
ing interest on her part, Julie, who had 
observed with pleasure the delight 
with which at first she had anticipated 
the event, was dismayed and asto- 
nished at the change. As often as she 
had endeavoured to recall her to the 
topic so strangely approached, and in- 
explicably recoiled from, upon the occa- 
sion we have just described, Lucille re- 

ulsed her curiosity, or at least evaded 
it with entire and impenetrable suc- 
cess. Finding, therefore, that the sub- 
ject was obviously distasteful to her, 
she forebore to return to it, and con- 
tented herself with recording the broken 
conversation of the night in question 
among the other unexplained mysteries 
of her life. 

*“* Well, Lucille,” she said to her 
one day, as they were walking upon 
the terrace together, and interrupting 
by the remark a long and gloomy si- 
lence, ‘* you do not seem to enjoy the 
prospect of the gay night which my 
uncle has prepared, now that it ap- 
proaches, halfso much as you did in 
the distance.” 

** Enjoy it? no, no.” 

«But you longed for such an occa- 
sion.” 

‘* Perhaps, Julie, I had reasons ; 
perhaps it was not all caprice.” 

* But do you not still enjoy the 
prospect ?—surely it has not lost all its 
charms ?” 

“Tsay, Julie, I had reasons—that 
is, perhaps I had—for wishing it. I 
have none now.” 

«‘ Well, but it seems to me it posi- 
tively depresses you. Surely, if it were 
merely indifferent, it need not distress 
you.” 

“ Ah, Julie, Julie, we are strange 
creatures; we know not ourselves, nei- 
ther our strength nor our weakness, 
our good nor our evil, until time and 
combinations solve the problem, and 
show us the sad truth.” 

*¢Tt seems to me,” said Julie, with 
a gentle smile, you take a wondrous 
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moral tone in treating of a ball, my 
pretty sage; and notwithstanding all 
you say, I suspect you like a féte as 
well as most young women.” 

*« Julie, when I tell you honestly I 
hate it—that I would gladly be hidden 
in the roof or the cellar of the loneliest 
tower in the chateau upon that even- 
ing, you will cease to suspect me of 
so poor a dissimulation. Honestly, 
then, and sadly, these crowded festivi- 
ties I expected but a short time since 
with so much delight, are now not 
only indifferent to me but repulsive. I 
no longer wish to meet and mix with 
people; the idea, on the contrary, de- 
presses, nay, even terrifies me.” 

‘* Lucille, you are hiding something 
from me.” 

“ Hiding !--no, nothing—that is, 
nothing but my own thoughts, the 
images of my reflections ; nothing, dear 
Julie, that it would not render you 
unhappy to hear. Why should I throw 
upon your mind the gloom and sha- 
dows of my own?” 

‘¢ But perhaps your troubles are fan- 
tastic and unreal; and were you to 
confide in me, I might convince you 
that they are so.” 

*¢ Julie, they are real.” 

‘* So thinks everybody who is haunt- 
ed by chimeras.” 

‘‘ These are none. Oh, Julie! would 
I could tell you all. The agony of 
the relation would be in some sort re- 
compensed by having one human being 
to tell all my thoughts to. But it can- 
not be; it is quite, quite impos- 
sible.” 

This impossibility is also one of 
the imagination.” 

«No, no, Julie; the effort to re- 
pose this confidence would destroy ail 
confidence between us. I have said 
enough—let us speak of other matters. 
My innermost grief, be it what it may, 
I must endure alone. Julie, it is a 
hard condition; but I must and will— 
alone.” 

Here they were interrupted by Blas- 
semare, who gaily joined them, with a 
prayer that they would resolve a me- 
mentous difficulty by deciding upon 
the best site for one of his principal 
batteries of fire-works; and so with 
little good will they surrendered them- 
selves for a quarter of an hour to the 
guidance and the light sarcastic con- 
versation of the master of the revels, 
with whom, for the present, we shall 
leave them. 
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X. THE FETE. 


At length the eventful night arrived 
—a beautiful, still, star-lit night. You 
may faney the splendour of the more 
than royal festivities. What a mag- 
nificent levee of gaiety, rank, beauty! 
What unexampied illuminations !— 
what fantastic and inexhaustible inge- 
nuity of pyrotechnics! How the gor- 
geous suites of salons laughed with 
wit and mirth, and glittered with the 
brilliant crowd! How the terraces, 
arched and lined with soft-coloured 
lamps, re-echoed with gay laughter or 
murmured flatteries! What an at- 
mosphere it was of rosy hues, of 
music, and ceaseless hum of human 
enjoyment! For miles around, 
wondering peasants beheld the wide, 
misty, prismatic circle that over- 
arched the enchanted ground, and 
heard the silver harmonies and drum- 
ming thunders of the orchestras float- 
ing over the woods, and filling the 
void darkness with sounds of unseen 
festivities. Jo such a scene all are in 
good humour—all wear their best 
looks. Each finds his appropriate 
amusement. The elegant gamester 
discovers his cards and his compa- 
nions; the garrulous find listeners ; 
the gossip retails and imbibes, from a 
hundred sources, all the current scan- 
dal; vanity finds incense—beauty ado- 
ration ; the young make love, or 
dance, or in groups give their spirits 
play in pleasantries, and raillery, and 
peals of animated laughter ;_ their 
elders listen to the music, or watch 
the cards, or in a calmer fashion con- 
verse; while all, each according to his 
own peculiar taste, find whatever pleases 
their palate best. Whatever is rarest, 
most fantastic—things only dreamed 
of—the epicurean connoisseur has only 
to invoke, and at a touch of the magic 
wand of Mammon, it is there before 
him. Wines, too—what-not, est-est, 
tokay, and all the rest, flowing from 
the inexhaustible tap of the same Me- 
phistopheles, with his golden gimlet. 
All the demons of luxury riot there, 
and at your nod ransack the earth 
for a flayour or a flask; and place 
it before you, almost before your 
wish is uttered. It is, indeed, the 
Mahomet’s paradise of all true be- 
lievers in the stomach, and worshippers 
of Bacchus. Thus in a realised dream 
all eddies on in a delicious intoxi- 
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cation, and each is at once the re- 
cipient of enjoyment and the dispenser 
of good humour, imbibing through 
ever y sense enc hantec 1 fi ire, ~ reflec ting 
smiles, and radiating hilarity. Each, 
indeed, becomes as it were a single 
glowing particle in the genial and bril- 
liant mass, and tends to keep alive the 
general fire, from which he derives 
and to which returns at once light and 
geniality. It is admitted that he who 
has discovered the grand arcanum, 
and has the philosopher’s stone in his 
waistcoat-pocket, is, so to speak, ex 
officio a magician. But M. Le Prun 
had no need of any such discoveries, 
He had the gold itself, and was, there- 
fore, a ready-made magician, and as 
such was worshipped accordingly with 
an oriental fanaticism. 

Monsieur Le Prun had, like other 
favourites of fortune in the latter days 
of the monarchy, purchased his patent 
of noblesse. Every body knew that 
he was a parvenn ; and ramour, as 
she is wont in such cases, had adorned 
his early history with so many myths 
and portents, that Niebuhr himself 
could hardly have distinguished be- 
tween the fable and thetruth. It was 
said and believed that he was a found- 
ling—a gipsy’s son, a wandering beg- 
gar, atinker. Others had seen him 
in rags, selling pencils at the steps be- 
tween the Pont-Neuf and the Pont au 
Change. Others, again, maintained 
that he had for years filled the canine 
office of guide to an old blind mendi- 
cant, whose beat was about the Rue 
de Baubourg ; and were even furnish- 
ed with a number of onewerg anec. 
dotes about his hardships and adroit- 
ness, while in this somewhat undigni- 
fied position. Indeed the varieties of 
positions through which good Mother 
Gossip sent him were such, and so in- 
terminable, that a relation of half of 
them would alone make a library of 
fiction. But Fortune had consecrated 
this mean and smutty urchin. He 
stood now worshipped in the awful 
glory of his millions, pedestalled on 
his money-bags, gilded from head to 
heel; and what could the proudest 
noblesse upon earth do but forget 
and forgive the rags and hunger of 
his infancy, and come together, from 
the east and from the west, to drink 
of the cup of his enchantments, and 
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ery “ Long live King Solomon in all 
his glory ?” 

‘* She is beautiful as a divinity,” ex- 
claimed the gallant old Marquess de 
Fauteuil, who had just completed an 
admiring survey of the fair Madame 
Le Prun. 

*«* Pretty—yes; but she has the man- 
ners of a petite moine,” said the Duch- 
ess De la Cominade, an old flame of 
the marquis, who, in spite of her mar- 
riage and her mistakes, conceived her 
claims upon his devotions unabated, 

“And her little gossip, too, Le 
Prun’s niece, is a charming creature— 
an exquisitely-contrived contrast. By 
my word, this place deserves its name 
—is it not truly the Chateau des 
Anges?” 

“Who is that young person whom 
Le Prun is leading towards them ? 
He is the only man I have seen to- 
night whose dress is perfect; and he 
looks like a hero of romance.” 

“ That ?—eh? Why that is the 
Marquis De Seecqville.” 

“ What! the horrid man who en- 
slaves us all. I have not seen him for 
years—how yery handsome he is !” 

“ Yes; and | fancy that melancholy 
air assists him very much in van- 
quishing the gentle sex. I once had 
a little vein of that myself.” 

** So you had,” murmured the Duch- 
ess, with a tender smile of memory, and 
alittle sigh. ‘ But is it not a mad- 
ness of poor Le Prun to present that 
terrible man to his handsome young 
wife ?” 

“ He is to marry the niece—the af. 
fair is concluded. Poor little thing! 
she looks so frightened ; see—a little 
fluttered pigeon of Vernus—it becomes 
her very much.” 

Meanwhile Le Prun and the Mar- 
quis were approaching Lucille and 
Julie, who were seated together close 
to a window which opened to the 
floor, and admitted the soft summer 
air, charged with such sounds and 
perfumes as might have hovered among 
the evergreen groves of Calypso’s 
island, 

“ He is coming,” said Julia, * he is 
coming with my uncle.” 

“ Who?” asked Lucille, looking 
coldly on the advancing figures. 

“ My—my fiancé, the Marquis de 
Seeqville,” whispered Julie, in trem- 
bling haste, blushing, and dropping her 
eyes. 
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** Oh, then, [must observe him care- 
fully,” said Lucille, with an arch 
smile. 

“Do, and tell me honestly what 
you think of him.” 

“Ha! little rogue, I see you are 
not quite so indifferent as you pre- 
tend.” 

“© My heart is indifferent—but—but 
he is very handsome—don’t you think 
so 2?” 

*«* Hush! here he is.” 

«*T have the happiness, madame, to 
present Monsieur le Marquis de Seeq- 
ville, with whom, as you are aware, we 
are about to have the honour of being 
nearly allied.” 

So said Monsieur Le Prun, with a 
smile of conjugal affection, which may, 
or may not, have been genuine. 

**T was not until now aware of the 
full extent of the honour and the hap- 
piness involved in that alliance,” said 
the Marquis, with a glance of respect- 
ful admiration. 

Madame Le Prun acknowledged 
this little speech with a slight bow, and 
a cold and haughty smile. 

* You have been in 
lately ?” 

“ Yes, madame, with my regiment, 
at Avignon.” 

‘* So he says,” interrupted the Fer- 
mier-General, with a cunning leer; 
** but his colonel swears he never saw 
him there,” 

‘Then either you or your colonel 
must be wrong,” said Madame Le 
Prun, drily, 

* No, no, madame; but Monsieur 
Le Prun likes a jest at my expense.” 

* Not at all,” said Le Prun, laugh- 
ing ; * I protest D’Artois, his colonel, 
vows he has not seen him for six 
months at least.” 

“They are in a conspiracy to quiz 
me. 

* Then you were at Avignon?” 

“No such thing, I tell you; the 
fellow was about some mischief—ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“ He is resolved to laugh at me.” 

** Yes, yes, I say, he is a mischiev- 
ous fellow—the most dangerous dog in 
France ; and so shy that, by my word, 
it requires a shrewd fellow like my- 
self to discover his rogueries,” 

*‘ And so he deserves not only all my 
sins, but a great deal more.” 

“Stay—here is the Visconte de 
Charrebourg. Visconte, this is the 
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Marquis de Secqville, my future ne- 
phew.” 

The old Visconte looked closely and 
dubiously for a moment in the young 
man’s face. The Marquis, on the con- 
trary, seemed to have some little diffi- 
culty in suppressing a smile. 

“But that I know I have not had the 
honour of meeting you before, I should 

but no doubt itis a family likeness. 
I knew your father when he was about 
your age, and a very handsome fellow, 
by my faith. Is his brother, the Conte 
de Cresseron still living ?” 

The old gentleman drew the Mar- 
quis away before he had had time to 
pay his devoirs to Julie, who had 
shrunk at his approach into the back- 
ground, and left the little group to 
themselves. 

* What do you think of him?” 
whispered Julie, resuming her place by 
Lucille. 

“ He is pretty well.” 

** Monsieur le Marquis is a hand- 
some man,” said Blassemare, who at 
that moment joined them; and ad- 
dressing Lucille, “ You have seen him 
before ?” 

“© 7?—no. He has just been pre- 
sented to me for the first time.” 

« And you think him - 

« Rather handsome—indeed, decided- 
ly handsome; but, somehow, without 
attraction—his melancholy spoils him. 
But I forgot, Julie—I ask your pardon, 
my pretty niece, for criticising your 
hero. Remember, however, I admit 
his beauty, though [can’t admire him.” 

Thereis no truth of which we have 
been reminded with such unnecessary 
reiteration, as the pretty obvious fact, 
that every human enjoyment must, 
sooner or later, come toan end. The 
fete at the Chateau des Anges had no 
exemption from this law of nature and 
necessity. Musicians, cooks, artists, 
and artisans of all sorts, gradually 
disappeared. At length the last equip- 
age whirled down the great avenue, 
and a stillness and void, more mourn- 
ful from the immediate contrast, su- 
pervened. 

“The windows were closed—the 
yawning servants betook themselves to 
their beds, and the angel of sleep 
waved his downy wings over the 
old chateau. The genius of Blasse- 
mare was of that electric sort which 
is not-easily unexcited. He could no 
more have slept than he could have 
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transformed himself into one of the 
stone Tritons of the fountain by which 
in the moonlight he now stood alone. 
Blassemare had had a magnificent tri- 
unph; so well!-contrived an enter- 
tainment had never, perhaps, been 
known before ; and like certain great 
generals, he felt desirous to visit the 
field of his victory after the heat of 
action was over. 

Monsieur Le Prun was also wide 
awake and astir from other causes, 
No vein of Blassemare’s excitement— 
not even jealousy, nor conscience, nor 
any mental malady—kept him waking. 
The cause of his vigilance was, simply, 
his late supper and an indigestion. 

Now it happened that both these 
worthies were walking unconsciously 
almost side by side—Le Prun along 
the summit, and Blassemare along the 
base of the beautiful terrace which 
stretched in front of the windows of 
the chateau. 

There was a little receding court 
which lay in front of Madame Le 
Prun’s windows, which were furnished 
with a heavy stone balcony. On the 
side opposite was a high wall, which 
divided the pleasure-grounds from the 
wild, wooded park that lay immediately 
beyond, and in this was a door with a 
private key and a spring lock. 

Now it happened that both Mon- 
sieur Le Prun and the Sieur de Blas- 
semare, as they approached this point, 
amid the fumes of expiring lamps and 
the wreak of fireworks, heard certain 
sounds of an unexpected sort. These 
were, in fact, human voices, conversing 
in earnest but suppressed tones—so 
low, indeed, that were it not for the 
breathless stillness of the night they 
would have been unheard. 

** Sacre!” muttered Le Prun, look- 
ing up like a toothless old panther. 

‘* Ma foi! what’s this?” whispered 
Blassemare, whose jealousy was also 
alarmed. 

The sounds continued—the eaves- 
droppers quickened their paces. Le 
Prun was, however, unfortunately a 
little asthmatic, as sometimes happens 
to bridegrooms of a certain age, and, 
spite of all his efforts to hold it in, he 
could not contain a burst of coughing. 

Its effect was magical. There super- 
vened an instantaneous silence, follow- 
ed by the dropping of a heavy body 
upon the ground, as it seemed, under 
Madame Le Prun’s windows. The 
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descent was, however, unfortunately 
made ; a dog, evidently hurt, raised a 
frightful yelping, making the night 
additionally hideous. Blassemare hur- 
ried up the steps, and at the top en- 
countered Le Prun, running and pant- 
ing, with his sword drawn. There 
was a sound, as of hastily closing the 
casement above the balcony—a light 
gleamed from it for an instant, and 
was extinguished—and, at the same 
moment, they beheld the dim figure of a 
man hurrying across the court, and 
darting through the opposite door, 
which shut with a crash behind him. 

*‘ Thieves! robbers!” shouted Le 
Prun, dashing at the door. 

“Robbers! thieves!” cried a shrill 
voice of alarm from Madame Le 
Prun’s casement. 

** Horns! antlers!” halloed Blasse- 
mare. 

“ Robbers ! robbers!” 

“‘ Thieves! thieves !” 

The lady screamed, Le Prun bawl- 
ed, Blassemare laughed. 

“He is gone, however,” said the 
latter, as soon as the explosion had a 
little subsided. ‘* Suppose we get the 
key, madame. Please throw us your’s 
from the window. I promise to pink 
the burglar through the body. Quick 
—quick !” 

«Ay, ay,” thundered Le Prun, 
“the key! the key!” 

Madame Le Prun was too much ex- 
cited to get it in an instant. She ran 
here, and flew there—she screamed 
and rummaged. Le Prun stormed. 
A key was at last thrown out, amid 
prayers and imprecations. How pro- 
voking—it was a wrongone. Another 
effort—a new burst of execration 
from Le Prun—another fit of laughter 
from Blassemare—more screaming and 
pressing from the window—and all 
accompanied by the sustained yelping 
of the injured lap-dog. 

« Here it is—this must be it,” and 
another key clangs and jingles on the 
ground. 

Yes, this time it is the right key. 
The door flies open—Le Prun rushes 
puffing among the bushes. Blassemare 
sees something drop glittering to the 
ground as the door opens—a button 
and a little rag of velvet; he says 
nothing, but pockets it, and joins the 
moonlight chase. 

It is all in vain. Le Prun, perspir- 
ing and purple, his passion as swollen 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CCXV. 
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as his veins, knowing not what to 
think, but fearing everything, stagger- 
ed back, silent and exhausted; Blasse- 
mare also silent—no longer laughing 
—abstracted, walks with knit brows, 
and compressed lips, beside him. 

«* Of course,” said Blassemare, “ you 
have the fullest reliance upon the ho- 
nour of your wife?” 

Monsieur Le Prun growled an inar- 
ticulate curse cr two, and Blassemare 
whistled a minuet. 

«* Come, my dear Le Prun,” he re- 
sumed, let us be frank; you are un- 
easy.” 

«* About what?’ 

«* Madame Le Prun.” 

*« She is not injured?” 

«No, but 

«Ah, she’s in league with the 
thieves, maybe?” said Le Prun, with 
an agitated sneer. 

“‘ Precisely so,” answered Blasse- 
mare, with a cold laugh. 

“‘T know what you think, and I 
know what Z think,” replied Le Prun, 
with suppressed fury. 

His suspicions were all awake; he 
was bursting with rage, and looked 
truly infernal. 

“On the faith of a gentleman,” 
said Blassemare, in a changed tone, 
“I cannot be said to think anything 
about the affair. I have my doubts, 
but that is all. We men are naturally 
suspicious; but, after all, there are such 
things as thieves and house-breakers.” 

Le Prun said nothing, but looked 
black and icy as the north wind. 

* At all events,” said Blassemare, 
‘we men of the world know how to 
deal with affairs of this sort ; so long 
as any uncertainty exists, put osten- 
sibly the best possible construction 
upon it. Thus much is due to one’s 
dignity in the eyes of the public; and 
in private we may prosecute inquiries 
unsuspected, and with the greater like- 
lihood of success.” 

**] know the world as well as you, 
Blassemare. I’m sick of your tone of 
superiority and advice. 1 know when 
to respect and when to defy the world. 
A man can no more make a fortune 
without tact than he can lose one 
without folly.” 

« Well, well,” said Blassemare, who 
was used to an occasional rebuff, and re- 
garded a gruff word from his principal 
no more than he did the buzz of a 
beetle, “1 know all that very well; 
2s 
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but you, robust fellows, with millions 
at your backs, are less likely to re- 
spect those subtle and delicate influ- 
ences which sometimes, notwithstand- 
ing, carry mischief with them, than 
we poor sensitive valetudinarians, 
without a guinea iv our pockets; and 
if you will permit me, I will, when I 
return to-day, sift the matter for you. 
I understand woman; it is an art in 
itself, though perhaps not a very high 
one. ,A careless conversation with 
Madame Le Prun will let me farther 
into the mystery, than a year spent in 
accumulating circumstantial evidence. 
You may rely on the result.” 

The Fermier-General uttered some- 
thing between a growl and a grunt, 
which might or might not convey 
assent; and waving Blassemare to- 
wards the house, walked along the ter- 
race alone, and sate himself down upon 
the steps at the further end. 

The mental torpor which super- 
venes under sudden disasters was not, 
in the case of the Fermier-General, 
without its dreamy groups of ugly 
images in prospect. As the light 
broke, and the darkness began to melt 
eastward into soft crimson mists and 
streaks of amber, Monsieur Le Prun 
rose stiffly from his hard cold seat, 
and with the slow step of a man irre- 
solute and oppressed with profound 
wrath and mortification, began to re- 
turn homeward. 

«© Robbers !—thieves!” he muttered 
bitterly. “ How glibly the traitress 
echoed the ery. The rascal Blasse- 
mare gave the true alarm—she did not 
echo that. D her, and d 
him. Robbers, indeed! Thieves!— 
very like. I know what they came 
a-thieving for. Upon her baleony— 
talking in murmurs—the candle ex- 
tinguished in such a devil of a hurry— 
the ready cry of ‘ Thieves’—the 
spring door open for his flight—and 
the lung delay to find the key. Bah! 
what proofs are wanting ?” 

He heard just at this point a cracked 
voice singing a gay love verse from an 
open window. fe knew the voice; 
every association connected with the 
performance and the performer jarred 
upon his nerves. 

It was indeed the Visconte de Charre- 
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bourg, some of whose early gaiety had 
returned with his good fortune. He 
had, such was the pride of his rich 
son-in-law, a little household of his 
own, and kept his state and his own 
exorbitantly early hours in a suite of 
rooms assigned him, through one of 
whose windows, arrayed in a velvet 
cap and gown of brocade, he was ri- 
valling the lark and greeting te rising 
sun, and, while sipping his chocolate 
in the intervals, moved, with the 
nimble irregularity of idle and active- 
minded age, about his apartment. 

“Well, sir, a pleasant affair this?” 
cried a harsh voice, interrupting his 
cheery occupation; and on looking 
round he saw the purple and sinister 
face of the Fermier-General looming 
through the window. 

«© What affair?” asked the Visconte 
in unfeigned astonishment, for he had 
been quite certain that his worthy son- 
in-law was quietly in his bed. 

‘ Your daughter's conduct.” 

“* What of her?” 

*¢ Just this—she is a ———— 3” and 
with the term of outrage, Le Prun 
uttered a forced laugh of fury. 

‘IT cannot have heard you aright; 
be kind enough to repeat that.” 

There was a certain air of pomp and 
menace in this little speech, which 
drove Le Prun beyond all patience, 
He repeated the imputation in lan- 
guage still grosser. This was an insult 
which the ancient blood of the Charre- 
bourgs could not tolerate, and the 
Visconte taunted him with the honour 
which one of his house had done him 
in mingling their pure blood with that 
of a “roturier.” ‘hen came the obvi- 
ous retort, “beggar,” and even “trick- 
ster,” retaliated by a torrent of scarcely 
articulate scorn and execration, and an 
appeal to the sword, which, with brutal 
contempt (while at the same time, never- 
theless, he recoiled instinctively a step 
or two from the window), the wealthy 
plebeian retorted by threatening to ar- 
rest him for the sums he had advanced. 
Le Prun had the best of it; he left the 
outraged Visconte quivering and shriek- 
ing like an old woman in a frenzy. It 
was some comfort to have wrapt an- 
other in the hell-fire that tormented 
himself. 
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Carrigbawn, Allhallow-E’en, at Midnight. 


My pear Antuony,—If there is any zoological specimen more worthy than 
another of being hermetically sealed in a glass-case, or corked up in a bottle of 
spirits of wine, it is an old bs achelor without bile or bitterness—one who is at the 
same time fond of children and of their grandmothers—the playfellow of the 
young, and the counsellor of the old—who flirts with young girls, and squires old 
ones—who can dance, pli ay whist; drink te: Ly talk scandal, or ride a fox-hunt— 
who is all things to all men, and everything in the world to every woman. Just 
such a specimen is my good uncle, Saul Slingsby —the delight of all who know him 
for miles round—the grand projector of pic nics and steeple-chases—a steward at 
every subscription bi ull, and croupier at every club dinner. How Saul escaped 
matrimony is a marvel to every one, for he was a good-looking and a manly fel- 
low. I think myself that he owed his safety to the immensity of his philogyny : 
the lover of all womankind could never afford to incarcerate his affections within 
the sphere of one of the sex. Had he lived in Turkey, he would have been the 
happy husband of a thousand wives. But he lives in Ireland, and is, therefore, 
a bachelor. The Slingsbys all cluster about Uncle Saul at all the great festivals, 
as bees about thyme flowers, or butterflies in a sunny meadow. He is the sole 
survivor of a multitude of younger brothers and sisters, and has a large ancient 
house all to himself—as large as his heart, and as ready as thé it heart to 
take every mother’s son of us into its warmest corners, and ‘cherish us with true 
parental love. Of course, we all eat our apples and nuts with him; and I set 
out this afternoon to form one of the many friends around his festive mahogany. 
The day was a delicious one for the season, grey, breezeless, and full of repose ; 
a slight, thin haze had succeeded a sharp hoar-frost, and the sun shone out 
with a shorn splendour; but there was a cool healthiness in the air that braced 
the limbs, and sent the blood flowing brisk and joyously through the veins, 
under the stimulus of exercise. The trees were now showing their leafless 
branches, exposing to view the birds’ nests, which erst the aa foliage had 
sheltered ; while here and there an odd tree still struggled “1 to keep its leaves 
against frost and wind; the horse-chesnut and the elm, with their rich, sunny 
umber ; the brown beech, the deep russet-coloured oak. How silent was ail 
around! ‘The fields no longer rang with the merry laughter of the reapers and 
corn-binders; here and there a few men and women were digging out the scant 
crop of diseased potatoes, but the voice of gladness did not cheer their labour ; 
the solitary ploughman drove his horses through the stubble, breaking the 
silence ever and anon with his plaintive whistle; the groves were not now 
vocal with warblings of birds, for the winds had be en bus y in their leafy haunts ; 
* The gusts of October had rifled the thorn, 
Mad dappled the woodland, and umbered the plain,” 
though at intervals the note of the blackbird and the thrush broke startlingly on 
the ear from some still sheltered dingle. But the little house-sparrow is still 
hopping and twittering and ¢ hirping, and rendered more bold by the sharp winds 
and the nipping frosts, he comes from the hedge, and picks up the grain at the 
barn door; or perching on threshold and window-sills, looks timidly into the 
cheery rooms, and watches the movements of the inmates; or sitting on the 
black thorn, * pipes pli uintiye ditties, with alow, inward voice, like ‘that of a 
love-tainted maiden, as she sits apart from her a unions, and sings soft me- 
lodies to herself, almost without knowing it.” I strolled along, full “of pleasant 
fancies, and as I looked around me, and watched the lengthening shadows on 
hill and plain, the beautiful verses of Keble, written for this ver y season, came to 
my mind :— 
“* Why blow’st thou not, thou wintty wind, 
Now every leaf is brown and sear, 
And idly droops, to thee resigned, 
The fading chaplet of the year ? 
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Yet wears the pure aerial sky, 

Her summer veil, half drawn on high, 

Of silvery haze, and dark and still 
The shadows sleep on every slanting hill. 


“ How quiet shows the woodland scene ! 
Each flower and tree, its duty done, 
Reposing in decay serene, 
Like weary men when age is won. 
Such calm old age as conscience pure, 
And self-commanding hearts ensure, 
Waiting their summons to the sky, 
7 Content to live, but not afraid to die.” 

So musing, I stood, as the sun was setting, before the ancient entrance into 
Uncle Saul’s demesne. In the apex of a semi-circle, which swept inwards from 
the road, rose two high, square, limestone pillars of rusticated masonry, sur- 
mounted by antique urns of the same material, but the stone, though unbroken 
and carefully preserved, had lost its original colour, and looked dark and wea- 
ther-stained, and the tooth of time was visible in that appearance, which archi- 
tects have denominated ‘vermiculated.” From these piers swung an enormous 
gate of iron, the rails of which were all arrow-headed, and between the cross- 
bars you could see many a fantastic scroll, elaborately wrought, according to 
the fashion of by-gone times. At either side, the sweep of coped stonework was 
terminated by a pier, similar in style to those I have mentioned, beyond which 
stood a square, stone lodge, with a high slated roof that ran to a point in the 
centre, topped by a wooden ornament. I swung open one valve of the gate 
and passed up the long, straight, formal avenue of beech trees till I reached the 
house. My approach was not unnoticed, nor unannounced, for a multitude of 
dogs, of all sizes, ages, and species, broke out into a clamorous salutation, 
ranging through every note of the canine diapason, from the deep bay of the 
house-dog to the shrill, snappish challenge of the little, wiry-haired terrier. But 
I was a friend amongst that honest-hearted population, and the storm soon sank 
down to pleasant whinings and caressing gambols. And thus escorted, I mounted 
the flight of broad, stone steps that led to the door of one of those fine old man- 
sions which are still to be seen in the interior of the country—none of your gin- 
gerbread things, that you see at Kingstown and Dalkey, Anthony, with their 
gables and gazaboes, and little windows stuck in all sorts of queer places in the 
roof—young Elizabethans, just come from nurse, with their white, shining faces, 
and flaring green-painted doors—but a noble, square pile of solid masonry, not 
ashamed to show its honest face without a mask of whitewash upon it, pierced 
with innumerable windows, too narrow, I admit, for more modern taste, yet 
large enough withal to afford a pleasant look out for a couple of young lovers (if 
they cared for a look out), and to let in sunbeams and air enough for the low- 
ceiled rooms within. Well, the door opened, and there stood the worthy master, 
with outstretched hand and smiling face, welcoming “the last of the Slingsbys,” 
for all the others had arrived before me. 

I shall not trouble you with an introduction to all the Slingsbys, nor detail 
all the good things that passed into our mouths or out of them during dinner. 
Imagine us, then, the last dish having disappeared, and the dessert laid on the 
table, sipping our wine and toying with the fruit in all the languid fastidiousness 
of sated appetite. If there is one half-hour in the twenty-four more delectable 
than another, believe me it is the half-hour that succeeds to a good dinner. If 
*¢ the half-hour before dinner” is proverbially the most triste and formidable of 
the day, the half-hour after dinner is the most delightful. A delicious lassitude 
steals over the body. The beat of the pulse is full, regular, and tranquil, telling 
that every function plays smooth and cheerily, with as little creak or friction as 
the cranks and pistons of a steam-engine after the engineer has gone round them 
with his tin oil-kettle, and lubricated the joints and pivots. A pleasant haze 
rises around the brain, through which every external object is conveyed to the 
sensorium in coléur-de-rose, and every thought is mellowed in the intellect. And 
surely our after-dinner half-hour was a happy one. Jest and banter went round 
gleefully ; incidents of former merry meetings were remembered with a smile. 
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and the absence of some loved one, a participant of them, was noted with a sigh 
—aye, and a glistening tear in the eye ofa fair sister or cousin! were the 
departed spirit watching about us, as I fondly and fully believe, those tears 
would be to it precious and holy. Then we had toasts and sentiments, and all 
the old-world fashions and gallantries of the good old times. At last some one 
drank to the health of Uncle Saul, coupled with the name of a once fair belle, 
to whom he was supposed, according to a tradition in the family, to have almost 
paid particular attentions, now a buxom widow of two defunct husbands, and 
as many comfortable jointures. 

Saul was nearly overpowered with the roar of plaudits that followed, but he 
rallied with admirable dexterity. He returned thanks with great good humour 
for the intended honour, which he modestly declined availing himself of, and 
proceeded to make a ‘* confession of faith” upon the subject of matrimony, by 
which he had always been guided. ‘I hold it,” said he, ‘‘ that where parents 
have discharged their obligations to the state by rearing up a very large family, 
some of their progeny may ‘ take it easy,’ and not push population forward too 
rapidly. Now in such cases I think the good old adage of ‘first come first 
served’ entitles the eldest child to rely on his privilege of primogeniture, and 
claim exemption from the cares and responsibilities of married life. Upon this 
principle I have acted, and I have no reason to complain, nor has society 
either; for I have vicariously rendered to it all that it could reasonably 
demand, in the fine family of nieces and nephews around me (great applause). 
Besides, I am somewhat of Sir Boyle Roche's opinion. I don’t see what 
pease did for me that I should put myself to any trouble for posterity, who, 

am certain, will be very inferior, physically and intellectually, to our ancestors. 
So convinced am I of the constant deterioration of our species, that I would 
infinitely prefer, were it in my power, to reproduce my grandfather, and so 
turn the progress of generation back upon its source, till, becoming better and 
better each move, we should at last come back to our first parents, who, I have 
no doubt, would agitate a ‘repeal of the fall,’ as folks now-a-days do a ‘ repeal 
of the Union,’ and with as fair a chance of success. But come, it is time to be 
moving, as I see the bottle has ceased to do so. I hear the fiddle in the great 
hall, and they but want our presence to commence the sports.” 

We all took the hint, and followed Saul into the apartment he mentioned. 
It was a room of ample dimensions, with a large fire-place midway down it, in 
which peat and bog-wood were blazing with a rush of flame up the ample chimney 
that threw a strong red glare on the walls, and made the lights look dim and 
sickly. Two chairs were placed upon a table, which was drawn close to the lower- 
end wall, and on them were perched a fiddler and a piper, both of whom had 
their full complement of eyes and limbs (a thing somewhat unusual with such 
folk), and rather more than their full complement of strong waters within them 
(a thing not at all unusual in such cases). Farther up the room stood a huge 
tub filled with water, and from the centre of the ceiling hung the grand attraction 
of the night—the apparatus for the snap-apple—two cross-sticks, carrying on their 
points apples and candles alternately. At the other end of the room a table was 
well-furnished with nuts, apples, and other eatables; and upon a stool in the 
corner reposed a barrel of home-brewed ale, with a black-jack standing expect- 
antly under the spigot. The servants were all in their best attire, and were 
standing respectfully to receive us, while two or three substantial farmers, with 
their wives and children, had come by express invitation to join in the merry- 
making. I shall not describe the games and sports of Allhallow-e’en to you, 
Anthony, though, alas! the time is fast coming when they shall be matters of 
history, and I know no place save this where they are still maintained in their 
integrity. I shall however leave to our ingenious and erudite friend, William 
Wilde, in some future pages of his “ Popular Superstitions,” to enlarge upon 
the subject; to tell you how the young maids steal out in the dark night to 
sow the hemp-seed, chaunting the spell— 

** Hemp-seed, I sow thee, 
Hemp-seed, I sow thee, 
You that’s my true love, come after and show thee ;" 
and then she looks fearfully over her left shoulder to see the form of him who is to 
be her true love; to describe the mystery of ‘turning the shift,” and the more 
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daring and unholy tampering with the fiend in the spell of ‘reeling the yarn,’ 
and saying the Lord’s Prayer backwards. Let me, however, linger a moment 
over the } ple sant and innocent pastimes of snapping apples, burning nuts, 
diving for money, fortune-telling and forfeits, singing songs, and telling ‘stories, 
to say nothing of dancing and love-making, the for mer to be found “at every 
Trish” gathering, from wi ake to we .dding—the latter at every gathering in every 
land since the world began. May it so continue till the world’s $s end: indeed, the 
world will run a great chance of ending when this pleasant custom falls into 
disuse. 

At a signal from Uncle Saul the sports comme need, and we were all hard at 
work in no time. I don’t mean to inform you, dear Anthony, what feats I per- 
formed—whether I caught the apple or the candle, what pretty girls I danced 
or flirted with, or burned as sweethearts, or how the *y behaved ‘when subjected 
to that fiery ordeal. Fancy yourself for a moment beside me (would that you 
were so in reality), and look around the festive scene. See that strong, young 
fellow : he is the best man in the country round at throwing the sledge, and yet 
he cannot for the life of him catch the apple from the cross, though his great 
jaws open wide enough to encompass a pumpkin. There he goes again with a 
dash as if it were m: ide of granite, but the apple has turned only the faster from 
him, and the avenging c andle comes swift upon him, covering his chops with 
grease and smut, and singeing his whiskers, and so he retires from the vain 

ursuit, for the laugh i is loud against him. What chance have you, my pretty 
es maiden? the apple is too large for your mouth, and the flaring candle will 
blister that downy cheek if you fail. Well, she is trying, nevertheless. May 
Venus and Pomona befriend her! A mischievous rival has sent the swing 
twisting round like lightning. ‘Fair play! fair play!” cries many a manly 
voice ; “but the sly little one waits quietly till the string is now twisted almost to 
its utmost, and the swing is going round slower and slower, just before it changes 
its revolution and uncoils the cord. There now she pushes forward her little 
head as gently as a spaniel puts out his nose to a lady's caressing hand, and the 
cunning little thing has coaxed off the apple, no body knows how, but there it 
is triumphantly between her red lips, looking as if it had grown together with 
them from the one stem. Well, leave them to their sport, and watch that girl 
who is binding up her rich black hair in a hard knot on the back of her head, 
before she dives for the shilling. Pop, in goes her head, but she raises it quickly 
out again with a sob and a cry, for the water has rushed into her mouth and eyes, 
and well nigh choaked and blinded her; and now she lets loose her long hair, 
which falls down her neck and shoulders dripping with the sparkling drops, and 
reminding one of a mermaid, with her tresses decked with sea gems. This is a 
difficult feat, and few adventure it, but many are content to “bob for apples” 
instead ; so let us pass on. You see now, “on the floor,” two of the best dan- 
cers in the province at reel or jig; and the ‘musicianers” are playing a jig, 
whose galvanising oa would set a dead bear dancing. Sagart na m-buataise— 
‘the priest of the boots,” or, as it is commonly called, “the priest in his boots.” 
There’s footing for you, dear Anthony! Talk of polkas and mazurkas, boleros or 
tarantulas, quadrille or cotillon, I aver there is nothing in the world to equal an 
Trish j Jigs in the way of saltation. Mark with what exquis site accuracy the time 
of the air is kept by the beat of the foot, the swing of the body, the motion of 
the hands, and the snap of the fingers. How they ‘humour the tune,” giving 
expression to every change and tone of sentiment. With what an air of 
bold gallantry, mingled with coaxing drollery, the young man flings his arms 
about the girl, as he twirls her round till her tiny feet are well nigh lifted off 
the ground. How coquettishly she disengages herself, and, with a look half 
shy, half sly, retreats as he advances. How disdainfully she flounces round, 
while, imitating her ex: ample, he turns on his heel with a nonchalant air that 
would do credit to one of your first-rate town puppies. I aver, my dear Anthony, 
that an Irish jig is the perfection of dancing, the poetry of motion, the drama 
of the feet; and if you can shew me anything to compare with it, either in 
lordly saloons or on vill: age greensward, then will I, Jonathan Fre ke Slingsby, 
burn my quill, break my lyre, and retire into a monastery of Trappists for the 
rest of my life. ‘There now, the dance is over, and the young couple, somewhat 
flurried, sit down to recover their breath. Hush! look at that dark- eyed fellow, 
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with the brown hair and black silk kerchief tied loosely round his neck, mark 
how he clears his throat with a cough, and stares with all his might at the 
ceiling, though there is not so much as a fly creeping on it. That’s the surveyor, 
our ‘primo tenore ;” he’s going to give us a song—listen. 


TUE RAKE’S APOLOGY. 


I. 


Now hush! dearest Kathleen, give over 
Upbraiding a lover so true ; 
I swear, though you say I’m a rover, 
My heart is still faithful to you. 
Then where is the use in your doubting, 
Or breaking my heart with your sighs ; 
Those sweet lips were not made for pouting, 
And anger will spoil your mild eyes. 


il, 

The world, dear, is given to railing, 

God forgive ’em that call me a rake ; 
"Tis yourself that’s the cause of my failing, 

For I love the whole sex for your sake. 
Sure ’tis pride of you makes me a rover 

To wake, and to dance, and to fair ; 
I'm still trying at each to discover 

A girl with yourself'to compare. 


III. 
And so, just in making (the trial, 

I’m forced still to touch and to taste ; 
Though ’tis hard, there’s no good in denial, 
An hour from beside you to waste. 

But their beauties leave no more impression 
Than calm waters take from the breeze ; 
Sit down now, and hear my confession, 
I'll make a clean breast at your knees. 


IV. 
Ellen Bawn has a fine neck and bosom, 
But her waist feels so tightened and quare ; 
Rose has bright eyes, but still I don’t choose them, 
When you gaze in them long they've a stare. 
Mave looks shapely and plump—tis all dressing, 
And Nora's lips please one at jirst, 
But then they wo’n't do for much pressing, 
They're so ripe you're are afraid that they'll burst. 


v. 
So now, all experiments over, 
I come back more faithful and true ; 
And I vow, on the word of a lover, 
There’s no girl half so perfect as you. 
Then, Kathleen, cheer up, and believe me 
I'll love you whatever betide ; 
One word, and that fair hand just give me, 
I'll wander no more from your side. 


Bravo! bravo! That's a real old Irish air, and a fine one, too; ’tis called 
‘Shaun Staal,” and a great favourite over the country. But we must now 
inspect the nut-burning; and I shall expound to you, as we look on, the manner 
in which auguries are taken in this mystery. A lad or a lass who wishes to learn 
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if his or her lover will be fickle or faithful, places two nuts on the bar—one to 
represent the person making the experiment, the other the selected sweetheart. 
If the nut cracks, or jumps off the bar, the lover will prove unfaithful; if it 
blaze or burn, the lover will be true; and if the nuts burn both together, then 
is the omen the happiest of all, for the parties are sure to be married. Look 
closely into the faces of the young people, who are clustering anxiously round 
the fire at this simple divination, “and you cannot fail to read ‘the heart's history 
in the blush, the sigh, the eye sparkling or dimmed, the brow bright or clouded. 
There, too, is a love e pisode at the far end of the room. See that young pair, 
who, thinking only of themselves, know not that others’ eyes are upon them. 
The old woman is telling them their fortune upon the cards; and a bright one 
it is, if we may conjecture from the happy glance of the girl and the triumphant 
air of the young man. But I hear Uncle } Saul’s voice, valling cheerily—* Come, 
Jack Bishop, ’ tis the surveyor’s call, and he has knocked you down ‘for a song.” 
You know Jack, Anthony, and have often heard him; and I need not tell you 
that, besides his great good. humour and dramatic power, he has one of the 
finest voices, which he manages with exquisite skill and taste, and what is 
very rare with great singers, is the most obliging fellow in the world. 

<* With all my heart, Saul,” was Jack's re: ady answer ; * I'll give you a song 
of Jonathan’s, to a beautiful air of Terence Magrath’s—a real modern antique : 
tis called— 


‘* MARY OF THE CURLS.’ 


I. 
As oak-leaves, when autumn is turning them sere, 
Is the hue of my own Mary’s beautiful hair ; 
And light as young ash-sprays, that droop in the grove, 
Are the ringlets the ut wave round the head that I lov e. 


It. 
Dear Mary! each ringlet, so silken and fine, 
Is a fetter that round my poor heart you entwine ; 
And if the wide ocean I roamed to the west, 
It would still draw me back to the maid I love best. 


Ilr. 


Like stars that shine out from the calm summer sky 
Are the glances that beam from your melting blue eye; 
Your lips red as poppies, your cheeks bright, as morn ; 
And your bosom and neck white as blossoms of thorn. 


Iv. 
The stars may shine down on the whole world at night, 
But your e yes, Mary, dear! should give me all their light. 


Let the poppies and blossoms be plucked by who will, 
If those dear lips and bosom be kept for me still. 


Ve 
Not more sportive and light is the young lambkin seen, 
Than your foot in the dance on our own village green ; 


And my fond eye still wanders wherever you move 
’Midst all the maids seeking for her that T love. 


VI. 


The winter is past, and the Shrovetide is nigh ; 

Dear Mary! no longer be cruel or shy. 

I’ve a home to receive you, a hand to sustain, 

And a heart that will love you while life shall remain, 
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Jack Bishop’s song was received with plaudits. When the surveyor, who 
was a great traveller, and a very learned individual, stept forward and 
said— 

‘IT beg your pardon, Master Jonathan ; but I am thinking that’s not just 
all out your own composing !” 

«© Why not ?” said I, 

‘«* Because, sir, ’tis mighty like an ould song they sing in the county Clare, 
called ¢ 2) 4jpe na 5- -cjab,’ which signifies in the English vernacular, ‘ Mary 
of the Curls.’ I remember only the first verse of it now:— 


‘AU Wajype nrl capa inoa jab 
Naé Setheal 50 Dyan an mo éndydé. 
Jr 24 rH4¢annr) ayn Fayppngze yap 
Oup cara ons, ba man Yor apiy.’ 


I think you'll allow, sir, there is a very remarkable resemblance to the first 
verse of your song.” 

«* Maybe so,” said I. 

Jack Bishop enjoyed my confusion most maliciously, but Uncle Saul covered 
my retreat by wishing all a pleasant night, and so we retired to the drawing- 
room. 

«‘ Jonathan,” said my uncle, when we were all seated, ‘you should never 

awn off a translation as an original.” [** Nor an original as a translation,” slily 
interposed Jack Bishop, sotto voce.) “ And so I sentence you to compose a 
song, ‘ Stans pede in uno.’” [* Like a goose,” whispered Jack.] ‘“ And I will 
give you as much time as the girls will consume in singing a glee.” 

There was no use in disputing the point, or pleading innocence ; so I slipt 
into a corner, and addressed my se If to my task. Meantime three fair girls, 
daughters of my deceased Uncle Sampson, ‘who had rece tly finished their edu- 
cation at a first-rate fashionable est: ablis hment in Dublin, and learned all sorts 
of pretty airs, both in the way of singing and otherwise, after sundry declara- 
tions that they were quite out of voice, ‘and encour% aging entreaties from their 
mamma, and some impatience on the part of Uncle Saul, went over to the 
piano-forte, and turning over the leaves of the music-book, accidentally hap- 
pened upon a glee, which I make no doubt they had been practising all morn- 
ing. Here it is:— 


FAIRY GLEE. 


I, 
When the stars are dim in the darkling sky, 
Ere the young moon looks from her bow’r on high, 
And the wind-sprite howls on the clouds that fly 
Through the dreary waste of night— 
We watch the meteor’s fitful beam 
On the dark-flowing streamlet’s bosom gleam, 
Or feed with vapour the Wisp’s cold flame, 
And follow its treacherous flight. 
We watch in the stream 
For the meteor’s beam, 
Or feed the Wisp’s light 
And follow its flight, 
"Till the first beams of day 
Chase us away, 
’Till the first beams of day 
Chase us away. 


Il. 
But soon as the moon, in her full orbed pride, 
Shines down on the vale and mountain’s side, 
And deep in the streamlet’s silver tide 
Her beams of light are seen— 
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We dance all night long on the moon-lit glade 
To the nightingale’s song in the thicket’s shade ; 
And the sward that our footsteps lightly tread 
Makes the fairy-ring on the green. 

We dance all night long 

To the nightingale’s song, 

And our footsteps are seen 

In the ring on the green, 

"Till the first beams of day 

Chase us away, 

Till the first beams of day 

Chase us away. 

‘ 

You may be sure the young ladies’ singing was praised in all the conventional 
phrases which are current in drawing-rooms. ‘‘ Very sweetly sung, indeed— 
charming air,” &c.,&e. * Pray, young ladies,” said Uncle Saul, ¢ to what class 
of composition may that song belong?” ‘Indeed, uncle,” said Matilda, the 
eldest, ‘I do not know; we got it in manuscript from a friend.” ‘’Tis the 
composite order of musical architecture,” said Jack Bishop.” Like enough,” 
said Saul. And now, where is Jonathan ? is he ready to pay the penalty im. 
_ upon him?”  * Well, I suspect he is,” said Jac k; “I have been watching 
1im in the corner these twenty minutes, and, to judge from the great abatement 
of his facial grimaces, and the comparative repose of his eye- brows, I should say 
he is on the point of a happy delivery. Oh, there goes another twitch ; 
doubt ’tis the agony of the last hard rhyme. ‘Juno Lucina fer opem obsecro.’ 
How do you find yourself now, Jonathan?” As well as can be expected,” said 
I. Here's the babe.” * What shall we christen it?” “ Let’s call it— 


‘© ALLHALLOW-E’EN.” 


ft. 
October is dying : 
Chill winds are sighing 
Sadly the bare, sapless branches between ; 
Night, from her dark wings, 
Hoar, frost, and mist flings 
Over the brown fields on Allhallow-E’en. 


i. 
Shoot bolt and bar, now, 
Leave no door a-jar, now, 
Draw o’er the casement the curtain’s thick screen ; 
Heap logs on the fire till 
The flame burns higher still, 
And roars up the chimney on Allhallow-E’en. 


Im. 
Circle the hearth-stone 
Each triend and dear one, 
We'll sit where of old our forefathers have been; 
Bring chalice and flagon, 
The night shall not lag on 
‘Mid the time-honoured pastimes of Allhallow-E’en. 


iv. 
The cross lightly turns, 
The flame brightly burns 

Of the candles, the rosy red apples between ; 
Then come boys and girls, 
Look sharp as it twirls, 

And play at snap-apple on Allhallow-E’en. 
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Vv. 


With eye quick and steady, 
And mouth gaping ready, 
A youth makes a snap, like a wolf, at the prize; 
The fruit he but touches, 
It whirls from his clutches, 
While the flaring light smutches his jaws and his eyes. 
VI. 
Thus oft, while intent on 
Some joy that we’re bent on, 
We heedlessly rush the fair treasure to clasp ; 
But a soil or a burn 
Ts our only return, 
While all that we toiled for has fled from our grasp. 
Vil. 
Now a maiden, more wily, 
Comes quiet and slily, 
And waits till the cross is just changing its swing ; 
Then quickly she dips in 
Her sweet little lips in, 
And bears offthe apple clear out of the ring. 


vill. 


Ah! trust me that no man 
Can cope with a woman 
In gaining her end, be it apple or heart ; 
Since first Mother Eve, sir, 
Took fruit without leave, sir, 
The fair sex have never forgotten the art. 


Ix. 
Place the nuts in the fire now, 
All you who desire now 
To learn your fate, as they crackle and burn. 
Come false loves and true loves, 
We'll soon find out who loves, 
Who's fickle and faithless, who loves you in turn. 


Xe 
Oh, how your hearts flutter 
As the nuts crack and sputter, 
Or steadily burning together they’re seen ; 
What trembling and starting, 
As they’re faithlessly darting 
From their mates on the bar, upon Allhallow-E’en. 


xI. 
There goes a bright shilling, 
Let’s see who is willing 
In the water to dive, where ’tis shining within ? 
Then fair necks are stripping, 
And bright faces dipping, 
And silken hair dripping, on Allhallow-E’en. 


XII. 
There’s a crone in the corner, 
You'd better not scorn her ; 
No riddle of fate for her skill is too hard. 
See that young couple near her, 
Who breathlessly hear her 
Their fortunes expound, as she turns up each card. 
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XIII. 
Clear a space in the middle! 
For bagpipe and fiddle 
Invite men and maidens to jig and to reel ; 
And footing it featly, 
The lasses trip neatly, 
And the young men cut capers with toe and with heel. 


XIV. 
There are charms for the bold heart, 
The glass for the old heart, 
To-night let no cold heart amongst us be seen ; 
Let strong waters and ale flow, 
The song “and the tale go 
Around our bright hearth, upon Allhallow-E’en. 


xv. 
So gaily pass over 
The last of October, 
Perhaps, we may ne’er so enjoy it again; 
*T will be sweet to remember 
When wake, next November, 
Our happy hearts’ muster on Allhallow-E’en. 


Amongst the company was a little man, whom nobody seemed to know, yet 
he made himself ve ry much at his ease. I first noticed him in the great 
hall, watching the dancers with a quiet wonder through every evolution; 
inspecting the divers for shillings, and mechanically opening and — his 
mouth, as if registering each snap at the apple on the twirling-cross; and all the 
while he spoke not a word, nor moved from his seat near the fire, till he followed 
us back on the invitation of Uncle Saul. Let me describe this little man for you. 
I will begin with his head. In shape, it resembled a pear, with the larger 
end downward, which was represented by a pair of fat, juicy cheeks, that hung 
over a white cravat, wrapped pudding-wise around his thick, short neck. 
His eyes were round, and somewhat protruding, with a leaden, sleepy 
stare; his forehead rose conically, and bald, and over his whole face was 
a flush that spoke eloquently of London porter; while here and there an 
erubescent pimple bloomed out, whose parentage was, beyond all question, 
a dash of brandy, or ‘‘ cold without.” His body was punchy and corpulent, and 
covered with a yellow waistcoat, surmounted by a blue coat, with brass buttons ; 
dark inexpressibles clothed his upper limbs, and leggings of the same colour were 
buttoned over his lower. ‘* Come, Mr. Tupps,” said my Uncle Saul, « what will 
you take?—this is exce ‘lent w hisky, or perhaps you prefer the brandy.’ ’ Tupps 
brighte ned up. ‘“« The brandy, if you please, Mr. Slingsby; I ray ther prefer it 
—they say ‘tis good for the stomac th. No sugar, thank you, sir, but just a leetle 
shade of cold water.” The name “'Tupps” at once solved the mystery of the 
little man’s presence, for Saul had told me that he sold his wool in the morning to 
a Lancashire buyer of that name ; and the little gentleman's dialect now assured 
me that I had the professional wool-gatherer before me. 

Songs, sentiments, charades, and. forfeits, having each in turn contributed to 
the general entertainment, at length some misc chief] loving spirit put it into the 
heart of Saul to tamper with Mr. Tap yps’ taciturnity. Mr. Tupps, the com- 

any are waiting for your song.” ell, I’m sure, sir,” said Tupps, “I don’t 
oe now as how I ever sung a song in my lifetime.” ‘Salt and water for 
Mr. Tupps,” cried Saul. “ Nay, nay, Mr. Slingsby, if a toast or a sentiment 
will do ” « Well, then, Mr. Tupps, pray let us have it.” Tupps replenished 
his glass, turned up his eyes to the ceiling, and then looking - asantly round 
him, said, as he raised his glass, ** A dry fleece and u wet skin.’ Gentlemen and 
ladies, your very good he ~alths—all.” A roar of laughter followed this pro- 
fessional sentiment. But Saul was at the little man again. Upon my word, 
Mr. Tupps, that’s being rather hard on the graziers ; I ‘think, however, that you 
are entitled to rely upon it in mitigation of punishment, and we shall be content 
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to dispense with one-half of the pen: ~_ - Which will you prefer, the salt or the 
water?” ‘That's Hobson’s choice, ; I’m blest if'I know which to choose. 
Well, sir, I'll tell you a story, if you “please.” “Bravo!” said Saul. ‘“ Now, 
then, Mr. Tupps, we're all attention.” 

** Well, then, gentlemen,” said Tupps, after he had cleared his —~ with a 
cough, and then moistened it with a gulp of brandy-and.water, “I shall relate 
to you an adventure which once befel myself in this country, and which I shall 
ever look upon as a most extraordinary and providential escape. It is now over 
six years since I was travelling one evening in the West of Ireland, on my way 
to the fair of Ballybeg, which. you all know is a great wool fair. There was no 
regular conveyance to the town, and I had hired a car at the village where the 
stage-coach had set me down. The road was wild no lonely, winding through 
& mountain- -gorge, and I confess.that I did not feel altogether at my ease as I 
sat with my “back defencelessly turned to the tattered wretch who drove me, 
and to whom a guinea would be sufficient temptation to knock me on the head. 
I had a considerable sum of money about me, and my mind involuntarily re- 
curred to all the stories of murders and robberies in Ireland, which one reads 
of every di ay in the papers. One hears a great deal, gentlemen, about ‘ the 
good old times,’ but, for my part, I think that in many respects they might better 
be called ‘the bad old times.’ Roads were bad, travelling was bad, ‘inns were 
bad. A man could not travel a hundred miles on his lawful e: uling in less than 
two or three days, and was obliged to take pistols and blunderbusses, and the 
Lord knows what, about him, as ten to one he would fall in with some Jack 
Sheppard or Dick Turpin by the way, who was sure to ease him of his purse, 
and might slit his throat into the bar gain. But give me our own times—they are 
the r val ‘good times,’ Free-trade, a big loaf; fine inns and railroads 3 ay, the 
odie ads, gentlemen, they are the grandest invention of the age. A man can 
now travel his couple of hundred miles between breakfast and dinner, without 
losing his time changing horses every ten miles, or his money paying guards and 
coachmen. And then, you're so safe. To be sure you sometimes run the risk 
of being walked into by a runaway train, or blown up by a bursting boiler; but 
what is that compared to the danger which one often was in, even when I was 
a boy, of being encountered by highwaymen on some lonely common, having 
your pockets turned inside out, and your brains blown about your ears be fore 
you had time to bless yourself. He would be a smart, as well as a bold fellow, 
now-a-days, who would hop. over a railway-fence of a dark night, and step into 
the middie of the line to lie in wait for the train, and bid it ¢ stand and deliver,’ 
as it comes tearing down upon him, puffing smoke and spitting fire. Well, gen- 
tlemen, to come ~ back to my story, I was amusing myself with such plea- 
sant thoughts as these, and, to confess the truth, ‘they did not help much 
to make my mind easier. The sun had set, and the night was coming on very 

dark. Oc ‘casionally we passed some fellow loitering on “the road side—I’m sure 
no good purpose brought him out at such an hour—and the driver, which I 
thought very suspicious, was sure to know him, and salute him with ‘ God save 
you, Mick,’ or ‘Good night, Paddy.’ At last, just as we turned an angle of the 
road at a little grove of fir-trees, two men jumped out over the ditch and order- 
ed the driver to stop. I desired him to — on as fast as he could, but the 
rascal drew up his horse in a moment. Now, ladies, you can fancy that this was 
enough to make any man nervous. They were stout, wicked-looking young 
chaps, with big sticks in their hands; and I could see, dark as the night was, 
something sticking out of the breast of one of their coats, that I could swear was 
a pistol. *‘ How many miles is it to Ballybeg?’ asked the fellow with the pocket 
pistol. ‘Just two from the cross- roads below there, your honour,’ replied the 
carman. ‘ Well, my lad, you must give us a lift in—the gentleman will make 
no objection.’ ‘Och! not ‘the laste in life sir,’ said the rascal, without as much 
as asking my leave—‘ Up with ye, gentlemen.’ So up they got and no mistake, 
the fellow with the pocket-pistol beside me, and the other beside the driver. 
I'm blest if I was not all over in a swither when I felt the fellow’s breath upon 
me, and knew how completely I was in his power. Well, he soon began to 
question me, asking where 1 came from, what was my business, and where I 
meant to stop for the night? You may be sure I gave him as little information 
as possible, and I never felt more relieved in the whole course of my life than 
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when we drew up at the inn at Ballybeg. The house was a small one, and it 
was very crowded, so I could with difficulty get accommodation, being obliged 
to take a bed in a double-bedded room. As I came back to have my bag fetched 
up, I caught a sight of the two fellows who travelled with me in conyersation with 
the car-driver, and I heard him say, ‘Oh never fear, them sort of chaps has money 
enough in their pockets, I'll be bound, if a body could only get a sight of it ; 
these were the v ry words, for I shall never forget them. Well, I went into 
the travellers’- room, a id having got a bit of something comfortable for supper, and 
a glass or two of grog—they had no brandy in the house, gentlemen—I went 
up to my bed-room. 1 don’t know how it was, but I felt very nervous and un- 
comfortable, for I couldn't get the thoughts of the two ill-looking fellows out of 
my head. At last I went to bed, but I took care to put my pocket-book under 
my pillow, and left the candle lighting. I might as well have not gone to bed, 
for 1 could not vet a wink of sle« p 3 an {I no so ner closed my eyes the in I fancied 
the chap with the pocket-pistol was fumbling under my pillow for my pocket 
book. I continued tumbling and turning in this way, 1 don’t know how tome 
but I’m sure it could not be far from midnight, when the door opened, and what 
was my horror to see the two desperadoes entering on tip-toe. They looked 
about the room, and one of them stepped up to my bed-side and peered into 
my face. I pretended, you may be sure, to be fast asleep, but I saw him plainly 
enough give a knowing wink and a smile to the other, and whisper, ‘ The very 
man, by Jupite r, and he’s fast a leep.’ He then examined the window, and I 
have no doubt in the world they intend : to have got away through it after having 
robbed me. ‘The other fellow had his back turned to me, but [ saw him taking 
the pistol from his breast and lay it on the table. ‘That driver is a prime 
lad,’ said he, ‘I got a full charge of the right sort from him.’ ‘ That's 
lucky,’ said the other, ‘and now to business; the house is quiet, and ‘tis just 
the time for taking notes.’ Ladies and pumas I felt that the critical mo- 
ment which was to decide my fat aan arrived. I seized my pocket-book, 
sprang out of bed, and flinging my in xpressibl s across my arm, I darted out 
of the door, which I closed after me, and gained the kitchen, I know not 
how, in safety. My first notion was to fly from the house, but the rain was 
coming down in torrents, and I would be certain to lose my life if I went 
out half-naked in the wet and colt. Fortunately I saw a settle-bed in 
the corner which was unoccupied. I locked the door, stirred the fire, and 
threw myself in the _ » holding my pocke t-book in one hand and my inex- 
pressib les in the othe ry ) be prepared for any emergency. Strange to say, L 
fell > in spite of ‘al my endeavours to keep awake. At length I was 
aroused by a violent knocking at the door, and a woman's voice calling out, 
‘The divil take you, Lanty, what's come over you at all, to be locking yourself 
in that-a-way ? Op n the door, I tell you.’ I rose, and found the day had just 
broken; so, slipping on my inex} ressibles, I opened the door, and the house- 
maid bolted in upon me. ‘ Wisha, the divil take Oh, the Lord between us 
an’ harm! who are you at all?’ cried the girl, starting back. I explaine xd to her 
that I had come down to sleep in the kitchen, as | had a great objection to occupy 
a room with strangers, and begged her to step up to No. 15, and fetch me my 
clothes. Off she went, and returned in a few moments with my apparel, saying, 
* Why, sir, there’s nobody at all in the room; the two gentlemen that slept in 
the big bed went away just now.’ Well, you may be sure I felt thankful for 
my extraordinary deliverance from the villains who, it was plain enough, had 
decamped before any one was stirring, having the fear of the bridewell before 
their eyes. I returned tothe room and finished my sleep; but I thought it the 
wisest course to say nothing about what h: appe med in the night, as the landlord 
might say I was injuring his house, and bring me into trouble. And now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I think you will agree with me in saying this was a very 
singular adventure.” 

During Mr. 'Tupps’s narrative, his auditory were all attention; but had any one 
looked at Bishop or myself they would have seen amazement depicted on every 
feature of our faces. Jack now advanced towards Mr. Tupps, and, beckoning 
me forward, we stood before him. Looking fixedly in his face, Jack said, 
“Pray, Mr. Tupps, did you ever see us before 2” ‘The little man looked long 
and bewilderedly in our faces. At length he said, «* Well, I’m blest now—no, it 
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can’t be—yes, it is. Why, upon my credit, you are very like the fellows—ahem ! 
I beg par don, the individuals—who thought to—a—a—who travelled into Bally- 
beg with me.” “The very identical fe lows, Mr. Tupps, as you are pleased to 
call us—wicked- looking fellows—ill- looking dogs. Eh? sir.” « Well, but, gentle- 
men, I really did not know you were present ; besides, you had terrible ‘beards 
and whiskers then, and you wore no shirt-collars. But, indeed, I can’t under- 
stand the thing at all. Were you not re: lly highw: aymen?”’ * Pray, sir, say 
that again,” said Jack, looking most comic ally ferocious; “I did not exactly 
hear the word you made use of.’ ‘ Nay, sir, T mean no offe nce, [ assure you ; 
but, perhaps, you ‘tl be so kind as to explain the matter, for I’m blest if I know 
what to think.” ‘ That's easily done. My friend and myself were making the 
tour of the western counties on foot, and were fortunate ‘enough to meet your 
car, so as to get a ‘lift’ into Ballybeg. The only room left at the inn was the 
one in which we were dll put, and having paid our bill at night, we were off in 
the morning by daybreak. I confess we were quite unable to account for your 
bolting so suddenly out of the room, but we thought you had been asleep, and 
had gone out in a fit of somnambulism.” ‘* Well well, but what do you 
say about your conversation with the car-driver ? ’ «Why, he was complaining 
that you declined to give him any gratuity.” ‘* And so I did, because he took 
you up without my leave. What did you m¢ esha aying that the driver had 
given you a charge of the right sort?” “Oh, the fellow was grateful for a few 
shillings we gave him, and put me in the way of filling my ‘ pocket pistol’ with 
some genuine pothee n whiskey.” ‘ Dear, dear! how strange. Well, there's 
but one thing more which, if you can clear up, I shall admit that I wronged 
you. Why did you say that it was just the time for taking notes? Can you 
deny that you said these very wort ds, sir?” ‘Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Bishop, 
“ Mr. Slingsby must ex xplain t that to you; he is answerable for having unken- 
nelled you.” «That I will,” said I. “ You must know, sir, that we were in 
the habit of keeping a journal of our tour, and made it a practice to note down 
whatever had occurred to us wi thy of remark during the day. I assure you, 
Mr. Tupps, you oc cupied a very considerable portion of our diz ary that night.” 

The shame and confusion of Mr. Tupps was now complete. I thought he 
would have sunk into the earth. At length Uncle Saul, in pity to his sufferings, 
came to the rescue. ‘* Upon my word, Mr. Tupps, I do not at all wonder at 
your having fallen into the mistake you did. I am sure I should have been 
very much frightened if 1 were in your place. You showed admirable presence 
of mind to dec: amp with your baggage, and in good order. And now I will give 
you a song myself, and you must all fill your glasses to pledge me in the toasts 
and j join in the chorus.’ 


I, 


Here’s to those round our bosoms entwining, 
The sun-light of life's cloudy sky— 

Woman’s smile, and the light ever shining 
That flashes from beauty’s bright eye. 

Her glance, like yon bright ray, W hich beaming 
Illumines our goblet to night, 

Shines down o’er life's tide dar kly streaming, 
And soon it runs sparkling in light. 


CHORUS. 
Here's to those round our bosoms entwining, 
Woman’s smile, woman’s eye brightly shining ; 
Long may love's rosy fe tters, entwining, 

‘Be wound round our hearts, as to- night. 


II. 


Here’s to those we see smiling around us 
To night o’er our deep-flowing bowl, 

To whom friendship has sacredly bound us ; 
Here's to each dear-loved friend of our soul 
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Yes, the friends that still fondly will cheer us, 
Like moon-beams when sinks the sun's ray, 

When the dark night of sorrow draws near us, 
And the sunshine of !ove fades away. 


CHORUS. 


Here’s to those we see smiling around us ; 

To whom friendship has sacredly bound us ; 

When the dark night of sorrow has found us, 
May we still find them true as to-day. 


1. 


Here's to those in climes distant delaying, 
Bright gems from our crown rent away ; 
May their spirits still round us be straying, 
Till they cheer us again with their ray. 
Not in sadness, but hope, o’er the number 
Of the fond and the true that have died, 
Breathe one sigh—may a wake from their slumber, 
To find us once more by ‘their side ! 


CHORUS. 


Here’s joy to the bright eyes that cheer us ; 

And a pledge to the trie nds that are near us; 

Fond remembrance for those who can’t hear us, 
And a sigh o'er the true that have died ! 


So ended our “ Allhallow-E’en,” and I am again at home in my sanctum; and 
as it is “just the time for taking notes,” I have indicted this somewhat lengthy 
epistle to you, dear Anthony, to show you that there is some remnant of the good 
old fashions still lingering amongst us. And now good night—I might alinost s: 
good morning ; for ‘the hand of the dial is close to midnight. I wish you in 
Maga a happy November. 


Thine, as always, dear Anthony, 


JONATHAN FREKE Suiycspy. 
To Anthony Poplar, Esq. 





